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“The  Super  Bowl  of  politics.  That’s  wiiat  political  professionals 
have  dubbed  California’s  elections  of  1992,  which  is  fast  becoming 
the  most  tumultuous  campaign  year  in  the  state’s  history  ■  Besides 
their  linchpin  role  in  presidential  politics,  Golden  State  voters  will 
also  decide  two  simultaneous  U.S.  Senate  races,  elea  representatives 
for  seven  new'  House  seats,  and  reshape  California’s  political  land¬ 
scape  in  dozens  of  fiercely  competitive  races  for  newly  redrawn 
districts.  ■  All  of  this  activity,  combined  with  the  issues  of  the 
economy,  term  limits  and  reapportionment,  is  presenting  an  urqjrec- 
edented  challenge  for  political  reporters.  Meeting  this  challenge 
calls  for  more  analyses  of  the  problems  that  affect  our  readers  and 
that  go  beyond  the  dutiful  stories  on  the  candidates.  ■  As  we  line 
up  for  the  real  Super  Bowl  of  1992,  Chronicle  political  reporters 
recognize  that  in  the  end  it’s  the  voters  who  are  buying  the  tickets.’’ 


Jerry  Roberts,  political  editor 
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key  re0iorval  uewspaper  coujereuces. 


Place  your  advertising  message  in  these  E&P  issues. 

Each  issue  coincides  with  a  major  industry  event  and  will  be  distributed 
at  each  event.  This  extra  distribution  gives  your  advertising 
message  added  exposure  in  the  top  industry... E&P! 

Make  your  space  reservations  today  for  any  or  all  of  these  issues 
and  reach  the  more  than  89,000  weekly  readers  of  E&P  plus 
the  attendees  at  these  major  regional  conferences! 

Call  your  local  sales  representative  or  Steve  Townsley  at 
(212)  675-4380  and  reserve  your  space  today. 


New  York  Chicago  New  Orleans  Los  Angeles  San  Francisco 

212-675-4380  312-641-0041  504-386-9673  213-382-6346  415-421-7950 
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February  23-26 
E&P  issue:  February  22 
Space:  February  12 
Copy  February  14 


Great  Lakes 
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Conference 

February  29-March  2 
E&P  issue:  February  29 
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Copy:  February  21 
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E&P  issue:  March  21 
Space:  March  11 
Copy:  March  13 
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MAN  Roland  Is  Making 
Quality  Imgressions. 


Colorman  “M”  was  the  press  of 
choice  for  one  of  the  largest  newspapers  in 
North  America  —  The  Toronto  Star,  with 
daily  circulation  of  over  500,000  and  over 
800,000  on  Saturdays.  Installation  of  the  six 
12'unit  presses  has  begun,  which  incorporate 
a  total  of 300  printing  couples,  six  160/96 
page  double  3:2  folders  and  72  HUR  reels. 
The  Colorman  “M”  presses  are  scheduled  for 
start-up  in  the  summer  of  1992. 


Flexoman  “M”,  the  next  generation 
in  flexo  technology,  is  on  edition  at  The 
Fresno  Bee,  a  McClatchy  newspaper,  with 
daily  circulation  of  over  160,000.  The  three 
six-unit  Flexoman  “M”  presses  incorporate 
a  total  of  66  printing  couples,  three  160/96 
page  double  3:2  folders  and  18  HUR  reels. 


Mediaman,  the  fastest  selling  double 
width  offset  press  in  the  world,  is  now  up 
and  running  at  the  Poughkeepsie  Journal, 
a  Gannett  newspaper  with  daily  circula¬ 
tion  of  over  45,000  and  60,000  on  Sundays. 
The  Mediaman  press  is  equipped  with  32 
printing  couples,  including  two,  eight- 
couple  towers,  9  HUR  reels,  and  one  160/96 
page  double  3:2  folder. 


If  you’re  interested  in  making  quality  impressions,  call  for  more  information,  product  videos 
or  process  economic  studies  at  1-800-626-4420.  | 
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FEBRUARY 

13-14 — Georgia  Press  Association,  Trade  Show,  Georgia  Center  for  Con¬ 
tinuing  Education,  Athens,  Ga. 

13-15 — California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Annual  Convention, 
Hotel  del  Coronado,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

23-24— American  Newspaper  Publishers  Associaticn,  Pre-press  Technol¬ 
ogy  Symposium,  The  Peabody  Hotel,  Orlando,  Fla. 

23-26— Inland  Press  Association,  Annual  Meeting,  Sheraton  Bonaventure 
Hotel,  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla. 

26-28 — Center  for  Earth  Resource  Management  Applications,  Annual 
Recycled  Paper  Conference,  Omni  Hotel,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

26-29 — American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Human  Resources 
Committee/Department  and  Newspaper  Personnel  Relations  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Annual  Conference  and  Meeting,  Hilton  Hotel/Walt  Disney 
World  Village,  Lake  Buena  Vista,  Fla. 

29-3/2 — Great  Lakes  Newspaper  Production  Conference,  Hyatt  Regency 
Hotel,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


MARCH 

6-8— Society  of  Professional  Journalists,  Northeastern  Regional  Confer¬ 
ence,  Hyatt  Regency  Hotel,  New  Bmnswick,  N.J. 

8- 11— Inter  American  Press  Association,  Midyear  Meeting,  Ramada 

Renaissance  Hotel,  Santo  Domingo,  Dominican  Republic. 

9- 10— International  Press  Institute,  U.S.-Japan  Editors  Conference,  Japan 

National  Press  Club,  Nippon  Press  Center  Building,  Tokyo. 

12- 14— Research  and  Engineering  Council  of  the  Graphic  Arts  Industry, 

Annual  Conference,  Marco  Beach  Hilton  Hotel,  Marco  Island,  Fla. 

13- 14 — Ozark  Press  Association  Convention,  University  Plaza  Hotel, 

Springfield,  Mo. 

15- 17— Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Newspaper  Opera¬ 

tions  Conference  and  Trade  Show,  Hyatt  Regency  Hotel,  Houston, 
Texas. 

17— American  Advertising  Federation,  Government  Affairs  Conference, 
The  Willard  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

18- 21— National  Newspaper  Association,  Government  Affairs  Conference, 

Capitol  Hilton  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

19- 21— National  Press  Photographers  Association,  Digital  Photography 

Conference,  Hyatt  Regency  Hotel,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

25- 27— America  East  Conference,  Hershey  Lodge  &  Convention  Center, 

Hershey,  Pa. 

26- 29— American  Newspaper  LayOut  Managers  Association,  Annual  Con¬ 

ference,  Hyatt  Regency  Hotel,  Dallas,  Texas. 

28-29— Illinois  Press  Photographers  Association.  Digital  Imaging  Confer¬ 
ence,  Pheasant  Run  Resort  and  Convention  Center,  St.  Charles,  III. 

Seminars/Workshops/Clinics 

FEBRUARY 

14 — New  England  Newspaper  Association.  “Editing  the  Weekly  Newspa¬ 
per”  Workshop,  Harte  Hanks  Community  Newspapers,  Waltham, 
Mass. 

16- 21 — American  Press  Institute,  Advertising  Executives  Seminar  (for 

papers  of  more  than  75,000  circulation),  API  Headquarters,  Reston, 
Va. 

23-26— American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  “Advanced  Leader¬ 
ship  in  the  Advertising  Department”  Workshop,  Hyatt  Regency 
Westshore  Hotel,  Tampa,  Fla. 

23-28 — Knight  Center  for  Specialized  Journalism,  “Politics  ’92,”  University  of 
Maryland.  College  Park,  Md. 

23- 29— American  Press  Institute.  News  Editors  and  Copy  Desk  Chiefs 

Seminar,  API  Headquarters,  Reston,  Va. 

24- 25— Rochester  Institute  of  Technology,  Camera  Techniques  Workshop, 

Technical  and  EducationCenterof  the  Graphic  Arts,  Rochester,  N.V. 

MARCH 

1-4 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Foundation,  “Legal 
Issues  Affecting  Human  Resources”  Seminar,  Wyndham  Hotel, 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

5-6— American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Circulation  and  Read¬ 
ership  Regional  Workshop,  Radisson  Hotel,  Dallas,  Texas. 

13-15— Foundation  for  American  Communications,  “Economic  Issues  in  the 
1992  Elections,”  Asilomar  Conference  Center,  Pacific  Grove,  Calif. 

Vd.  125,  No.  5  February  1, 1992  Editor  &  Publisher,  The  Fourth  Estate  (ISSN:0013-094X)  is 
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West  19th  Street.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10011.  Cable  address  “Edpub,  New  York."  Second  class 
postage  paid  at  New  York,  N.Y.  and  additional  mailing  offices.  Printed  at  Mack  Printing  Co.. 
East  Stroudsburg.  Pa.  1 8301 .  Titles  patented  and  registered  and  contents  copyrighted  1 992 
by  Editor  &  Publisher  Co.,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved.  Annual  subscription  $50.00  in  the  United 
States  and  possessions,  and  in  Canada.  All  other  $105.00.  No  claims  for  back  issues 
honored  after  one  year. 
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By  Doug  Borgstedt 


About  Awards 


Carrier  of  the  Year.  Paul  Johnson,  home-delivery  carrier 
for  Diablo  News  Service  in  Walnut  Creek,  Calif.,  was 
named  Carrier  of  the  Year  for  the  American  Association  of 
Independent  News  Distributors  at  their  20th  Anniversary 
Conference  in  San  Francisco  recently. 

The  award  honors  those  employees  who  show  special 
interest  in  the  business  and  deliver  exceptional  customer 
service  to  the  reader. 

Johnson  started  his  job,  according  to  Ken  Van  Keen, 
owner  of  Diablo  News  Service,  with  an  artificial  leg.  Van 
Keen  was  hesitant  at  first,  but  gave  him  the  job  and  was 
soon  to  be  impressed.  Johnson  was  punctual,  even  early 
each  day,  never  got  a  service  complaint  from  a  customer, 
and  never  asked  for  special  considerations. 

After  several  months,  he  asked  for  a  day  off  to  have  a 
medical  procedure  done  on  the  main  artery  of  his  good  leg. 
He  called  from  the  hospital  to  say  that  something  had  gone 
wrong  and  that  the  good  leg  was  going  to  have  to  be  ampu¬ 
tated.  Van  Keen  was  upset  by  the  news,  both  for  John¬ 
son’s  sake  and  for  his,  since  he  was  going  to  have  to 
replace  this  ideal  driver,  so  he  thought. 

Johnson  asked  that  he  hold  his  job,  and  arranged  to  have 
his  car  outfitted  with  hand  controls  for  the  brake  and 
accelerator.  He  only  asked  that  someone  put  the  papers  in 
his  car  for  him. 

Johnson  showed  up  at  the  job  on  his  way  home  from  the 
hospital  to  say  he  would  be  at  work  the  next  day.  And  he 
was. 

Press  Foundation  gives  Taishoff  Award.  Documentary 
filmmaker  Ken  Burns,  widely  acclaimed  for  his  PBS  series 
The  Civil  War,  has  been  named  the  winner  of  the 
National  Press  Foundation’s  $5,000  Sol  B.  Taishoff 
Award  for  Excellence  in  Broadcasting. 
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The  Sunday  newspaper  magazine  USA  Weekend  celebrated  the  holiday 
season  with  a  special  screening  of  the  Steven  Spielberg  movie  "Hook"  for  300 
advertising  clients  in  New  York.  Pictured  are  USA  Weekend  staffers  dressed  as 
Peter  Pan's  "lost  boys,"  with  a  young  guest.  (L-R)  Wendy  Kaye,  sales  assistant; 
Deborah  Graham,  newspaper  relations  assistant;  Chris  Sanchez,  sales  assis¬ 
tant;  and  Lisa  Eidel,  telemarketing  coordinator. 

USA  Weekend 


Cox  Newspapers 
forms  new 
ventures  group 

Cox  Newspapers  of  Atlanta  has 
created  a  group  that  will  pursue  new 
ways  of  communicating  with  readers, 
the  company  announced. 

Cox  New  Ventures  Group  will 
focus  on  finding  the  best  way  to  pack¬ 
age  and  deliver  information.  Besides 
print,  technologies  might  include  vid¬ 
eotex!,  audiotext  and  compact  disc 
technology,  or  CD-ROM,  according 
to  Cox  Newspapers  president  David 
Easterly. 

David  Scott,  formerly  group  vice 
president  with  the  company,  will 
serve  as  division  vice  president  and 
general  manager  of  New  Ventures; 
Caroline  John,  formerly  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  marketing  and  research,  suc¬ 
ceeds  Scott  as  GVP. 

“We  have  the  opportunity  to  do 
even  more  for  our  readers  by  availing 
ourselves  of  new  technologies  and 
creating  new  banks  of  data,”  Easterly 
said.  “While  we  remain  committed  to 
our  core  newspaper  businesses,  we 
have  the  opportunity  to  shape  new 
communication  forms  for  certain 
kinds  of  information.” 

Fumes  cause 

employee 

evacuation 

One  hundred  and  seventy-five  em¬ 
ployees  were  evacuated  recently 
from  the  San  Diego  Union-Tribune 
building  when  vapors  from  over¬ 
heated  photographic  chemicals 
spread  through  the  second  floor. 

Six  workers  received  hospital  treat¬ 
ment  for  nausea  and  were  released. 

The  accident,  which  occurred  at 
8:40  a.m.  in  an  Associated  Press  dark¬ 
room,  mainly  involved  advertising 
and  telecommunications  employees 
on  the  floor,  it  was  reported. 

“The  main  thing  is  that,  unfortu¬ 
nate  as  the  accident  was,  it  proved 
that  the  procedures  set  up  for  safety 
management  and  evacuation  at  the 
Union-Tribune  worked  very  well,” 
said  Herbert  C.  Klein,  editor  in  chief 
of  Copley  Newspapers. 

The  vapors  spread  when  quart¬ 
sized  containers  of  the  chemicals 
overheated,  apparently  from  a  mal¬ 
function  in  an  automatic  temperature 
control  device,  the  San  Diego  Union 
reported. 

The  fire  department  and  the  San 


Diego  County  Hazardous  Materials 
Management  Unit  responded  to  the 
alarm. 

Employees  returned  to  work  nearly 
two  hours  later. 

California  papers 
form  national 
ad  network 

The  Riverside  Press-Enterprise  and 
the  San  Bernardino  County  Sun  in 
Southern  California  have  formed  the 
Inland  Combo  national  advertising 
network  serving  their  areas. 

The  two  newspapers  have  a  com¬ 
bined  audited  circulation  of  254,700 
and  275,000  on  Sunday. 

The  1991  Survey  of  Media  Markets 
projects  that  the  Riverside/San  Ber¬ 
nardino  Metro  will  continue  to  be  the 
fastest  growing  in  the  nation  through 
1995,  with  an  overall  population 
growth  rate  of  21.7%.  It  is  California’s 
second-largest  metro  market  and  is 
the  tenth  most  populated  metro  in  the 
nation,  according  to  the  1991  Survey 
of  Buying  Power. 

“We’re  excited  to  be  offering 
national  advertisers  the  nation’s 
fastest-growing  market,  particularly 
during  this  economy  when  so  many 
markets  are  experiencing  a  decline,” 
said  Sun  advertising  director  John 
Bennett. 


The  Press-Enterprise  and  the  Sun, 
it  was  reported,  have  gained  about 
56,000  in  circulation  since  1985  and 
continued  growth  is  expected. 

Classified  ad 
week  scheduled 

International  Classified  Advertis¬ 
ing  Week  has  been  set  for  April  12-18, 
1992. 

Kristy  Green,  chairperson  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Classified  Ad¬ 
vertising  Manager’s  ICAW  and  clas¬ 
sified  advertising  manager  of  the 
Topeka  (Kan.)  Capital  Journal,  with 
the  help  of  Capital-Journal  creative 
director  Bruce  Maus,  created  a  set  of 
logos  of  various  sizes  and  a  prom¬ 
otional  ad  for  ICAW. 

The  logos  and  ad  will  appear  in 
ANCAM  Exchanges  magazine  and  in 
classified  art  services.  ANCAM 
members  and  all  newspapers  are  en¬ 
couraged  to  use  the  artwork  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  event. 

The  week  is  an  opportunity  for 
newspapers  to  launch  special  classi¬ 
fied  private  party  ad  campaigns,  in¬ 
vite  advertisers  or  readers  into  their 
newspapers  for  educational  or  get- 
acquainted  events,  and  promote 
reader  or  staff  contests. 

ICAW  has  been  celebrated  since 
the  1920s  when  it  was  called  National 
Want  Ad  Week. 
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Editor  &  Publisher 

THE  TOURTH  estate 

Robert  U.  Brown,  President  James  Wright  Brown 

Ferdinand  C.  Teubner,  Publisher  Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 


Advice  from  advertisers 

Newspaper  advertising  executives  have  been  getting  a  lot  of 
advice  lately  from  their  advertisers,  especially  retailers.  Some  high- 
powered  retailers  and  other  advertisers  laid  it  on  the  line  for  the 
recent  International  Newspaper  and  Marketing  Executives  confer¬ 
ence  as  well  as  the  California  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives. 

They  were  not  always  on  the  same  wavelength.  One  stated  that 
mass-appeal  campaigns  are  no  longer  effective.  Another  said  that 
newspapers  are  the  foundation  of  any  successful  retail  advertising 
program  because  they  are  able  to  deliver  an  affluent,  educated  audi¬ 
ence.  Nevertheless,  you  can  bet  newspaper  ad  managers  are  listen¬ 
ing  intently  even  if  the  combined  message  sometimes  seems  a  little 
confused. 

One  of  those,  in  our  opinion,  was  the  plea  from  the  head  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Retailers  Association  for  newspapers  to  put  a  positive 
“spin”  on  business  stories  {E&P,  Jan.  18,  Page  15).  A  letter  to  all 
Pennsylvania  media  suggested  that  emphasis  on  good  economic 
news,  while  not  ignoring  the  bad  news,  would  help  restore  consumer 
confidence.  You  can’t  blame  retailers,  and  everyone  else,  for  wishing 
we  could  all  join  in  several  choruses  of  “Happy  Days  Are  Here 
Again.”  But  would  it  be  the  truth?  Editors  cannot  hide  bad  news  by 
trying  to  put  a  shining  face  in  the  headline  and  the  first  paragraph. 
The  public  would  be  the  first  to  realize  the  newspapers  were  trying  to 
mislead  them.  It  would  result  in  charges  of  distortion.  As  one  Penn¬ 
sylvania  editor  said:  “People  know  how  much  they  have  in  their 
wallets.” 

Hoax  or  humor 

The  editor  of  the  New  Times,  a  free  paper  in  Phoenix,  may  have 
intended  to  amuse  his  readers  with  a  story  that  brought  hundreds  of 
people  to  a  shopping  mall  in  search  of  gold  but  his  attempt  at  humor 
turned  into  a  bad  joke,  a  cruel  hoax,  on  a  lot  of  people  who  took  him 
seriously. 

About  all  he  had  to  say  was:  “Newspapers  tend  to  take  themselves 
too  seriously  on  occasion.  Humor  is  a  very  healthy  thing.  This  was 
not  meant  to  be  a  cruel  joke  on  anybody.”  Also:  “If  nothing  else  it 
reminded  people  not  to  believe  everything  they  read.” 

Whatever  his  intent,  one  thing  is  certain — he  went  a  long  way 
toward  destroying  the  credibility  of  his  own  newspaper  and  that  of 
every  other  newspaper  in  the  area. 

Court  ruies 

A  judge  in  Orange  County,  Calif. ,  sounded  as  if  he  were  going  to  be 
tough  on  the  press  at  a  forthcoming  murder  trial  when  he  said:  “I 
really  don’t  want  you  here.  You  bring  tremendous  problems  with 
you.”  But  he  gets  credit  for  permitting  gavel-to-gavel  tv  coverage 
and  places  for  four  still  photographers  during  the  trial.  His  admoni¬ 
tion  about  the  media  behavior  in  the  corridors  outside  of  the  court¬ 
room  was  not  well  reasoned.  If  strictly  interpreted,  there  certainly 
will  be  some  conflicts  between  the  press  and  the  judge. 
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The  New 
Curmudgeon 

By  Thomas  Winship 


Lean  even  heavier  on  business  news 


This  month’s  message  is  about  the 
obvious:  Newspapers  should  cover 
the  economy  in  a  more  even,  more 
wide-ranging,  earthier  way. 

Here  is  one  area  where  newspa¬ 
pers’  performance  has  soared  in  qual¬ 
ity  and  quantity  over  the  past  few 
years.  Recent  readership  studies 
show  that  business  sections  have 
climbed  to  the  same  level  as  hard  and 
soft  news  and  sports  sections.  Male 
and  female  interest  in  business  news 
is  also  about  equal.  It  is  the  growth 
section  in  most  papers. 

“Publishers  and  editors  have  come 
to  realize  that  regular  readers  scour 
business  news  just  as  the  corporate 
execs  do.  Accessible  economic  writ¬ 
ing  has  become  a  wonderful  success 
story,”  says  Chris  McGrath,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Mori  Inc. 

The  point  is,  we  have  a  winner  and 
we  should  push  even  harder.  Further¬ 
more,  it  is  a  story  which  does  better  in 
print  than  on  television. 

Business  reporters  are  the  big- 
ticket  hires  today  just  as  hot-shot 
sport  writers  were  10  years  ago.  So,  in 
no-hire  times,  where  do  you  find  the 
bodies  to  bolster  your  recession 
reporting? 

Think  about  this  one:  Steal  a 
reporter  or  two  from  the  political  beat 
or,  better  yet,  merge  the  two  staffs,  at 
least  for  assignment  purposes  and 
especially  during  political  campaigns. 
Certainly  the  New  Hampshire  pri¬ 
mary  turned  into  a  bigger  business 
story  than  a  political  one.  Trained 
economics  writers  could  better  spot 
candidates  fudging  the  facts,  figures, 
and  proffered  solutions  to  recession 
woes. 

A  recession  in  an  election  year  cer¬ 
tainly  focuses  attention  on  business 
news  but,  the  fact  is,  the  public  has 
become  far  more  sophisticated  about 


(Winship  is  president  of  the  Center 
for  Foreign  Journalists  in  Reston,  Va., 
after  20  years  as  editor  of  the  Boston 
Globe.  His  column  appears  monthly.) 


and  absorbed  by  economic  news  in  an 
ongoing  way. 

This  is  where  evenhanded  editing 
comes  in.  Too  often  we  hear  publisher 
complaints  about  newpapers  playing 
a  plant  closing  prominently  on  Page 
One,  while  a  story  about  another 
company  in  the  same  town  announc¬ 
ing  200  new  jobs  is  tucked  away  on 
Page  3. 

The  recession  virus  is  infectious 
and  debilitating.  It  does  lead  to  exces¬ 
sive  negativism.  Cynical  newspeople 
like  to  needle  the  establishment  and 
the  old  bugaboo  persists  that  negative 
news  is  newsier.  Yet,  in  a  recession 
period,  hiring  is  bigger  news  than  fir¬ 
ing.  We  are  talking  fairness. 

Do  not  get  me  wrong.  We  should 
whale  away  at  the  causes  and  effects 
of  bad  times  and  headline  solutions. 
With  more  resources  diverted  to  busi¬ 
ness  news,  think  of  stories  and 
sources  worth  pursuing. 


The  “hot-button”  issue  is  jobs, 
jobs,  jobs,  as  our  president  recently 
revealed  to  us.  What  can  the  press  do 
about  it? 

Newspapers  could  carry  a  continu¬ 
ing  report  on  recession-proof  busi¬ 
nesses,  ones  that  are  still  hiring.  Auto 
parts  companies  are  doing  brisk  busi¬ 
ness  as  people  stave  off  buying  a  new 
car.  So  are  the  fast-food  chains  and 
the  home  health-aids  services. 

The  list  is  short  and  hard  to  find,  but 
think  of  what  a  service  such  a 
standing  feature  would  serve  for  job¬ 
less.  How  would  you  like  to  be  gradu¬ 
ating  from  high  school  or  college 
these  days?  Watching  the  motivated 
jobless,  especially  young  people, 
search  from  a  start,  makes  one  cry. 

Most  of  us  business  illiterates 
would  welcome  an  elementary  Q&A 
on  the  economic  facts  of  life — the  dif¬ 
ference  between  a  stock  and  a  bond; 

(See  CURMUDGEON  on  page  27) 
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Senate  may  subpoena  Newsday  reporter 

Attorney  says  no  sources  wili  be  revealed  to  investigators 
seeking  to  find  leakers  of  Thomas-Hill  hearing  information 


By  Debra  Gersh 

There  may  have  been  only  one  time 
in  U.S.  history  when  reporters  com¬ 
plied  with  congressional  subpoena 
and  revealed  their  sources,  but  the 
Senate  did  not  believe  them  and  the 
newspaper  they  worked  for  was 
banned  from  the  press  gallery. 

It  is  unlikely  the  special  indepen¬ 
dent  counsel  currently  investigating 
alleged  leaks  in  the  Senate  will  meet 
with  the  same  cooperation  as  did 
those  congressional  investigators  in 
1846. 

At  that  time,  two  editors  from  the 
Washington  (D.C.)  Times  (no  relation 
to  the  present-day  paper  with  the 
same  name)  under  subpoena  named 
six  sources  for  a  story,  all  of  whom 
denied  giving  them  the  information. 

Congress  chose  to  believe  the 
sources,  and  the  Times  was  banned 
from  the  gallery,  going  out  of  business 
soon  thereafter,  according  to  Donald 
Ritchie,  associate  historian  in  the 
Senate  Historical  Office. 

As  E&P  went  to  press  this  week, 
the  threat  of  subpoena  hung  over  the 
heads  of  Long  Island,  N.Y Newsday 
correspondent  Timothy  Phelps  and 
National  Public  Radio  reporter  Nina 
Totenberg,  who  were  expected  to  be 
questioned  by  the  special  indepen¬ 
dent  counsel  about  their  sources  for 
stories  revealing  the  previously  confi¬ 
dential  charges  of  sexual  harassment 
levied  by  Anita  Hill  against  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Clarence  Thomas  prior 
to  his  confirmation. 

Attorney  Peter  E.  Fleming  Jr.  of 
Curtis,  Mallet-Prevost,  Colt  &  Mosle, 
who  was  named  special  independent 
counsel  last  December,  has  been 
given  a  senatorial  mandate  to  investi¬ 
gate  leaks  in  both  last  year’s  Thomas- 
Hill  hearings  and  in  the  “Keating 
Five”  investigation  of  late  1989. 

Attorneys  for  both  Phelps  and 
Totenberg  have  said  their  clients  will 
appear  to  verify  their  stories  but  will 
not  reveal  their  sources.  No  journal¬ 


Timothy  Phelps 
Will  protect  sources 


ists  involved  in  reporting  confidential 
information  from  the  Keating  investi¬ 
gation  were  known  to  have  been  sub¬ 
poenaed  at  the  time  of  E&P’s  dead¬ 
line. 

In  a  letter  to  Fleming,  following  his 
request  to  interview  the  journalists 


without  subpoena,  Phelps’  attorney, 
Theodore  B.  Olson  of  Gibson,  Dunn 
&  Crutcher  wrote:  “Newsday  and 
Mr.  Phelps  will,  of  course,  acknowl¬ 
edge  and  authenticate  each  article  au¬ 
thored  by  Mr.  Phelps  and  published 
by  Newsday  with  respect  to  the 
Thomas  confirmation  proceedings 
and  verify  that  the  information  pub¬ 
lished  was  obtained  by  Mr.  Phelps. 


“However,  maintaining  the  confi¬ 
dentiality  of  sources  of  information 
concerning  important  public  issues  is 
essential  to  the  news-gathering  and 
news-dissemination  processes  .... 
Therefore,  neither  Newsday  nor  Mr. 
Phelps  will  reveal  any  undisclosed 
source  of  the  information  published  or 
any  unpublished  information  gath¬ 
ered  in  the  course  of  reporting  on  the 
Thomas  confirmation  proceedings. 

“Mr.  Phelps  will  not  consent  to  an 
informal  interview  regarding  these 
matters.  In  light  of  his  unwillingness 
to  disclose  confidential  sources  and 
unpublished  information,  we  do  not 
believe  that  any  purpose  would  be 
served  by  a  deposition  or  any  further 
proceedings  involving  Mr.  Phelps. 
Nor  do  we  believe  that  there  is  any 
legal  justification  for  you  to  summon 
Mr.  Phelps  to  appear  before  you  for 
such  an  inquiry.” 

In  a  Jan.  28  letter  to  Sen.  Robert  C. 
Byrd  (D-W.Va.)  —  president  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate,  to  whom  the 
special  independent  counsel  must 
apply  for  authorization  of  sub¬ 
poenas  —  Olson  wrote  that  “subpoe¬ 
nas  to  journalists  as  part  of  the 
investigation  .  .  .  would  raise  impor¬ 


tant  questions  under  the  First 
Amendment  .  .  .  and  would  present 
serious  and  long-standing  implica¬ 
tions  for  the  Senate. 

“For  these  reasons,  we  respect¬ 
fully  request  an  opportunity  to  be 
heard  by  you  prior  to  any  authoriza¬ 
tion  by  you  for  the  issuance  of  sub¬ 
poenas  to  Newsday  and/or  Mr. 

(See  SUBPOENA  on  page  10) 


“Mr.  Phelps  will  not  consent  to  an  informal 
interview  regarding  these  matters ....  Nor  do  we 
believe  that  there  is  any  legal  justification  for  you  to 
summon  Mr.  Phelps  to  appear  before  you  for  such  an 
inquiry,”  Oison’s  ietter  stated. 


Subpoena 

(Continued  from  page  9) 


Phelps,”  Olson’s  letter  continued. 
“We  believe  that  your  decision  re¬ 
specting  such  a  significant  and 
irreversible  step  should  be  made  only 
after  you  have  heard  the  written  and 
oral  submissions  that  will  be  made  on 
their  behalf.” 

Calling  any  such  subpoena 
“wrong,”  as  well  as  “unwarranted, 
improper  and  ill-advised,”  Newsday 
publisher  and  CEO  Robert  M.  John¬ 
son  explained  the  newspaper’s  posi¬ 
tion  to  readers  in  an  op-ed  column 
Jan.  24. 

“The  Newsday  story,  which  was 
confirmed  by  Anita  Hill  before  publi¬ 
cation,  was  the  result  of  a  long  and 
careful  journalistic  effort  by  Phelps,” 
Johnson  wrote.  “It  was  not  an  iso¬ 
lated  story  but  a  part  of  an  extensive 
series  of  detailed  and  thoughtful 
reports  that  Phelps  had  done  on 
Thomas  and  the  confirmation  process 
dating  back  to  early  July,  when  the 
nomination  was  announced. 


“There  has  been  no  charge  that  the 
story  was  inaccurate,”  Johnson  con¬ 
tinued.  “In  fact,  every  word  of  the 
story  was  true,  and  there  has  been  no 
suggestion  that  either  Phelps  or 
Totenberg  broke  any  laws  or  violated 
any  Senate  rules  in  reporting  their 
stories  .... 

“The  proponents  of  the  Senate  in¬ 
vestigation  stated  that  their  purpose 
was  to  ‘restore  the  public’s  faith  and 
trust  in  this  institution.’  That’s  a 
worthwhile  goal,  but  trying  to  intimi¬ 
date  reporters  is  not  the  way  to 
achieve  it  .  .  .”  he  stated. 

Similar  statements  regarding  the 
possibility  of  subpoena  have  been 
made  by  counsel  for  Totenberg. 

The  issue  of  subpoenaing  these  re¬ 
porters  at  all,  however,  is  troubling  to 
media  observers. 

Washington,  D.C.,  attorney  Allan 
Adler  of  Cohn  &  Marks  noted  that 
“before  any  reporter  should  be 
subpoenaed  ...  I  certainly  would 
argue  that  members  of  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  and  their  staffs 
should  be  subpoenaed  and  asked 
under  oath”  whether  they  had  leaked 
the  information. 

He  also  pointed  out  there  “isn’t  any 


clear  law  or  rule  .  .  .  that  has  been 
cited  as  being  violated”  by  the  Jour¬ 
nalists. 

There  are  political  issues  at  stake  in 
this  case  as  well,  Adler  added.  For 
example,  no  senator  wants  to  be  seen 
as  obstructing  the  investigation,  lest 
suspicion  turn  to  him  or  a  member  of 
his  staff  or  even  his  political  party, 
and  the  president’s  campaign  team 
may  find  “political  capital”  can  be 
gained  by  raising  public  ire  on  the 
issue. 

The  press,  however,  should  not 
assume  public  support  is  behind  it,  as 
opinion  polls  during  the  Persian  Gulf 
war  showed  that  many  Americans 
supported  government  restrictions  on 
the  media. 

“Looking  at  this  in  the  best  possi¬ 
ble  light,”  Adler  added,  “it’s  a  good 
opportunity  to  educate  the  public 
about  protecting  confidential 
sources  ....  Here,  the  press  has  a 
favorable  fact  situation:  There  are 
serious  questions  whether  any  rule  or 
law  was  violated;  and  the  nature  of 
the  information  is  clearly  at  the  core 
of  public  interest.  That’s  not  always 
the  type  of  thing  you  can  argue. 

“That  in  itself  places  an  obligation 


on  the  press  as  an  institution  to  speak 
with  one,  clear  voice,  to  articulate  as 
clearly  and  as  forcefully  as  it  possibly 
can”  the  facts  of  the  case,  what  is  at 
stake,  and  why  it  is  important  for  the 
public  to  stand  behind  the  media, 
Adler  said. 

“If  [the  press]  does  not  do  that,  it 
has  only  itself  to  blame  if  the  public  is 
indifferent  or  against  it.” 

According  to  the  “Rules  of  Proce¬ 
dure  for  Office  of  Temporary  Special 
Independent  Counsel,”  as  outlined  in 
the  Congressional  Record,  if  a  wit¬ 
ness  refuses  to  testify  or  produce 
documents,  the  special  counsel  can 
either  proceed  with  the  deposition  or 
seek  a  ruling  from  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Rules  and  Administration  Com¬ 
mittee,  Sen.  Wendell  H.  Ford  (D- 
Ky.)  and  Sen.  Ted  Stevens  (R- 
Alaska),  respectively. 

Senators  Ford  and  Stevens  then 
can  order  the  witness  to  provide  the 
information  requested  or  they  can 
take  the  matter  before  the  full  Rules 
and  Administration  Committee  for  a 
ruling. 

Only  after  the  witness  has  refused 
to  comply  can  civil  or  criminal  pro¬ 


ceedings  begin. 

According  to  historian  Ritchie, 
author  of  Press  Gallery:  Congress 
and  the  Washington  Correspondents, 
nothing  much  has  come  of  20th-cen¬ 
tury  attempts  at  citingjournalists  with 
contempt,  mainly  because  Congress, 
especially  the  Senate,  has  moved 
from  almost  exclusively  closed  ses¬ 
sions  to  being  much  more  accessible, 
especially  after  the  Sunshine  Laws  in 
1971  began  to  open  government  busi¬ 
ness  to  the  public. 

The  turning  point,  Ritchie  said, 
came  in  1929,  when  United  Press  cor¬ 
respondent  Paul  Mallon  reported  the 
tally  of  a  closed  Senate  vote  on  the 
nomination  of  a  federal  judge.  Con¬ 
gress  debated  jailing  Mallon  and  ban¬ 
ning  him  from  the  Senate  if  he  refused 
to  cooperate,  and  one  senator  even 
proposed  banning  all  newsmen  from 
the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

“There  is  no  law  or  rule  in  the 
United  States  that  I  know  of  that  pre¬ 
vents  a  newspaperman  from  obtain¬ 
ing  news  in  a  legitimate  way,  and  Mr. 
Mallon  obtained  the  facts  on 
the  .  .  .  confirmation  in  exactly  the 
same  way  newspapermen  in  Wash¬ 
ington  have  obtained  the  facts  on 
Senate  executive  for  years,”  said 
Karl  Bickel,  UP  president  in  a  state¬ 
ment  released  May  22,  1929. 

(See  SUBPOENA  on  page  32) 


Terry  Maguire 
to  leave  ANPA 

W.  Terry  Maguire  plans  to  leave  his 
job  as  senior  vice  president  and  gen¬ 
eral  counsel  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  to  take 
an  assignment  with  ABRH  Consult¬ 
ing  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Maguire,  who  is  slated  to  become 
senior  vice  president  and  managing 
director  of  ABRH  Information  Ser¬ 
vices  on  March  15,  will  work  with  the 
firm’s  president,  Milton  R.  Benjamin, 
who  once  headed  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national. 

At  ABRH,  Maguire  will  help  media 
companies  develop  new  business 
opportunities,  alliances  and  joint  ven¬ 
tures,  primarily  involving  information 
services. 

Maguire,  who  also  serves  as  gen¬ 
eral  counsel  to  the  ANPA  Founda¬ 
tion,  handled  law,  telecommunica¬ 
tions,  government  affairs,  postal, 
human  resources  and  international 
affairs  for  the  ANPA. 

Before  joining  the  ANPA  in  1979, 
Maguire  had  been  general  counsel  to 
the  National  Newspaper  Association, 
and  also  spent  several  years  as  an 
attorney-adviser  at  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission. 


“Looking  at  this  in  the  best  possibie  iight,”  Adier 
added,  “it’s  a  good  opportunity  to  educate  the  pubiic 
about  protecting  confidentiai  sources . . 
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Boston  Globe  moves  to  cover  the  market 

Newspaper's  subsidiary  contracts  with  direct  mailer  to  print 
and  deliver  a  new  total  market  coverage  publication 


By  George  Gameau 

The  Boston  Globe  has  found  the 
enemy — and  hired  them. 

Globe  subsidiary  Community  Di¬ 
rect  turned  to  direct  mailers,  natural 
adversaries  of  newspapers,  when  it 
contracted  Beacon  Communications 
to  print  and  deliver  a  new  total  market 
coverage  publication.  Beacon  is  New 
England’s  largest  direct  mailer. 

Like  a  lot  of  other  newspapers  that 
operate  TMCs,  the  Globe  realized 
that  if  it  couldn’t  beat  direct  mailers,  it 
might  as  well  join  ’em. 

“I’m  not  sure  we’re  climbing  into 
bed  with  the  enemy,  although  you 
think  about  that  before  you  do  it,” 
said  Community  Direct  president 
Rick  Daniels.  “When  Beacon  saw  we 
were  serious,  they  said.  What  is  bet¬ 
ter — to  fight  or  take  a  piece?” 

Beacon  opted  for  a  piece  of  the 
action.  It  will  print  and  deliver  the 
weekly  news  and  advertising  publica¬ 
tion  to  people  who  do  not  subscribe  to 
the  Globe.  The  tentative  agreement 
calls  for  155,000  homes  in  15  com¬ 
munities  to  be  serviced  by  Beacon 
carriers,  shared  mail,  or  regular  mail, 
“whatever  is  most  efficient,” 
according  to  Beacon  president  and 
CEO  Darrow  Tully. 

The  TMC  is  the  foundation  of  an 
aggressive  effort  to  win  back  adver¬ 
tising  market  share  the  Globe  has 
been  losing  to  direct  mailers.  Plans 
call  for  Community  Direct  to  offer 
advertisers  total  and  select  market 
coverage  of  classified,  display  and 
preprinted  advertising  in  a  variety  of 
publications. 

Using  mailers  such  as  Beacon  and 
its  own  crews  of  carriers.  Community 
Direct  also  aims  to  deliver  catalogs 
and  product  samples  to  specific  ad¬ 
dresses,  and  is  evaluating  whether  to 
delve  into  delivering  national  maga¬ 
zines. 

Eventually,  Community  Direct  ex¬ 
pects  to  offer  advertisers  950,000 
homes — 650,000  non-subscribers  and 
300,000  subscribers  —  out  of  the 
area’s  1.5  million  homes. 

The  goal  is  to  offer  advertisers  most 
of  their  print  advertising  needs  in  one 
place,  making  the  newspaper  more  of 
a  full-service  advertising  vendor 
rather  than  a  deliverer  of  preprints  in 
the  Sunday  paper.  Community  Direct 
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president  Daniels  said. 

Newspaper  analyst  Kevin  Grue- 
nich  of  First  Boston  in  New  York  said 
that  Community  Direct  and  Knight- 
Ridder  Inc.’s  ADLAB  project  at  the 
St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Pioneer  Press  were 
“an  important  start  to  newspapers 
protecting  a  franchise  that  has 
witnessed  erosion  in  recent  years.” 

The  TMC  being  rolled  out  in  Bos¬ 
ton-area  communities  consists  of  an 
eight-page  wrapper  of  national  enter¬ 
tainment  news  stuffed  with  pre¬ 
printed  ad  inserts.  Editorial  matter  is 
supplied  by  Globe  affiliate  BPI  Com¬ 
munications,  which  operates  an  en¬ 
tertainment  news  service. 

The  Globe  estimates  it  has  been 
losing  advertising  market  share  to 
direct  mail,  which  now  eats  25% — a 
$440  million  piece — of  Boston’s  ad¬ 
vertising  pie. 


lows.  Beacon  is  a  subsidiary  of 
Chronicle  Publishing  Co.,  which 
publishes  the  San  Francisco  Chroni¬ 
cle  and,  in  Massachusetts,  the  Worces¬ 
ter  Telegram  &  Gazette,  which 
competes  marginally  with  the  Globe. 

“I  don’t  see  it  affecting  my  busi¬ 
ness  particularly,”  Stephen  Mindich, 
publisher  of  weekly  Boston  Phoenix, 
said  of  the  Globe’s  marketing  plan. 
The  Phoenix  sells  based  on  its  niche 
of  young,  single  readers. 

He  expected  that  the  move  would 
affect  suburban  weeklies  and  subur¬ 
ban  dailies  with  TMCs. 

However,  Russell  Pergament, 
CEO  of  Tab  Communications,  circu¬ 
lating  14  weekly  titles  for  free  to 
142,000  Boston-area  homes,  did  not 
seem  worried. 

“I  don’t  think  it  will  affect  us  very 
much,”  Pergament  said  of  Globe 


“With  more  media  competing  for  fractionalized 
advertising  dollars  spent,  newspapers,  if  they  don’t 
want  to  become  irrelevant,  are  going  to  have  to 
create  these  capabilities,”  Daniels  says. 


The  Globe  is  trying  for  a  bigger 
piece  by  offering  the  printing  and  dis¬ 
tribution  services  advertisers  are 
demanding. 

“Every  newspaper  is  going  to  have 
to  do  something  like  this  if  they  are 
capable.  I  think  it’s  high  time  newspa¬ 
pers  started  looking,”  Daniels  said. 

Though  most  newspapers  have 
TMCs,  often  they  are  done  reluc¬ 
tantly  as  a  defense  strategy  and  are 
not  as  successful  as  they  could  be,  he 
argues. 

The  Globe-Beacon  agreement 
highlights  some  of  the  unusual  rela¬ 
tionships — friendly  and  competitive — 
being  formed  as  markets  fragment. 

Besides  their  natural  antagonism  as 
competitors  for  advertising,  both 
Affiliated  and  Beacon  publish  week¬ 
lies  in  the  Boston  suburbs. 

Beacon  publishes  13  weeklies  with 
paid  circulation  of  about  50,(X)0  and 
shoppers  circulating  to  100,000 
homes.  It  also  delivers  TMCs  for  the 
Quincy  Patriot  Ledger  and  Brockton 
Enterprise. 

Adding  to  the  mix  of  odd  bedfel¬ 


TMC  plans.  “The  role  of  a  high-qual¬ 
ity  community  weekly  deeply  in¬ 
volved  in  the  community  is  almost 
unassailable,  if  the  weekly  continues 
to  work  hard.” 

The  Tab  papers  have  endured  com¬ 
petitive  assaults  in  the  past  and  will 
continue  to  follow  their  plan  of  creat¬ 
ing  “great  weekly  papers  one  city  at  a 
time  ....  We’ll  just  keep  compet¬ 
ing.” 

Community  Direct  president  Dan¬ 
iels  expected  weeklies,  shoppers  and 
direct  mail  companies  in  the  area 
“will  feel  a  little  more  pressure” 
when  Community  Direct  develops 
momentum. 

Daniels  said  that  the  company, 
which  formed  last  December,  has 
three  employees  and  expects  50  by 
year  end.  They  will  join  the  38  who 
work  at  the  Goodnews  Publications, 
an  existing  225,000-circulation  shop¬ 
per  group  north  of  Boston.  Goodnews 
already  has  converted  to  the  enter¬ 
tainment  news  format  that  the  new 
TMC  will  follow. 

(See  GLOBE  on  page  32) 


Economic  news  draws  most  reader  interest 

Times  Mirror  poii  shows  readership  in  this  category  at  its 
peak,  but  there  is  iack  of  interest  in  presidentiai  candidates 


By  Debra  Gersh 

If  news  interest  is  any  barometer  of 
concern,  the  American  public  is 
plenty  concerned  about  the  economy. 

The  state  of  the  economy  remained 
a  very  closely  followed  story  by  more 
than  40%  of  the  American  public  dur¬ 
ing  both  December  and  January, 
being  beaten  only  narrowly  by  news 
of  the  released  American  hostages  in 
December. 

The  Times  Mirror  News  Interest 
Index  for  December  1991  and  January 
1992  showed  that  43%  of  respondents 
had  followed  reports  about  the  econ¬ 
omy  in  December  very  closely,  with 
44%  reporting  they  followed  such 
reports  very  closely  in  January. 

News  about  the  release  of  the  last 
American  hostages  in  Lebanon  was 
followed  very  closely  by  44%  of  the 
public  in  December.  The  question 
was  not  repeated  in  the  January 
survey  conducted  by  the  Times  Mir¬ 
ror  Center  for  the  People  &  the  Press 
in  Washington,  D.C. 


tenure  as  head  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  formation  of  the  new  com¬ 
monwealth  (very  closely  followed  by 
30%  of  the  public). 

While  some  of  the  issues  being  dis¬ 
cussed  by  the  current  crop  of  pres¬ 
idential  candidates  are  being  closely 
followed  by  the  public,  however,  the 
candidates  themselves  seem  to  be  of 
little  concern. 

In  the  January  report,  only  1 1%  of 
respondents  said  they  were  very 
closely  following  news  about  the 
Democratic  candidates  and  10%  said 
they  very  closely  followed  New  York 
Gov.  Mario  Cuomo’s  decision  not  to 
run.  Thirty-six  percent  said  they  fol¬ 
lowed  news  of  the  candidates  not  too 
closely  and  27%  said  not  at  all  closely. 

Percentages  for  the  December 
report  were  similar,  although  the 
Cuomo  question  was  not  part  of  that 
survey.  Only  10%  of  Americans  very 
closely  followed  news  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  candidates;  32%  said  not  too 
closely,  and  30%  reported  not  at  all 


The  state  of  the  economy  remained  a  very  closely 
followed  story  by  more  than  40%  of  the  American 
public  during  both  December  and  January _ 


“Interest  in  U.S.  economic  news  is 
the  highest  it  has  ever  been  measured 
during  the  15  months  Times  Mirror 
has  asked  questions  on  a  monthly 
basis  about  interest  in  economic 
news,”  according  to  the  report, 
which  noted,  “On  an  average,  34%  of 
respondents  have  said  they  were  fol¬ 
lowing  U.S.  economic  news  very 
closely,  versus  the  44%  in  the  cur¬ 
rent  survey.” 

The  public  also  showed  interest  in 
economy-related  news.  In  the  Janu¬ 
ary  survey,  news  about  job  cuts  at 
General  Motors  and  about  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve  Bank's  reduction  in 
interest  rates  each  was  followed  very 
closely  by  35%  of  respondents. 

In  the  December  report,  which 
asked  some  different  questions,  the 
second  most-closely  followed  news 
event  was  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  (31%  said  they 
very  closely  followed  this  news), 
and  the  end  of  Mikhail  Gorbachev’s 


closely. 

Nearly  half  of  the  respondents  said 
they  followed  not  at  all  closely  Patrick 
Buchanan's  announcement  that  he 
would  seek  the  Republican  nomina¬ 
tion;  only  7%  followed  this  news  very 
closely. 

When  David  Duke  threw  his  hat  in 
the  ring,  16%  of  December  respon¬ 
dents  followed  the  news  very  closely, 
while  29%  said  they  followed  it  not  at 
all  closely. 

Nearly  three-quarters  of  Americans 
(71%)  said  the  William  Kennedy 
Smith  trial  received  too  much  cover¬ 
age,  according  to  the  December 
results,  although  more  than  half  fol¬ 
lowed  the  story  very  closely  (27%)  or 
fairly  closely  (39%),  and  press  cover¬ 
age  of  the  trial  was  rated  as  excellent 
by  16%  of  respondents  and  good  by 
48%. 

The  Smith  trial  story  “wins  the 
dubious  honor  of  being  most  fre¬ 
quently  cited  for  overcoverage,” 


according  to  the  report. 

“The  previous  record  was  held  by 
the  news  stories  about  Donald 
Trump’s  marital  troubles  in  our 
March  1990  survey.  At  that  time,  55% 
said  the  Trump  story  received  too 
much  coverage.” 

The  public’s  opinion  about  the 
daily  newspaper  it  is  most  familiar 
with  remained  pretty  constant  with  a 
27%  favorable  rating  in  January,  up 
from  24%  in  November  1991  but 
down  from  30%  in  March  1991.  The 
same  newspaper  was  rated  in  January 
as  mostly  favorable  by  5 1  %  of  respon¬ 
dents,  as  mostly  unfavorable  by  13% 
and  as  very  unfavorable  by  5%. 

Very  favorable  ratings  for  “large 
nationally  influential  papers  such  as 
the  New  York  Times,  Washington 
Post  and  the  Los  Angeles  Times" 
increased  from  12%  in  June  1985  to 
16%  in  January.  The  papers  were  seen 
as  mostly  favorable  by  37%,  up 
slightly  from  36%;  mostly  unfavor¬ 
able  by  9%,  up  from  8%;  and  very 
unfavorable  by  4%,  up  from  3%  in 
June  1985. 

Cable  News  Network  and  C-Span 
showed  tremendous  gains  in  favor¬ 
able  opinion  over  the  same  time 
period.  CNN’s  very  favorable  rating 
was  up  from  23%  to  44%,  while  C- 
Span  gained  similar  kudos  from  12% 
of  respondents,  up  from  4%  in  June 
1985. 

Opinion  was  closely  divided  over 
whether  news  organizations  get  the 
facts  straight  or  are  often  inaccurate. 
Forty-nine  percent  said  they  think  the 
media  get  the  facts  straight,  while 
44%  said  they  perceive  the  media  as 
inaccurate.  Seven  percent  of  the 
respondents  “can’t  say.” 

Ironically,  while  63%  of  respon¬ 
dents  said  the  news  media  “tend  to 
favor  one  side”  when  reporting  on 
political  and  social  issues,  77%  said 
the  media  have  been  fair  to  the  Bush 
administration. 

Further,  58%  of  the  public  believes 
that  news  organizations  are  often 
influenced  by  “powerful  people  and 
organizations,”  such  as  the  federal 
government  (cited  by  74%  of  respon¬ 
dents),  business  corporations  (71%), 
advertisers  (71%),  liberals  (52%), 
conservatives  (48%),  Catholics  (28%) 
and  Jews  (25%). 
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Down  time  ordered 
at  Gannett  unit 

Gannett  Co.’s  daily  newspaper  group  in  the  New  York 
City  suburbs  has  ordered  employees  to  work  less — and  get 
paid  less. 

Suffering  from  a  staggering  Northeast  economy,  Gan¬ 
nett  Suburban  Newspapers  in  White  Plains,  N.Y.,  cut  full¬ 
time  hourly  workers  to  35  hours  a  week,  from  37.5 

Salaried  employees,  including  executives,  were 
required  to  take  off  two  d  lys  a  month  without  pay. 

“These  reductions  are  necessary  and  may  forestall  the 
possibility  of  layoffs,”  president  and  publisher  Gary  F. 
Sherlock  told  employees. 

The  cuts — affecting  1,055  full-time  emloyeees  but  not 
500  part-timers — have  been  scheduled  to  last  through 
March,  when  they  will  be  reviewed. 

The  papers  have  lost  several  major  advertisers  to  bank¬ 
ruptcy.  Others  were  cutting  back  or  switching  to  other 
forms  of  advertising. 


N.Y.  newspaper  drivers’ 
union  probed  for  mob  ties 

In  a  two-year  investigation  into  mob  infiltration  of  the 
newspaper  drivers’  union,  state  and  city  police  have 
raided  the  New  York  Post,  New  York  Daily  News,  inde¬ 
pendent  distributors  and  offices  of  the  union  representing 
most  of  the  city’s  newspaper  delivery  drivers. 

The  newspapers  reported  that  authorities  confiscated 
circulation  route  files,  time  sheets  and  accounting  records. 

Police  also  searched  the  homes  of  some  drivers  in  the 
4,000-member  Newspaper  &  Mail  Deliverers  Union  of 
New  York  and  vicinity,  sources  were  quoted  as  saying. 

The  union’s  drivers  deliver  all  four  New  York  dailies, 
either  directly  or  through  distributors. 

Newsday  reported  in  early  January  that  law  enforce¬ 
ment  agencies  were  investigating  allegations  that  newspa¬ 
pers  were  routinely  stolen  by  drivers  and  sold  to  newspa¬ 
per  dealers.  A  grand  jury  also  was  said  to  be  looking  into 
the  sale  of  union  cards. 

Cops  armed  with  search  warrants  spent  over  seven 
hours  at  the  Daily  News  and  took  away  route  and  collec¬ 
tion  files.  More  than  100  officers  at  the  Post  seized  payroll, 
personnel  ad  accounting  files. 

Manhattan  District  Attorney  Robert  Morgenthau  said 
10  warrants  were  executed  as  part  of  the  probe. 

“This  investigation  does  not  focus  on  the  newspapers 
themselves,”  he  said. 

No  arrests  have  been  made. 

Attributing  unnamed  sources,  Newsday  reporter  Scott 
Ladd  reported  that  alleged  thefts  at  the  Daily  News  alone 
could  involve  80,000  papers  and  cost  $50,000  in  lost 
revenue  daily.  Sources  said  the  scheme  involves  stealing 
papers  and  selling  them  at  a  discount  to  dealers.  If  readers 
don’t  buy  them,  they  are  returned  for  credit. 

Newsday  said  the  investigation  focused  on  several 
union  officials.  It  said  the  city’s  largest  distributor.  Metro¬ 
politan  News  Co.  in  Queens,  was  a  target  because  of 
alleged  no-show  jobs  “sanctioned  by  the  union.” 

The  union  has  a  history  of  corruption.  Its  president, 
Douglas  LaChance,  served  five  years  in  prison  for  taking 
kickbacks  from  distributors. 

“I  have  to  be  like  Caesar’s  wife  on  this  job,”  LaChance 
told  Newsday.  “I’d  be  the  most  surprised  guy  in  America 
if  any  of  these  guys  [union  officials]  had  anything  to  do 
with  it.” 
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Stock 

01/28/92  01/21/92  01/28/91 

Affiliated  Publications  Inc.  (NY) 

10.375 

9.875 

8.50 

A.H.  Belo  Corp.  (NY) 

36.25 

35.00 

29.25 

Capital  Cities/ABC  Inc.  (NY) 

420.00 

455.625 

442.00 

Central  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

21.375 

21.875 

18.875 

Dow  Jones  &  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

29.875 

29.00 

27.625 

Gannett  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

45.50 

45.625 

39.625 

Knight  Bidder  Inc.  (NY) 

55.00 

55.25 

48.625 

Lee  Enterprises  Inc.  (NY) 

23.75 

23.50 

25.25 

McClatchy  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

17.50 

18.00 

19.75 

Media  General  Inc.  (AM) 

18.75 

19.25 

19.625 

Multimedia  Inc.  (OTC)* 

24.50 

25.00 

20.58 

New  York  Times  Co.  (AM) 

27.00 

27.50 

22.625 

Park  Communications  Inc.  (OTC) 

14.50 

14.50 

14.625 

Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.  (OTC) 

23.75 

23.75 

19.75 

E.W.  Scripps  Co.  (NY) 

24.00 

23.25 

17.75 

Times  Mirror  Co.  (NY) 

34.00 

34.875 

30.25 

Tribune  Co.  (NY) 

43.75 

45.00 

43.00 

Washington  Post  Co.  (NY) 

199.75 

205.00 

206.50 

*  3  for  1  stock  split 

Editor  &  Publisher 
Foreign  Media  Stock  Values 

(Weekly  Closing  Quotes) 


01/28/92  01/21/92  01/28/91 

13.00 

12.50 

10.00 

12.25 

12.125 

11.375 

13.75 

13.00 

6.63 

58.25 

56.50 

44.00 

19.375 

18.875 

17.875 

17.125 

16.625 

16.625 

15.75 

15.50 

16.75 

24.00 

25.00 

24.00 

7.85 

7.71 

6.25 

22.50 

21.875 

7.875 

McLean  Hunter  Ltd.  (a) 

Hollinger  Inc.  (a) 

Quebecor  Inc.  Class  A  (a)(d) 
Reuters  (c) 

Southam  Inc.  (a) 

Thomson  Corp.  (a) 

Toronto  Sun  Publishing  Corp.  (a) 
TorStar  Corp.  (a) 

Pearson  Ltd.  (b) 

News  Corp.  Ltd.  (c) 

(a)  Quotes  are  in  Canadian  Dollars 

(b)  Quote  is  in  British  Pounds 

(c)  Quote  is  in  U.S.  Dollars 

(d)  2  for  1  stock  split  -  January  24,  1992 


Prepared  for  E&P  by  Wertheim  Schroder  &  Company  Inc. 


WSJ  catches  Olympic  fever 

First  spot-color  advertising.  Now  a  sports  page.  What’s 
to  become  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal^ 

Not  four-color  news  photos,  Dow  Jones  &  Co.  spokes¬ 
man  Roger  May  says. 

But  the  Journal  did  start  offering  spot-color  ads  last  year 
after  plunging  ad  volume  left  it  with  excess  press  capacity. 

And  on  Jan.  24  the  Journal  announced  the  first  sports 
pages — however  brief — in  its  102-year  history. 

“The  daily  diary  of  the  American  Dream,”  as  the  five- 
day-a-week  business  paper  bills  itself,  said  it  will  publish  a 
daily  sports  page  during  the  winter  and  summer  Olympics 
this  year. 

“One  of  the  things  missing  from  the  Journal,  other  than  a 
crowsword  puzzle,  is  sports,”  May  said.  “Our  readers  are 
interested  in  the  subject.” 

(See  SPORTS  on  page  32) 
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ADVERTISING 


What  advertisers  want  from  newspapers 

Media  buyers  from  different  industries  address  Caiifornia 
newspaper  ad  execs;  offer  spending  outiook  for  1992 


By  M.L.  Stein 

Using  blunt  language,  leading  ad¬ 
vertisers  told  an  assemblage  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising  executives  that 
waving  circulation  figures  before 
them  is  not  enough  to  command  their 
business  in  the  hard-pressed  ’90s. 

They  said  that  they  expect  newspa¬ 
per  ad  reps  to  come  up  with  creative 
ideas  to  help  move  their  products  or 
services  in  a  tight  economy. 

The  occasion  was  the  January 
monthly  meeting  of  the  California 
Newspaper  Advertising  Executives 
Association  (CNAEA),  which  invited 
media  buyers  from  different  indus¬ 
tries  to  deliver  a  1992  business  fore¬ 
cast. 

Along  with  their  predictions,  the 
guest  panelists  did  a  switch  on  the  old 
question,  “What  have  you  done  for 
me  lately?”  Their  new  query  was, 
“What  will  you  do  for  me  tomorrow 
and  the  day  after  that?” 


“It’s  imperative  that  newspapers 
ask  the  client  what  we  need,  not  what 
you  want  to  sell  us,”  said  Jim  Carter, 
advertising  director  of  the  Tuttle- 
Click  Automotive  Group,  a  mega¬ 
sized  car  dealership  in  California  and 
Arizona. 

Carter,  whose  company  sells  nine 
domestic  and  foreign  models,  advised 
newspapers  to  re-establish  them¬ 
selves  as  a  priority  buy  for  automo¬ 
tive  customers. 

“History  is  on  your  side,”  he  con¬ 
tinued.  “We  need  the  papers,  but  give 
us  a  reason  to  buy.  What  will  your 
paper  do  for  us?  Circulation  is  only 
one  part  of  the  sale. 

“Our  industry  is  in  the  process  of 
reinventing  itself  and,  if  you  can  help 
us  sell  cars,  we’ll  do  business  with 
you.” 

Carter  and  fellow  panelists  balked 
at  ad  rate  increases  but  he  compli¬ 


mented  newspapers  for  offering  rate 
structures  and  discounts  that  have 
saved  his  firm  money. 

Thomas  L.  Motter,  vice  president/ 
marketing  for  Century  21  of  Pacific 
Inc.,  said  that  the  real  estate  industry 
wants  newspapers  to  focus  on  its 
needs  and  develop  new  business 
methods  to  meet  those  needs. 

“Money  is  what  matters  to  us,”  he 
declared.  “An  agent,  broker  or  real 
estate  company  has  only  so  much  of 
it.  So  give  us  dollar  volume  rates  with 
flexibility  on  where  and  how  and 
when  we  spend  the  money,  instead  of 
devising  formulas  for  numbers  of 
pages  tied  to  other  discounts  or  pro¬ 
grams.” 

Motter  said  that  classified  adver¬ 
tising  is  “becoming  more  of  a  dino¬ 
saur  to  our  industry  each  year”  and  at 
best  is  a  “necessary  evil.” 

He  warned  that  “necessary  evils 
are  things  we  are  always  looking  for 
ways  to  make  no  longer  necessary.” 


His  point,  the  speaker  said,  was 
that  newspapers  would  be  smart  to 
employ  creative  energy  to  make  ad¬ 
vertising  more  productive. 

An  example,  Motter  said,  are  home 
buyers’  fairs. 

“If  you  expect  our  participation 
and  support,  take  the  time  to  discuss 
our  needs,  our  customer  profiles,  and 
how  to  get  them  to  the  event,”  he 
stated. 

Motter  complained  that  current 
newspaper  formats  for  such  fairs  do 
not  attract  a  good  customer  profile  for 
the  industry,  do  not  involve  a  system 
for  obtaining  and  disseminating  buyer 
leads,  and  do  not  track  results  to 
determine  the  success  or  failure  of  the 
event. 

Motter  also  urged  the  ad  executives 
to  think  carefully  about  real  estate 
sales  associates  and  the  marketing 
dollars  they  command. 


Newspaper  reps,  he  pointed  out, 
should  provide  these  salespeople  with 
integrated  marketing  products  that 
include  ads,  inserts  and  their  distribu¬ 
tion,  and  direct  mail. 

“You  might  broaden  your  scope  by 
looking  at  your  business  as  a  market¬ 
ing  services  company  rather  than  a 
classified  advertising  vehicle,”  Mot¬ 
ter  said.  “You  have  everything  you 
need.  You  are  a  printer,  have  design 
departments,  market  research  and  de¬ 
mographics  capacity  —  and  you 
know  how  to  target  specific  audi¬ 
ences.” 

The  grocery  business  also  can  use  a 
little  help  from  newspapers,  said  Jack 
Ackroyd,  advertising  director  for 
Hughes  Markets,  a  large  supermarket 
chain. 

“Keep  us  informed  about  future 
editorial  content,”  he  urged.  “We 
want  to  know  what’s  coming  up  so  we 
can  tie  it  in  with  our  merchandising.” 

To  design  more  compelling  ads, 
newspaper  advertising  personnel 
should  visit  Hughes  stores  and  read 
its  ads  to  “get  to  know  who  we  are  so 
that,  when  you  communicate  with  us, 
you’ll  save  both  of  us  a  lot  of  time  by 
having  a  better  feel  for  what  we  may 
or  may  not  be  interested  in,”  the 
executive  suggested. 

Ackroyd  said  his  company  also  is 
grateful  for  advance  notice  of  national 
coupon  drops  so  that  its  markets  can 
have  adequate  supplies  on  hand. 

Gary  Nelson,  advertising  manager 
for  the  huge  (about  700  locations) 
Thrifty  drugstore  chain,  expressed 
concern  about  dwindling  newspaper 
readership  by  people  too  busy  to 
read. 

At  the  same  time,  he  asserted, 
newspapers  are  imposing  “unwar¬ 
ranted  rate  increases”  on  advertisers. 

He  also  called  on  newspapers  to 
end  the  practice  of  sending  out  com¬ 
petitive  circulars  in  the  same  pack¬ 
age. 

“We  wonder  if  our  message  is  get¬ 
ting  through,”  he  commented. 

Worry  about  declining  readership 
also  was  voiced  by  Chuck  Davis,  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  Rogersound 
Labs,  a  small  but  growing  chain  of 
stores  specializing  in  audio  and  video 
equipment. 

He  said  that,  although  newspapers 


“it’s  imperative  that  newspapers  ask  the  ciient  what 
we  need,  not  what  you  want  to  seii  us,”  said  Jim 
Carter,  advertising  director  of  the  Tuttie-Ciick 
Automotive  Group,  a  mega-sized  car  deaiership  in 
Caiifornia  and  Arizona. 
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continue  to  be  an  important  part  of  his 
firm’s  marketing  mix,  it  has  been  reg¬ 
ularly  utilizing  its  own  in-house  mail¬ 
ing  list  to  some  350,000  customers  and 
also  is  using  other  direct  mail  pro¬ 
grams  for  non-customers. 

However,  because  of  their  being 
able  to  deliver  “an  affluent,  educated 
audience,”  newspapers  are  "the 
foundation  of  any  successful  retail 
advertising  program,”  Davis  de¬ 
clared. 

The  panel’s  1992  business  forecast 
was  generally  bleak  with  a  few  bright 
spots. 

Noting  that  the  automotive  indus¬ 
try  lost  between  $5  million  and  $7 
billion  in  1991,  Carter  said  this 
year  will  see  a  flat  economy  with  a 
gradual  upturn  in  the  second  and  third 
quarters. 

He  predicted  that  industry  trend  is 
toward  mega-dealer  operations  to  cut 
costs  and  an  increase  in  the  spare 
parts  and  service  business  as  more 
people  continue  to  keep  their  old  cars. 

In  real  estate,  Motter  observed,  the 


slump  in  the  dollar  volume  of  sales  is 
expected  to  continue  in  1992,  and  prop¬ 
erty  values  in  some  areas  may  drop  as 
much  as  109^. 

By  the  third  quarter,  however,  the 
drop  should  begin  to  reverse  itself, 
partly  as  a  result  of  builders’  inability 
to  meet  housing  demands,  Motter 
said.  Home  prices  and  interest  rates 
will  keep  skidding,  he  added. 

“As  an  industry,  we  are  not  likely 
to  have  any  more  money  to  spend  in 
1992  than  1991  ..  .  but  good  business 
people  will  survive  and  grow  and  will 
cut  expenses  to  live  within  their 
revenue  levels,  including  advertis¬ 
ing,”  Motter  said. 

Ackroyd  predicted  that  conven¬ 
tional  supermarket  operators  who  do 
not  present  themselves  as  a  “com¬ 
plete  shopping  experience”  are  in  for 
a  tough  year. 

They  will  be  battling  alternative 
retail  units  such  as  club  stores,  spe¬ 
cialty  operations  like  Bristol  Farms, 
and  mass  marketers  like  K  mart. 


which  are  edging  into  the  food  line,  he 
explained. 

Nelson  anticipated  “slow  sales 
growth”  for  pharmacy  stores  as  they 
face  competition  from  supermarkets, 
mail  order  drug  companies,  and  ware¬ 
house  outlets.  Customers,  he  said, 
will  look  for  convenience,  service  and 
a  better  selection,  particularly  in 
ethnic  neighborhoods. 

Because  the  electronics  industry  is 
technology  driven  and  there  are  no 
new  VCR,  CD  players  or  any  other 
“must  have”  products  on  the  hori¬ 
zon,  dealers  in  1992  must  retain  their 
current  customers  and  attract  new 
ones  by  superior  service  and  solid 
value,  Davis  remarked. 

“This  means  we’ve  had  to  work 
harder  to  hold  onto  our  piece  of  the 
audio/visual  pie.  We’ve  been  pro¬ 
moting  far  more  aggressively  .  .  . 
with  special  financing  programs,  cate- 
gory-specific  sales,  and  value-added 
premiums.  It  also  means  we’ve  had  to 
take  a  hard  look  at  each  and  every 
advertising  dollar  we  spend.” 


Retailers  talk  ad  strategies 

Tell  newspaper  ad  directors  that  mass-appeal  campaigns  are 
no  longer  effective;  target  marketing  is  the  way  to  go 


By  Ann  Marie  Kerwin 

“If  we  continue  to  sell  to  a  mass 
market,  we  are  missing  everybody,” 
said  Kenneth  A.  Macke,  chairman 
and  CEO  of  the  Dayton  Hudson  Corp., 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  addressing  the 
recent  International  Newspaper  and 
Marketing  Executives  conference  in 
San  Diego. 

Macke  was  one  of  three  speakers 
who  addressed  retail  concerns.  The 
others,  Margeret  A.  Gilliam,  director 
of  equity  research,  the  First  Boston 
Corp.,  New  York,  N.Y.,  and  Walter 
K.  Levy,  chairman  and  founder  of 
Walter  K.  Levy  and  Robert  E.  Ker- 
son  Associates  Inc.,  New  York, 
N.Y.,  also  indicated  that  the  retailers 
who  would  win  were  those  who  tried 
to  reach  the  individual. 

“We  don’t  have  a  mass  market 
today.  We  need  to  understand  the 
consumer  and  what  shapes  [his  or 
her]  behavior,”  Levy  said. 

He  believes  that  a  revolutionary, 
not  evolutionary,  change  is  occurring 
in  retail  today,  which  will  not  only 
restructure  the  industry  but  society  as 
a  whole. 

Micro-  and  target-marketing  are 
what  will  reach  the  consumer  today, 
the  retail  executives  said. 


Macke  believes  that  an  explosion 
and  celebration  of  differences  is 
occurring  in  the  country.  He  said 
racial  and  ethnic  diversity  —  as  well 
as  diversities  in  interests,  income 
needs,  demands  for  services,  prod¬ 
ucts  and  information,  and  values  — 
are  creating  an  environment  that 
demands  a  targeted  message. 

“Consumers  today  are  reshaping 
not  only  their  own  households  but  the 


taxes,  and  interest  on  debts  that  have 
been  built  up,  leaving  less  for  con¬ 
sumption. 

“Baby  boomers  and  their  spending 
habits  have  impacted  on  all  kinds  of 
industries,  but  now  they  are  con¬ 
cerned  with  caring  for  their  parents 
and  higher  education  for  their  chil¬ 
dren,”  Gilliam  said.  “We  are  paying 
for  past  excesses,  not  the  least  of 
which  is  the  environment.” 


Retailers  are  operating  in  a  more  traditional, 
conservative  environment,  he  said.  Because  a  mass 
market  is  gone,  newspapers  should  counsel  retail 
clients  about  what  moves  their  readers,  he  suggested. 


very  face  of  our  cities.  They  are 
reconsidering  how  they  are  spending 
their  time.  They  are  changing  how 
they  are  spending  their  money,  and 
they  are  changing  where  and  how 
they  spend  it,”  Macke  said. 

Consumer  spending  is  two-thirds  of 
the  U.S.  national  product,  according 
to  Gilliam.  But  today  that  spending  is 
under  pressure,  he  said,  with 
demands  on  consumer  money  coming 
from  medical  care,  state  and  local 


Levy  also  sees  social  changes  con¬ 
tributing  to  retailing  woes.  The  BCCl 
scandal,  savings-and-loan  collapses, 
high  salaries  for  non-producing 
executives,  social  concerns  of  home¬ 
lessness  and  crime,  and  the  growing 
realization  of  educational  shortfalls 
are  all  contributing  factors  in  a  new 
value  system,  he  stated. 

Baby  boomers  dominate  tlie  mar¬ 
ketplace,  and  they  are  not  younger, 
(See  RETAILERS  on  page  32) 
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ADVERTISING 


Getting  personal 


The  Village  Voice  Is  a  good  example  of  how  personal  ads  have 
remained  a  moneymaker  for  newspapers  despite  the  soft  economy 


By  Tony  Case 

“One  clinically  insane  couple  seeks 
humorous  female  freak.  Call  ext. 
1503.” — personal  advertisement.  Vil¬ 
lage  Voice,  New  York  City. 

Personal  ads  were  once  as  foreign 
to  the  newspaper  business  as  color 
pictures  or  recycled  newsprint.  But, 
as  they  became  a  beloved  staple  of 
popular  culture,  they  also  came  to  be 
seen  by  some  publications  as  an  inno¬ 
vative  answer  to  slipping  advertising 
revenues. 

Perhaps  no  group  of  papers  has 
benefited  more  from  this  hip  genre  of 
advertising  than  the  alternative 
weeklies,  outspoken  chroniclers  of 
the  counterculture. 

The  Village  Voice  is  a  good  ex¬ 
ample  of  how  personals  have  re¬ 
mained  a  moneymaker  despite  the 
newspaper  industry’s  current  eco¬ 
nomic  milieu.  Although  classified, 
like  other  types  of  advertising,  has 
been  hit  hard  by  the  recession,  the 
personals  appear  to  be  more  popular 
than  ever. 

At  the  Voice,  where  classified 
accounts  for  some  35%  of  overall 
earnings  and  nearly  half  of  total  ad 
revenue,  the  personals  column,  rep¬ 
resenting  around  11%  of  the  paper’s 
total  classified  business,  is  the  best- 
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The  Village  Voice's  Person-to- 
Person  Classifieds  is  distributed  free 
each  week. 

Each  issue  contains  more  than 
1 ,000  entries  for  singles  seeking  sin¬ 
gles,  singles  seeking  couples,  couples 
seeking  singles,  couples  seeking  cou¬ 
ples — whatever  one’s  libidinal  pro¬ 
clivity  might  be. 

The  paper  contains  display  ads,  as 
well,  and  features  an  advice  column,  a 
situations  wanted  section  for  job 


“If  you  can  start  a  publication  that  doesn’t  lose 
money  in  the  beginning,  then  that’s  encouraging,’ 
Schneiderman  said. 


used,  audio-driven  feature — and  it  is 
growing  in  popularity.  The  personals 
are  a  veritable  savior  for  those  who 
have  come  to  depend  upon  newspa¬ 
pers  not  only  for  their  information  and 
entertainment  but  for  a  date  on  Satur¬ 
day  night. 

The  paper  has  had  such  success 
with  its  personals,  in  fact,  that  it 
recently  created  a  new  outlet  for 
them.  Person  to  Person  Classifieds, 
distributed  free  every  week  at  hun¬ 
dreds  of  restaurants,  nightclubs,  su¬ 
permarkets  and  newsracks  through¬ 
out  the  New  York  area. 


seekers,  and  a  telemart  listing  for  the 
reader  hunting  for  a  baseball  card 
collection  or  a  pet  chinchilla. 

The  company  plans  to  expand 
P-to-P’s  display  advertising  effort  by 
approaching  smaller  businesses  that 
cannot  afford  to  buy  ads  in  the  regular 
Voice,  which  reports  a  paid  circula¬ 
tion  of  142,000. 

Village  Voice  Publishing  Co.  presi¬ 
dent  David  Schneiderman  said  he 
wants  to  develop  the  60,000-circula¬ 
tion  P-to-P  into  a  lifestyles  publica¬ 
tion,  markedly  different  from  the  reg¬ 
ular  Village  Voice  which  focuses 


mainly  on  the  arts,  entertainment  and 
politics. 

Editorial  features  such  as  reader- 
authored  stories  and  restaurant 
reviews  are  planned  for  the  paper, 
and  already  each  issue’s  cover 
illustration  is  chosen  from  submis¬ 
sions  by  New  York’s  abundant  pool 
of  free-lance  artists.  Hopefully,  by 
building  this  intimate  relationship 
with  its  audience,  P-to-P  will  meta¬ 
morphose  into  a  bona  fide  “reader- 
driven  publication,”  Schneiderman 
said. 

“Since  it’s  interactive  on  the  adver¬ 
tising  end,  we  want  to  make  it  interac¬ 
tive  editorially,”  he  explained.  “We 
want  to  start  dialogues  in  the  book, 
and  we  really  want  editorial  written 
by  people  who  read  it  and  use  it  [so]  it 
becomes  their  sort  of  personal  publi¬ 
cation.  The  Village  Voice  is  written 
by  first-class  journalists  .  .  .  but 
we’d  like  for  this  to  be  something  that 
is  written  by  readers.” 

Schneiderman  says  P-to-P,  which 
as  of  this  writing  had  published  its 
eighteenth  consecutive  issue,  is  mak¬ 
ing  money,  surely  an  unusual  circum¬ 
stance  for  an  upstart  paper,  especially 
during  these  risky  times.  “If  you  can 
start  a  publication  that  doesn’t  lose 
money  in  the  beginning,  then  that’s 
encouraging,”  he  said. 

Initial  reader  response  to  the  paper 
has  been  positive,  he  contended,  as 
those  who  take  out  the  personal  ads 
now  have  more  potential  respondents 
and,  hopefully,  rendezvous. 

P-to-P  is  so  hot,  in  fact,  that  the 
company  currently  is  producing  more 
racks  for  distributing  copies;  the 
paper  regularly  “disappears”  at  dis¬ 
plays  in  heavy-traffic  areas  such  as 
midtown  Manhattan,  according  to 
Schneiderman. 

Eventually,  he  said,  distribution 
will  be  reduced  at  restaurants  and 
clubs,  and  vending  boxes  will  flourish 
because  they  serve  a  promotional 
function. 

Schneiderman  does  not  expect  the 
regular  Voice’s  circulation  to  drop 
because  of  competition  from  the  new 
publication,  saying  it  was  “hard  to 
believe”  that,  popular  as  personals 
are,  people  would  buy  the  Voice  for 
the  one  feature  alone. 

(See  PERSONALS  on  page  31) 
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Project  Censored 

Organization’s  judges  seiect  most-censored  stories  for  1991 


Of  the  top  lO  stories  cited  in  the 
annual  report  by  Project  Censored, 
three  involved  the  Persian  Gulf  war. 

The  conflict  was  one  of  the  “best 
censored”  wars  in  history,  said  Pro¬ 
fessor  Carl  Jensen  of  Sonoma  State 
University  in  California,  the  director 
of  Project  Censored. 

The  10  most  “censored”  stories  for 
1991  were  selected  by  a  panel  of 
judges  from  the  fields  of  journalism, 
education,  and  other  professional 
organizations. 

Heading  the  list  of  the  10  stories 
was  a  claim  that  the  CBS  and  NBC 
networks  rejected  professional  video¬ 
tape  footage  taken  at  the  height  of  the 
airwar  in  Iraq  by  two  Emmy  award¬ 
winning  documentary  producers. 

“The  footage  substantially  contra¬ 
dicted  U.S.  administration  claims 
that  civilian  damage  from  the  Ameri¬ 
can-led  bombing  campaign  was 
light,”  the  panel  said. 

Taking  second  place  in  the  lineup 
was  the  entire  Gulf  war,  which,  it  was 


asserted,  “set  new,  questionable 
standards  for  wartime  secrecy.  Many 
important  stories,  which  the  public 
had  a  right  to  know,  are  still  not  being 
reported  by  the  major  media.” 

The  war  was  noted  again  in  number 
six,  titled  “No  Iraqi  Threat  to  Saudi 
Arabia?”  This  report  said  satellite 
photos  of  Iraq  and  Kuwait  on  Sept. 
11,  1990,  revealed  no  evidence  of  a 
massive  Iraqi  army  threat  to  Saudi 
Arabia  as  cited  by  President  Bush  that 
same  day  as  he  sought  to  rally  public 
support  for  U.S.  intervention  in  the 
Gulf  situation. 

The  seven  other  “censored”  sto¬ 
ries  are  as  follows; 

3.  “Voodoo  Economics”:  The 
media  are  charged  with  failing  to 
explain  the  severity  of  the  national 
deficit  and  why  the  ecomomy  went 
bad  in  1991. 

4.  “The  $250  Billion  Political 
Cover-up”:  A  documentary  pro¬ 
duced  by  PBS  Frontline  and  the  San 
Francisco-based  Center  for  Investi¬ 


gative  Reporting  “revealed  the  truth 
about  the  extent  of  the  savings  and 
loan  scandal  and  how  it  was  covered 
up  so  that  it  would  not  threaten 
George  Bush’s  candidacy  in  1988,” 
the  judges  said. 

5.  “DoD's  Untold  Scandal”:  It  is 
alleged  that  a  Justice  Department 
investigation  into  possible  fraud  and 
bribery  in  securing  defense  contracts 
“could  equal  or  exceed  the  ‘Teapot 
Dome’  scandal  or  the  Pentagon 
Papers  in  its  scope  ...” 

7.  “FoIA  Is  an  Oxymoron”:  The 
judges  contend  that  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  has  been  eroded  to 
the  point  of  possible  obsolescence 
over  the  past  10  years  in  a  climate  of  a 
hostile  attitude  toward  the  public’s 
right  to  know.  The  Reagan  and  Bush 
administrations  are  blamed. 

8.  “Corporate  America’s  Anti- 
environmental  Campaign”:  Corpora¬ 
tions  are  accused  of  anti-environmen¬ 
tal  activities,  including  multimillion 

(See  CENSORED  on  page  27) 
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can’t  Xerox 
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NEWSPEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 


Michael  Days 


Charles  Tramo 


Joe  Grata 


Michael  Days,  formerly  business 
editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Daily 
News,  has  been  promoted  to  assistant 
managing  editor;  Marc  Meltzer, 
formerly  deputy  business  editor,  suc¬ 
ceeds  Days  as  business  editor. 

Previously,  Days  covered  City  Hall, 
education  and  the  Philadelphia  school 
district  and  was  an  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor  for  the  Daily  News,  and  earlier 
worked  at  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal,  the  Rochester,  N.Y.,  Demo¬ 
crat  &  Chronicle  and  in  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  bureau  of  the  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal. 

Meltzer  has  served  as  a  business 
reporter  at  the  Daily  News,  and  ear¬ 
lier  was  with  the  Memphis  Commer¬ 
cial  Appeal  and  the  Decat ur{l]\.)  Her¬ 
ald  and  Review. 

Charles  J.  Tramo,  formerly  city 
circulation  manager  for  the  Daily 
News’  sister  paper,  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  now  serves  as  circulation 
director  of  the  Daily  News. 

Tramo  has  served  in  several  circu¬ 
lation  posts  for  Philadelphia  Newspa¬ 
pers  Inc.;  according  to  PNl,  his  pro¬ 
motion  is  the  first  major  personnel 
change  since  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  Daily  News  and  the 
Inquirer  were  merged  into  one  opera¬ 
tion  last  year. 


Valerie  Chow  Bush,  former  assis¬ 
tant  editor  of  the  Village  Voice  in 
New  York  City,  has  been  named  the 
new  executive  director  of  the  Asian 
American  Journalists  Association. 

She  replaces  Diane  Yen-Mei 
Wong,  who  resigned  but  will  remain 
with  AAJA  at  its  San  Francisco  head¬ 
quarters  on  a  full-time  basis  through 
the  end  of  January  for  a  smooth 
transition. 

Bush  also  worked  as  a  reporter- 
intern  with  the  Washington  Post  and 
as  a  reporter  for  East/West  News  in 
San  Francisco. 

In  other  AAJA  staff  changes,  for¬ 
mer  job  coordinator/administrative 
assistant  Doris  Y.S.  Owyang  has 
been  promoted  to  the  new  position  of 
program  coordinator,  and  intern 


Sandra  Yoshizuka  to  part-time 
administrative  assistant. 


Joe  Grata,  who  covers  transporta¬ 
tion  news  for  the  Pittsburgh  Press, 
was  recently  named  a  special  editor/ 
news.  He  is  the  sixth  reporter  at  the 
Press  to  be  given  the  title,  which  was 
created  to  promote  members  of  the 
news  staff  without  changing  their  pri¬ 
mary  news  assignment,  according  to 
the  paper. 


Thomas  Vail,  chairman  of  the 
Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain  Dealer  and  its 
former  editor  and  publisher,  is  retir¬ 
ing  after  a  42-year  newspaper  career. 
Vail’s  great-grandfather.  Liberty 
Holden,  bought  the  Plain  Dealer  in 
1885. 

Vail,  who  started  his  career  as  a 
reporter  for  the  old  Cleveland  News, 
became  vice  president  and  a  director 
of  Forest  City  Publishing  Co.,  owner 
of  the  Plain  Dealer,  in  1962.  A  year 
later,  at  age  37,  he  was  made  pub¬ 
lisher  and  editor.  He  was  asked  to 
remain  in  those  positions  after  New- 
house  Newspapers  bought  the  com¬ 
pany  in  1967.  Vail,  65,  became  chair¬ 
man  in  1989.  He  says  he  will  work  on 
community  projects  and  other  inter¬ 
ests  after  leaving  the  newspaper. 


Arthur  W.  Putnam,  interim  pub¬ 
lisher  and  earlier  assistant  publisher 
of  the  Naugatuck  (Conn.)  Daily 
News,  has  been  named  publisher  of 
the  paper.  He  succeeds  Brian  Harri¬ 
son,  who  recently  resigned. 

Previously,  Putnam  was  marketing 
director  for  the  Woodbury,  Conn., 
publication  Voices  and  assistant  pub¬ 
lisher  with  the  Litchfield  County 
Times  in  New  Milford,  Conn.,  and  the 
Danbury,  Conn.,  News-Times. 


The  New  York  Times  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  following  editorial  ap¬ 
pointments. 

Lynda  Richardson,  formerly  a  re- 


—  NEWSPEOPLE  EDITOR 
TONY  CASE 


porter  for  the  Washington  Post,  has 
joined  the  Times  as  a  reporter  for  the 
metro  section;  Judith  Serrin,  for¬ 
merly  a  teacher  and  administrator  at 
the  Columbia  University  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism  in  New  York 
and  earlier  a  reporter  with  the  Detroit 
Free  Press,  the  Iowa  City  (Iowa) 
Press-Citizen  and  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national,  now  works  on  the  metropo¬ 
litan  copy  desk  at  the  Times;  and 
LeAnn  Wilcox,  who  has  worked  at 
the  Miami  Herald  and  the  Kansas 
City  Star,  has  been  hired  as  a  sports 
copy  editor. 

*  *  * 

James  Bellows,  the  last  editor  in 
chief  of  the  defunct  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  and  the  first  managing  editor 
of  the  syndicated  television  program 
Entertainment  Tonight,  has  been 
appointed  Los  Angeles  bureau  chief 
of  TV  Guide  magazine. 

Bellows  also  has  served  as  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  ABC-TV’s  World  News 
Tonight  with  Peter  Jennings  and 
executive  producer  of  the  now- 
canceled  infotainment  program  USA 
Today  on  TV.  He  also  developed  the 
interactive  computer  news  and  infor¬ 
mation  service  Prodigy  for  the  IBM 
and  Sears  corporations. 


Ralph  H.  Mastropoalo,  formerly 
sales  development  supervisor  of  the 
Fresno,  Calif.,  community  paper 
Neighbors,  recently  was  promoted  to 
advertising  sales  manager. 

*  ♦  * 

Mike  Wallace,  formerly  editor  of 
the  Watsonville  (Calif.)  Regis ter- 
Pajaronian,  has  launched  Mike  Wal¬ 
lace  News  Consulting  in  Capitola, 
Calif.,  he  announced. 

*  ♦  * 

The  Evansville  (Ind.)  Courier  Co. 
recently  announced  the  following 
changes  in  its  advertising  department. 

Nancee  Simms,  formerly  major 
accounts  representative  and  coordi¬ 
nator  of  the  summer  intern  program 
for  the  company,  now  serves  as 
audio/delivery  express  manager; 
Scott  Wright,  previously  major 
accounts  coordinator,  is  sales  devel- 
opment  manager;  and  Kay 
Lachowecki,  formerly  an  account 
executive  for  the  Nashville  Tennes¬ 
sean,  is  an  account  executive  in 
Evansville. 
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James  McGarvey  Lila  Locksley 

The  Bergen  County,  N.J.,  Record 
has  announced  the  following  associ¬ 
ate  editor  appointments. 

Lila  Locksley,  formerly  assistant 
to  the  editor  and  earlier  a  reporter  and 
assistant  assignment  editor  for  the 
paper,  now  is  associate  editor  with 
responsibility  for  the  Lifestyle  sec¬ 
tion,  editorial  administration,  the 
library  and  newsroom  systems. 

James  McGarvey,  formerly  chief 
assignment  editor  and  earlier  a  copy 
editor  at  the  Record,  is  associate  edi¬ 
tor  responsible  for  general  news¬ 
gathering  and  assignment,  including 
community  and  specialty  beats,  in¬ 
vestigative  reporting,  state  coverage 
and  the  Washington  bureau. 

Vivian  Waixel,  who  has  served  in 
several  newsroom  positions  at  the 
paper  including  reporter,  business 
editor,  sports  editor  and  chief  news 
editor,  serves  as  associate  editor  in 
charge  of  the  news  desk,  main  news 
copy  desk,  sports  and  business. 


Vivian  Waixel  Kay  McGrow  Sharon  McAfee 

tant  managing  editor  of  design  and  executive  editor  in  Norfolk,  was 
features  for  the  Sun;  and  Luke  Betts,  named  to  succeed  McAtee  as  director 

formerly  assistant  managing  editor  of  of  human  resources, 
features,  has  assumed  the  position  of  McGraw  has  worked  with  the 
corporate  editor.  papers  as  a  reporter,  deputy  manag- 

^  ing  editor,  assistant  managing  editor, 

projects  editor.  Daily  Break  editor 
Sharon  McAtee,  vice  president  and  city  editor, 
and  human  resources  director  of  the 

Virginian-Pilot  and  the  Ledger-Star  *  *  * 

of  Norfolk,  has  been  named  to  the  Robert  Shomphe,  formerly  sales 
newly  created  position  of  vice  presi-  director  for  Suburban  World  News- 
dent  and  continuous  improvement  papers,  Needham,  Mass.,  and  earlier 
coordinator  for  the  newspapers.  assistant  advertising  manager  with 

McAtee  earlier  worked  in  person-  Town  Crier  Publications,  Sudbury, 
nel  positions  with  the  V-P  and  L-S,  Mass.,  is  the  new  ad  manager  for  the 
their  parent  company  Landmark  newspaper  division  of  Beacon  Corn- 
Communications  Inc.  of  Norfolk  and  munications  in  Acton,  Mass.  He 
the  Greensboro  (N.C.)  News  &  Rec-  oversees  the  management  of  the  retail 
ord,  also  a  landmark  publication.  and  the  classified  departments  for 
Kay  McGraw,  formerly  deputy  Beacon’s  daily  and  weekly  papers. 


The  Society  of  Professional  Jour¬ 
nalists,  Greencastle,  Ind.,  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  following  staff  appoint¬ 
ments. 

Gregory  Christopher,  formerly  a 
sports  marketing  representative  with 
Purdue  University  in  Hammond, 
Ind.,  and  earlier  a  broadcast  account 
executive  and  NBC  Sports  research 
analyst,  is  the  SPJ’s  new  director  of 
advertising  and  marketing;  Laura 
PORCO,  who  has  worked  for  the 
American  Cancer  Society  in  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio,  an  Indianapolis  blood  cen¬ 
ter  and  Rep.  Mike  Stinziano  of  Ohio, 
was  appointed  communications  di¬ 
rector;  and  Teresa  Wallman,  for¬ 
merly  a  broadcast  reporter  and  editor 
in  Bloomington,  Ind.,  is  program 
manager,  responsible  for  matching 
job  seekers  and  employers  for  the 
SPJ’s  job  service. 


Worrell  Enterprises,  Inc.,  has  sold 

Daili^ERecord 


(Evening  Circulation  5,700) 


(Evening  Circulation  4,000) 


To  American  Publishing  Co.  of  West  Frankfort,  Illinois 


The  Toronto  Sun  has  made  the  fol¬ 
lowing  editorial  appointments. 

Jim  O’Leary,  formerly  sports  edi¬ 
tor,  now  serves  as  European  bureau 
chief,  succeeding  Paul  Stanway, 
now  executive  editor  of  the  Edmon¬ 
ton,  Alta.,  Sun-,  Hugh  Stuart,  for¬ 
merly  assistant  sports  editor,  is  assis- 


We  are  proud  to  have  served  as  the  broker  for 
Worrell  Enterprises  in  this  transaction 

Dirks,  Van  Essen  &  Associates 
313-646-4230 
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Robert  S.  Becker,  formerly  a  staff 
attorney  with  the  Reporters  Commit¬ 
tee  for  Freedom  of  the  Press,  has 
started  a  private  law  practice  which 
will  concentrate  on  legal  issues 
affecting  the  news  and  information 
industries,  he  announced. 

Becker  previously  was  assistant 
director  for  publications  and  manag¬ 
ing  editor  for  the  RCFP's  quarterly 
publication  News  Media  &  the  Law, 
legal  affairs  and  business  reporter  at 
the  Springfield,  Mass.,  Morninff 
Union  and  a  general  assignment 
reporter  at  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Times,  the  New  Britain  (Conn.)  Her¬ 
ald  and  the  Virginia  Beach  {\a.)Bea- 


Robert  E.  Knapp,  formerly  man¬ 
ager  of  information  systems  consult¬ 
ing  for  Grant  Thornton,  an  accounting 
and  management  consulting  firm 
based  in  Washington,  D.C.,  has  been 
named  director  of  the  information 
systems  operation  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association/ 
Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau.  He 
is  responsible  for  planning  and  imple¬ 
menting  the  consolidation  of  the  com¬ 
puter  systems  of  the  AN  PA  and  the 
NAB. 

Knapp  earlier  was  manager  of  sys¬ 
tems  implementation  consulting  with 
the  accounting  and  management  con¬ 
sulting  concern  Ernst  &  Young  of 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  a  systems 


-  OBITUARIES  — 


analyst  and  quality  assurance  engi¬ 
neer  for  Eastman  Kodak  Co., 
Rochester,  N.Y. 


Nancy  E.  Roman,  who  has  worked 
as  a  reporter  for  the  Fort  Lauderdale 
(Fla.)  News  and  Sun-Sentinel,  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  and  the  Waco 
(Texas)  Trihune-Herald,  now  covers 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  and  legal 
affairs  for  the  Washington  Times.  She 
succeeds  Dawn  Weyrich,  who  re¬ 
signed. 

Roman  also  has  served  as  a  legisla¬ 
tive  assistant  for  foreign  affairs  and 
press  secretary  for  U.S.  Rep.  E.  Clay 
Shaw  Jr.  of  Florida. 


Jim  Barniak,  50,  a  sports  colum¬ 
nist  for  the  Philadelphia  Evening 
Bulletin  and  a  sports  broadcaster, 
died  Dec.  30  following  surgery  for 
gastrointestinal  bleeding. 


John  Michael  Barry,  82,  editor, 
publisher  and  columnist  for  the 
defunct  weekly  Kentucky  Irish 
American  who  later  was  a  columnist 
for  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal, 
died  of  prostate  cancer  Jan.  10. 


Sam  Churchill,  80,  an  author  who 
also  wrote  for  the  Yakima  (Wash.) 
Herald-Republic,  died  Dec.  28  in 
Portland,  Ore. 

*  *  * 

John  Elliott,  95,  a  foreign  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  defunct  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  who  helped  create 
Radio  Free  Europe  in  the  1950s  and 
worked  on  the  H-T  financial  desk  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  the  Agency 
for  International  Development,  died 
Jan.  4. 

*  Hf  * 

Marvin  Edward  Garrette,  53, 
managing  editor  and  earlier  assistant 
state  editor  and  special  projects  editor 
with  the  Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dis- 
patch,  died  of  cancer  Jan.  4. 


Thelma  Thurston  Gorham,  78,  a 
Journalism  professor  at  Florida  Agri¬ 
cultural  and  Mechanical  University  in 
Tallahassee,  was  found  dead  in  her 
home  Jan.  7,  according  to  FA«&M’s 
Journalism  school. 

Gorham  had  edited  several  black 
publications,  including  New  Lady 
magazine,  the  Western  Journal  of 
Black  Studies,  the  Alpha  Kappa 


Alpha  sorority  publication  Ivy  Leaf 
and  the  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People’s 
Crisis  magazine. 


Carl  Hartness,  81,  former  owner 
and  operator  of  the  Weatherford 
(Texas)  Democrat  and  Hartness 
Printing  Co.,  died  in  Fort  Worth  Jan.  3. 

4:  *  !|c 

Larry  Josephs,  34,  a  news  assis¬ 
tant  at  the  New  York  Times,  contribu¬ 
tor  to  the  Times’  Sunday  magazine 
and  earlier  a  reporter  with  the  Miami 
Herald,  died  of  complications  from 
AIDS  Dec.  29. 


George  B.  Keyzers,  79,  publisher 
of  the  defunct  twice-weekly  Delano 
(Calif.)  Record,  died  Dec.  28. 


Marilyn  Kirkby,  61,  fashion  edi¬ 
tor  for  the  Seattle  Times,  died  of 
cancer  Jan.  4. 

*  *  * 

George  V.  Mather,  81,  retired 
editor  of  the  Albion  (Mich.)  Recorder, 
died  Jan.  1  following  a  long  illness. 


Sue  Terrill  Matthews,  64, 
retired  lifestyles  editor  of  the  Far¬ 
mington,  N.Y.,  Daily  Times,  died 
Dec.  31. 


John  W.  Murray,  73,  a  former 
Journalism  professor  at  Michigan 
State  University  and  an  aide  to  the 
late  Gov.  B.  Mennen  Williams,  died 
Jan.  4  in  Lansing,  Mich.,  following 
heart  failure. 

Murray  earlier  was  a  reporter  for 


papers  in  Ohio  and  Michigan,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Detroit  Free  Press. 


Robert  O’Boyle,  32,  a  columnist 
who  chronicled  his  battle  with  AIDS 
for  more  than  18  months  in  the  Seattle 
Times  and  earlier  was  with  the  Walla 
Walla  (Wash.)  Union-Bulletin,  died 
of  AIDS  Jan.  6. 

*  *  * 

David  Paul  O’Brian,  46,  a  religion 
and  ethics  editor  at  the  San  Jose 
(Calif.)  Mercury  News  who  earlier 
worked  for  the  Boston  Herald  Ameri¬ 
can  and  the  Boston  Phoenix,  died  of 
complications  from  heart  problems 
and  diabetes  Jan.  9. 

*  *  * 

Robert  Peel,  82,  an  author  and  a 
writer  for  the  Christian  Science  Moni¬ 
tor,  died  Jan.  8. 


Wyman  F.  Rice,  69,  retired  adver¬ 
tising  manager  and  earlier  classified 
ad  manager  and  ad  sales  representa¬ 
tive  for  the  Bangor  (Maine)  Daily 
News,  died  Dec.  28. 


David  N.  Rosenthal,  41,  televi¬ 
sion  writer  for  the  San  Jose  (Calif.) 
Mercury  News  and  earlier  a  writer  for 
the  Associated  Press  in  San  Francisco 
and  New  Orleans,  died  Jan.  10  after 
lung  failure. 

Rosenthal’s  father,  Harry  Rosen¬ 
thal,  is  an  AP  writer  based  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

*  *  * 

Gale  A.  Tollin,  69,  an  Associated 
Press  newsman  who  worked  in  Min¬ 
neapolis,  North  Dakota  and  South 
Dakota,  died  Jan.  1 1  after  he  had  suf¬ 
fered  a  heart  attack. 
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INTRODUCTION 


From  the  Editor’s  desk 

I  stood  in  the  doorway  of  a  room  about  eight-feet- 
square  with  a  lot  of  shelves  on  the  walls  and  a  micro¬ 
phone,  PC,  telephone  and  a  few  metal  boxes  that 
looked  like  overgrown  VCRs.  Scott  was  at  the  micro¬ 
phone;  Cindy  was  operating  the  phone  key  pad. 

A  tinny  voice  on  the  phone  says,  “Ready  to  record.” 
Scott  reads  the  scores  of  the  latest  local  football  games 
and  announces  the  Hardees  player  of  the  week.  Cindy 
punches  some  buttons  and  a  tinny  voice  says  something 
like,  “Ending  recording.  Ready  for  playback.”  They 
both  liked  the  playback  so  a  few  more  buttons  were 
pushed  and  the  scores  were  now  available  to  anyone 
who  called  363-7000  and  dialed  extension  3210. 

That  was  it.  And  the  PC  was  ready  to  count  how 
many  people  called  the  line  and  when  they  called. 

Driving  back  from  Cedar  Rapids,  I  thought  about  this 
new  system.  There  were  no  text  words.  So  there  was  no 
copy  editor,  no  spelling  checker,  and  no  hard  copy 
except  Steve’s  notes.  There  was  no  newsprint,  press, 
mailing  equipment  or  truck,  but  the  message  was  out 
there.  It  puts  newspapers  back  in  the  “EXTRA”  busi¬ 
ness. 

A  new  service  and  a  new  challenge. 

As  with  any  new  development,  we  are  not  alone.  The 
big  regional  Bell  operating  companies  want  in.  It  is 
taking  a  massive,  industrywide  effort  to  contain  their 
efforts,  but  we  have  faced  many  competitors  in  the 
past — radio,  television,  direct  mail  and  shoppers — and 
we  are  still  the  biggest  medium  in  the  nation. 

This  section  is  designed  to  help  you  understand  what 
audiotex  is  and  how  it  can  strengthen  your  newspaper. 
It  is  filled  with  applications  and  ideas  from  all  over  the 
country.  It  also  spells  out  the  nature  of  the  new  com¬ 
petitive  battles  we  face  and  what  we  can  do  to  win. 

There  are  people  out  there  who  are  running  so  fast 
they  can’t  take  time  to  read,  but  they  can  listen.  There 
are  people  who  have  difficulty  writing  their  names  and 
addresses,  but  they  can  speak  on  the  phone.  There  are 
people  who  find  reading  difficult  and  hard  work,  but 
they  can  hear  messages  over  the  phone. 

You  can  reach  them  all  with  Telepress,  the  new  force 
in  local  market  communication. 


Bruce  DeYoung 


About  the  Editor _ 

Bruce  De  Young  is  the  former  marketing  executive  at  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times,  Chicago  Tribune,  and  the  New  York 
Daily  News.  Since  June  1987  he  has  headed  DeYoung 
Communications,  a  marketing  services  firm  offering  sales 
training,  new  revenue  source  consultations,  and  assis¬ 
tance  with  specialized  publications.  The  company  is  in 
Racine,  Wisconsin. 
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A  Layman’s  View  of  “Telepress” 


By  Bruce  DeYoung 

Whenever  computers  are  in¬ 
volved  in  a  development,  normal 
vocabulary  goes  out  the  window.  It  is 
certainly  true  of  the  topic  of  this  sec¬ 
tion.  “Telecommunications,"  “audio- 
tex,”  “voice  capture,"  “automated 
attendance  systems,"  and  unusual 
abbreviations  like,  “IVR"  for  “Voice 
Response  Systems,"  litter  the  verbal 
landscape. 

That  is  too  bad,  because  the  grow¬ 
ing  jargon  makes  it  more  difficult  for 
newcomers — even  newcomers  with 
the  stretch  vocabularies  of  newspaper 
people — to  see  the  applications  and 
the  benefits  in  this  new  technology. 
To  use  the  gross  grammar  of  a  series 
of  student  cram  books,  here  is  “Tele¬ 
communications  Made  Simple." 

The  power  base 
is  your  newspaper 

For  many  people,  a  newspaper  is  a 
publication,  newsprint  pages  that 
come  off  a  press  once  or  twice  a  day. 
Each  day’s  issue  is  bought  by  people 
who  want  to  read  what  is  going  on. 
This  is  not  the  most  important  charac¬ 
teristic  of  a  newspaper  when  you  are 
considering  combining  it  with  voice 
services.  In  this  arena,  the  big 
strengths  of  a  newspaper  are: 

1)  Its  editorial  staff  which  assem¬ 
bles  an  immense  amount  of  informa¬ 
tion  about  world,  national  and  local 
news,  plus  features  and  statistics 
from  many  fields. 

2)  Its  circulation  people  who  put  the 
hard  copy  paper  into  the  homes  of 
tens  of  thousands  of  people  every 
day. 

3)  Promotion  capability,  using  the 
medium  of  the  paper  to  promote  new 
features,  series  and  services  on  a 
daily  basis.  Ads  can  run  in  almost  any 
size  and  in  any  section,  ail  controlled 
by  newspaper  executives. 

4)  The  trust  readers  put  in  their 
newspaper.  This  priceless  asset  has 
been  built  up  over  years  of  telling 
people  what  is  going  on  in  their  town, 
including  changes  they  can  check 
themselves,  such  as  burned  buildings 
or  new  store  openings. 

Without  these  strengths,  a  newspa¬ 
per  would  be  like  any  other  new  infor- 
4TC 


mation  service,  forced  to  build  its 
audience  from  scratch. 

What  telephone  services 
add  to  a  newspaper 

When  you  link  your  newspaper  to 
phone-based  information  services, 
you  extend  your  usefulness  for  both 
readers  and  non-readers  in  several 
ways: 

Twenty-four-hour-a-day  availabil¬ 
ity.  Morning  papers  can  give  readers 
afternoon  updates.  Afternoon  papers 
can  update  readers  at  breakfast  time. 
Insomniacs,  third-shift  workers  and 
people  who  heard  the  tail  end  of  a  tv 
news  update  can  learn  what  is  going 
on. 

Slow  readers  can  just  listen.  Liter¬ 
acy  rates  are  slowing  in  the  United 
States.  Your  phone-based  services, 
can  give  you  a  stronger  link  to  the 
people  struggling  to  overcome  their 
reading  handicap. 

An  easy  way  to  serve  new  areas. 
The  expenses  of  expanding  circula¬ 
tion  are  well  known — bigger  press 
runs,  new  trucks,  more  distribution 
expense.  Established  phone  services 
can  be  extended  into  new  ZIP  codes, 
counties  or  rural  areas  at  relatively 
low  cost  and  pave  the  way  for  future 
subscription  sales. 

What  can  happen  when 
a  reader  calls  in 

As  a  newspaper  executive,  you  can 
decide  what  happens  because  you 
control  the  system.  Stripped  of  all  the 
jargon,  these  are  the  options  you  can 
offer  your  readers: 

Readers  hear  a  recorded  message. 
It  may  be  current  sports  results,  the 
weather  forecast,  voting  returns,  a 
voice  personal  or  a  horoscope.  The 
reader  listens  and  hangs  up. 

Readers  cast  a  vote.  A  brief  feature 
in  the  paper  seeks  readers  opinions  on 
local  issues.  You  list  one  number  to 
call  to  vote  “yes,”  and  another  num¬ 
ber  to  call  to  vote  “no.”  Reader  calls 
the  right  number  to  vote  either  way 
and  you  run  the  results  the  next  day  or 
so. 

Readers  record  information  about 
themselves.  They  may  be  stopping 
the  paper  while  they  go  on  vacation, 
requesting  more  information  from  an 
advertiser,  or  putting  themselves  on  a 


mailing  list.  This  is  the  answering 
machine  facility. 

Readers  talk  to  a  real  person  about 
specific  interest.  That  real  person  can 
be  on  the  editorial,  circulation  or 
advertising  staff  of  the  paper  or  in  the 
office  of  an  advertiser.  The  only  dif¬ 
ference  between  this  type  of  call  and  a 
direct  dialed  phone  call  is  that  this  call 
is  placed  to  a  phone  line  at  the  news¬ 
paper  and  begins  with  pre-recorded 
messages  which  may  lead  the  caller  to 
decide  to  talk  to  a  human. 

Readers  call  and  leave  a  recorded 
message,  and  people  at  the  paper 
review  the  messages  and  take  ap¬ 
propriate  action.  For  example,  News¬ 
week  magazine  receives  “letters  to 
the  editor”  by  phone.  People  at  the 
magazine  report,  “It  must  be  worth¬ 
while  or  we  wouldn’t  continue  it.” 
They  mark  phone  messages  with  a 
phone  symbol  when  they  print  the 
“letter.” 

That  is  what  happens  in  this  won¬ 
derful  world  of  telecommunications. 
The  creativity,  however,  is  in  how 
these  functions  are  applied  to  meet  a 
newspaper’s  objectives,  and  that  is 
what  the  rest  of  this  section  is  about. 

Touch-Tone  Tactics 

Game  Loss  Leads  To 
Wedding 

The  Columbus  Dispatch  recently 
received  a  thank-you  call  from  a 
professional  woman  who  had  placed  a 
voice  personal  ad  in  September  of 
1991.  She  was  calling  to  say  she  had 
received  32  responses  to  her  personal 
ad,  had  contacted  25  of  her 
respondents,  had  actually  had  dates 
with  10  of  them  and,  amazingly  enough, 
was  going  to  be  married  in  April  of  1992 
to  one  of  them.  Her  fiance  had 
answered  her  ad  because  the  Cincinnati 
Bengals  were  losing  and  he  picked  up 
the  Sunday  entertainment  section  to 
relieve  his  frustrations.  He  was  the  last 
one  to  respond.  It  turns  out  the  two  live 
only  15  minutes  apart  but,  chances  are, 
they  would  have  never  met  without  the 
Columbus  Dispatch  Dateline. 

Gail  Walls 

Scherers  Communications 
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53%  of  Los  Angeles 
Daily  Aews  readers 
ehose  Jacqueline 
Bigar  over 
Joyce  Jillson 


Tliis  young,  gifted 
psyeliie,  as»tr€»loger  and 
tai*<»t  card  reader 
offers  three  profitahle 
services  t4»  newspapers: 

•  A  scvcM-davS'a'week  coltimii 

•  A  recorded  990#  senice 

•  A  live  im  cliie  900#  service 


Call 

^alcs  ^laiiager 
l*aiil  Eherltart 
t<»ll  free: 
l-800-a:20>Kl\t; 
<»r  C4»llect: 
1-212-4^55-4132 


2l(i  45(11  Street,  \e-iv  VorU.  .\.Y.  l(ttM7 
A  Itivieioii  of  llic  lle‘ai*e(  t'or|toratioii 
©  Kiiii;  I'catiircs  Siiolicatc.  iiie*. 
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How  Cedar  Rapids  Gazette 
Uses  Power  of  “Telepress”  for  Growth 


SCOTT  STEVENSON,  announcer  for  Gazette-affiliated  station  KCRG- 
TV,  prepares  to  record  a  locol  sports  score  update  for  Cityline  listeners. 


Based  on  an  interview  with 
Jim  Debth,  general  manager, 

Gazette  Audiotex  Co. 

Few  newspapers  can  match  the 
success  of  the  Cedar  Rapids  (Iowa) 
Gazette  in  developing  response  to  an 
audiotex  program.  Started  in  April 
1987,  the  program  has  expanded  and 
grown  in  almost  every  direction:  ser¬ 
vices  offered,  markets  served,  in¬ 
coming  calls,  and  advertising  sup¬ 
port. 

Described  below  are  the  major 
actions  that  put  the  power  in  their 
program: 

Becoming  the 

Dominant  Information  Source 

Using  a  Touch-Tone  phone  and 
dialing  a  four-digit  number  after  they 
reach  the  Gazette’s  Cityline,  lowans 
can  get  a  full  range  of  news  reports, 
including  world,  national,  Iowa  state, 
eastern  Iowa,  and  local  business 
news.  Latest  developments  are  avail¬ 
able  24  hours  a  day.  This  is  in  addition 
to  dozens  of  feature  lines. 

Sports  reporters  for  the  Gazette  file 
many  stories  in  two  formats:  regular 
print  and  audiotex.  Because  audiotex 
reports  are  brief,  but  very  current, 
they  whet  listeners  appetites  for  the 
full  story  in  the  paper  the  next  day. 

The  Ga.zette’s  full  menu  of  features 
makes  Cityline  a  habitual  information 


source  for  Cedar  Rapid  citizens.  The 
top  eight  categories  called  range  over 
many  topics.  In  alphabetical  order, 
they  are:  Greyhound  racing.  Horo¬ 
scopes,  Local  weather  forecasts.  Lot¬ 
tery  updates.  Soap  Opera  updates. 
Sports  reports.  Stocks  and  other 
financial  information,  and  the  Trivia 
quiz. 

The  staff  makes  full  use  of  the 
instant  availability  of  audiotex  mes¬ 
sages.  When  there  is  a  state  sports 
tournament,  such  as  a  recent  volley¬ 
ball  tournament,  the  Gazette  tells 
readers  where  to  call  to  get  final  game 
scores  later  that  evening. 


Offering  Advertisers 
ADI  Audiotex  Coverage 
Three  daily  newspapers  have 
formed  an  ADI  audiotex  network  in 
eastern  Iowa.  These  three  papers — 
the  Cedar  Rapids  Gazette,  the 
Dubuque  Telegraph  Herald  and  the 
Waterloo  Courier  cover  the  east  Iowa 
ADI.  While  all  three  are  linked  in  the 
same  Cityline  system,  each  city  has 
its  own  local  audiotex  input  on  local 
news  sports  and  features. 

Advertisers  can  buy  sponsorships 
on  any  one  or  all  of  the  three  voice 
systems.  There  is  a  sales  representa¬ 
tive  for  the  audio  advertisers  in  each 


city.  Three  newspapers,  with  sepa¬ 
rate  ownerships  have  created  a  voice 
network,  serving  the  local  multi¬ 
county  TV  broadcast  area. 

Improving  Community 
Relations  and  Service 
The  Gazette  strengthens  ties  to 
people  in  the  community  with  exten¬ 
sive  weather,  entertainment,  travel, 
community  events,  and  school  news. 
There  are  32  phone  lines  devoted  to 
school  news.  Each  public  and  paro¬ 
chial  high  school,  junior  high,  grade 
school  district,  and  college  has  its 
own  line.  This  service  has  become  the 
main  outside  source  of  news  about 


CINDY  ANDERSEN,  Office  manager  at  Gazette  Audiotex,  operates  a  programs,  schedules,  and  spe- 

telephone  key  pad  to  input  new  voice  messages  into  the  Cityline  system.  events.  Recorded  messages  are 

Information  becomes  instantly  available  to  callers.  updated  by  the  individual  school’s 
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Are  these  people  reading  your  newspaper? 


Offer  them  VoiceAd™  and  they  will! 


*  In  1991,  voice  personals  accounted  for  over  26%  of  the 
total  900  service  calls  in  the  audiotext  industry. 

Scherers  Communications,  Inc.  and  Tribune 
Media  Services  offer  the  most  complete  voice 
personals  product  available  today! 

Call  1-800-356-6161  for  demographic  information, 
references  and  information  on  additional  audiotext 

applications. 

575  Scherers  Court  •  Worthington,  OH  43085 
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administrative  stAff  or  students. 

Readers  have  their  chance  to  ex¬ 
press  opinions  with  an  opinion  poll 
reported  daily  on  Page  2  of  the  paper. 
By  dialing  a  “yes”  number  or  a  “no” 
number  readers  register  their  vote  on 
the  issue  of  the  day.  Editors  use  the 
feature  to  keep  track  of  reader  opin¬ 
ions  and  interests. 

Extensive  Services  Present  Extensive 
Opportunities  for  Advertising  Sales 

When  Hardees  sponsors  the  Ath¬ 
lete  of  the  Week,  every  person  who 
calls  to  vote  or  hear  who  won  that 
week  hears  a  Hardees  message  often 
as  simple  as.  “The  special  at  Hardees 
this  week  is  a  double  cheeseburger  for 
only  99  cents.  Be  sure  to  stop  in.” 

This  is  only  one  example  of  the  way 
Gazette  ad  salesmen  tie  audiotex  to 
sponsors.  When  they  sell  voice  spots, 
their  advertiser  benefits  include: 

•  A  15-second  spot  can  tell  a  lot 
and  still  will  not  irritate  callers  seek¬ 
ing  information. 

•  People  using  the  phone  are  in  a 
focused  mind-set.  They  are  intent  on 
listening.  So  you  have  their  attention 
when  your  message  comes  on. 

•  Outside  distractions  are  mini¬ 
mized.  People  are  trained  from  child¬ 
hood  on  to  be  quiet  when  someone  is 
on  the  phone. 

•  You  get  full  creative  service — we 
will  write  copy,  record  it,  and  get  it  on 
the  air  instantly. 

•  Audiotex  gives  you  an  easy  way 
to  get  people  involved  in  your  special 
promotions — you  can  enter  with  just 
a  phone  call,  and  you  can  capture 
names  and  addresses  for  future  data 
base  marketing. 

•  Audiotex  gives  you  flexibility  to 
match  the  market  segments  advertis¬ 
ers  want  to  reach  with  news  and  fea¬ 
ture  lines  that  match  the  interests  of 
people  in  those  segments. 

This  last  point  deserves  an  exam¬ 
ple.  There  is  a  department  store  chain 
in  east  Iowa  called  Younkers.  An  im¬ 
portant  Gazette  advertiser,  they  also 
use  Cityline  audiotex.  They  will  offer 
womens’  products  specials  on  the 
Horoscopes  and  Soap  Opera  lines. 
They  will  advertise  London  Fog  over¬ 
coats  on  the  Sports  lines.  Then  they 
will  run  generic  percent  off  ads  on 
other  lines. 


And  Younkers  has  the  opportunity 
to  feature  different  stores  in  different 
markets  with  the  three-paper,  three- 
market  group.  In  the  Cedar  Rapids 
market,  they  could  feature  just  the 
Lindale  and  Westdale  mall  stores. 

Promotion  is  Consistent  and  Uses 
Editorial  Environments  of  the  Paper 

Cityline  is  promoted  every  day  in 
the  Gazette.  There  are  strip  ads  in  the 
financial,  sports,  entertainment  sec¬ 
tions,  and  on  the  weather  page.  A  far- 
forward  ad  features  the  Cityline 
number  and  the  four-digit  numbers 
for  a  wide  variety  of  categories.  If 
managers  think  a  certain  area  needs  a 
boost,  special  ads  are  prepared  and 
run  in  the  paper.  Separate  ads  pro¬ 
mote  the  basic  number  in  Cedar  Ra¬ 
pids,  Waterloo,  Dubuque,  and  Iowa 
City. 

Jim  Debth  Looks 
at  the  Future 

Having  seen  the  program  go  from 
limited  offerings  to  dozens  of  differ¬ 
ent  topics  and  call  volume  from  thou¬ 
sands  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
calls  a  month,  Debth  is  optimistic 
about  the  future. 

Debth  says,  “The  newspaper  of  the 
future  is  going  to  change.  Newspa¬ 
pers  will  become  a  combination  of 
audio,  fax,  and  print.  I  can’t  imagine 
not  reading  a  newspaper  but  there  are 
definite  advantages  for  audiotex — it’s 
available  24  hours  a  day.  With  au¬ 
diotex  we  can  say,  ‘Here’s  the  infor¬ 
mation  you  just  have  to  have.”  Now, 
if  you  really  want  to  know  more, 
you’re  going  to  read  it  in  your  news¬ 
paper. 

“Fax  will  be  one  key  to  the  whole 
thing.  It’s  important  for  people  to  be 
able  to  clip  a  hard  copy  of  something 
they  want.  Fax  is  important  too. 

“I  like  the  thought  that,  someday,  a 
reporter  is  not  just  a  name  on  a  printed 
page,  but  also  a  voice  on  a  phone  line. 
That  will  personalize  the  writer  and 
the  paper  more  for  me.” 


Editor’s  note:  Jim  Dehth  is  a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  the  Yale  Music  School  and  an 
accomplished  musician.  In  addition 
to  heading  the  Cedar  Rapids  Gazette 
Audiotex  company,  he  is  principal 
trumpet  player  in  the  eastern  Iowa 
Symphony. 


Touch -Tone  Tactice 

Value  added  promo  drives 
Mall  section 

The  Kalamazoo  (Mich)  Gazette  used 
voice  mail  to  demonstrate  the  readership 
of  ads  in  a  special  mall  section  during 
the  1991  holiday  season.  The  mechanics 
of  the  promotion  were: 

Each  of  the  stores  in  the  mall  advertising 
in  the  section  was  assigned  its  own  four¬ 
digit  phone  extension  for  the  promotion. 

That  four-digit  "code"  was  included  in 
the  ads  for  the  store  in  the  section. 

The  codes  were  also  promoted  in  the 
TMC  product  that  carried  the  section. 
The  ads  explained  that  if  callers  heard 
that  they  had  "found  the  elf,"  when  they 
called  an  advertisers'  extension,  to  learn 
more  about  their  specials,  they  were 
eligible  for  a  drawing  for  a  $1,000 
shopping  spree  at  the  mall. 

Readers  who  heard  the  elf  when  they 
called  the  advertiser  harboring  the  elf 
that  day  were  to  bring  in  a  card  telling 
when  and  where  the  elf  was.  They  could 
put  the  card  in  the  mail  or  take  it  to  the 
mall.  Most  people  delivered  it  to  the 
store. 

Merchants  got  proof  of  readership; 
advertisers  got  calls  from  prospects; 
and  somebody  got  to  spend  $1,000. 

Kyle  Robb, 

Cityline/Brite  Systems. 


The  Associated  Press 
Check  List 

When  approaching  a  new  audiotex 
project,  AP  service  planners  ask: 

Is  is  a  viable  project?  Can  we  do  it? 

Does  it  make  sense? 

Is  it  an  exciting  project?  Would  it  make 
people  want  to  go  to  the  telephone  and 
call  in? 

Is  it  in  harmony  with  the  way  a 
newspaper  is  published? 

Is  it  up  to  the  quality  expected  by  our 
member  newspapers? 

Michelle  Sagalyn, 

Associated  Press, 

Information  Services. 
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AUTTUPUJG 
FOR  FREEDOM  OF 
MFORMAHON. 


Now  your  readers  can  get  instant  news,  sports,  weather,  stock  quota¬ 
tions  -  even  horoscopes  -  by  simply  dialing  their  phones,  any  time 
of  day  or  night.  Publishers  everywhere  are  increasing  readership 
and  revenues  with  VoicePrint  audiotex  systems  and  audio  information 
services.  There  are  over  1 ,000  information  programs  available  in 
50  categories.  You  can  start  with  a  low  cost  entry-level  VoicePrint 
system  and  expand  it  as  usage  increases.  Dependable  field  service, 
program  development,  audio  production,  satellite  network  delivery 
and  local  marketing  support  are  all  part  of  the  package.  With  25  years' 
experience  and  the  largest  installed  customer  base  in  North  America, 
Perception  Electronic  Publishing  is  the  leader. 


Perception  M  Electronic  Publishing 


710  Dorval  Drive,  Suite  220,  Oakville,  ON  L6K  3V7 


T o  speak  with  an  Industry  Special  ist,  call 4 1 6-849- 1311 
FAX:  4 16-849-6726 

See  us  at  the  Talking  Newspapers  Conference 
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Alternative  Weeklies  Report: 

First,  Listen  to  Your  Readers 

Voice  Personals  Bring  Readers  Closer  to  the  Paper 


Ray  Hartmann  is  publisher  of  the 
Riverfront  News  in  St.  Louis.  He  is 
also  president  of  the  Association  of 
Alternative  Newsweeklies,  an  organi¬ 
zation  of  75  weekly  papers  with  a  total 
circulation  of  four  million  copies.  Here 
are  his  comments  for  E&P  readers: 

Alternative  weeklies  are  a  new  and 
growing  part  of  the  publishing  indus¬ 
try.  Most  of  our  member  papers  offer 
voice  mail  services  and  have  been 
very  successful  with  them.  They 
work  because,  when  you  are  meeting 
someone  you  don't  know,  hearing  his 
or  her  voice  makes  it  a  little  more 
attractive. 

The  reason  voice  personals  work  in 
an  alternative  weekly  is  there  is  a  two- 
way  priority  here.  Readers  of  a 
weekly  typically  take  a  very  active 
interest  in  it.  They  place  a  lot  of  ads 
and  personals,  and  alternative  week¬ 
lies  work  to  stay  close  to  our  readers. 

For  example,  in  New  York,  the 
Village  Voice  knows  more  about  its 
readers  and  is  closer  to  its  readers 
than  any  of  the  dailies. 

Any  paper’s  success  with  voice 
personals  will  be  built  on  the  close¬ 
ness  of  their  relationship  with  their 
readers. 
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Nashville  Scene: 

People  Won’t  Pay  For  What 
They  Can  Get  For  Free 

Alhie  Del  Favero  is  publisher  of  the 
Nashville  Scene.  His  comments  fol¬ 
low: 

We  averaged  about  1 ,500  minutes  a 
week  with  our  talking  personals  in 
1991.  Now  we  are  down  to  about 
1 ,000  minutes  a  week  because  it  has 
been  neglected.  The  checks  kept 
coming  in  and  it  was  revenue  1  didn’t 
have  before.  It  will  come  back  up 
when  we  promote  it  more.  You  can’t 
ignore  it — it  doesn’t  have  a  life  of  its 
own. 

Our  readers  are  well  educated,  dis¬ 
cerning,  and  very  particular.  We  have 
a  problem  getting  them  to  use  voice 
mail  personals  because  the  first  thing 
they  want  to  know  is,  “Is  this  person 
educated  enough  to  form  words  into  a 
sentence?  Is  the  person  literate 
enough  to  respond  to  me  in  writing? 
Can  they  put  sentences  together  to 
form  coherent  paragraphs?’’  Conve¬ 
nience  is  not  the  only  issue. 


We  have  upped  our  box  charge  to 
get  more  people  placing  ads  to  use 
voice  mail.  But  what’s  a  $20  box 
charge  when  you  are  talking  about 
finding  someone  you  might  spend  the 
rest  of  your  life  with? 

I  could  easily  tie  a  900  line  to  my 
entertainment  listings,  but  why 
should  anyone  pay  95  cents  a  minute 
to  hear  the  listings  when  they  can  get 
them  in  my  paper  for  free?  You  are 
not  going  to  get  people  to  pay  for  any 
information  they  can  get  free. 


Seattle  Weekly: 

7,500  Minutes  a  Week 
of  Voice  Personals 

Jane  Levine  is  vice  president/ 
advertising  and  marketing  of  the 
Seattle  Weekly  (cost  75  cents)  and  the 
Eastsideweek  (free  paper.)  Here  are 
her  comments  for  E&P  readers: 

Our  voice  personals  are  linked  to 
buying  a  print  ad.  The  voice  personals 
run  about  7,500  minutes  a  week.  We 
have  our  own  equipment.  Usage  is 
leveling  off,  so  v-'e  are  going  to  have  to 
add  some  new  excitement. 

We  use  house  ads,  some  radio  and 
transit  ads,  which  are  a  big  medium  in 
Seattle,  mainly  ads  on  buses. 

We’re  looking  at  some  new  au- 
diotex  uses,  but  nothing  very  innova¬ 
tive.  We’ll  probably  do  Letters  to  the 
Editor  like  Newsweek.  We’ll  prob¬ 
ably  add  other  classified  classifica¬ 
tions — help  wanted  and  real  estate. 
We  may  add  entertainment  lines,  the 
standard  kinds  of  stuff. 

U.S.  West  just  notified  us  that  they 
are  terminating  976  service,  the 
regional  caller-pay  service.  They  may 
switch  us  to  900  service,  which  will  be 
much  more  expensive.  It  would  be  a 
hardship  because  our  paper  is  so  local. 
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The  phone  technology  itself  is 
nothing.  It’s  like  a  printing  press.  The 
printing  press  doesn’t  make  money 
and  the  phone  technology  doesn’t 
make  money.  It’s  the  particular  appli¬ 
cations  that  work  for  you. 
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San  Diego  Reader: 

Roommates  Voice  Mail  Service 
Meets  Housing  Need 

Howard  Rosen  is  operations  man¬ 
ager  of  the  San  Diego  Reader,  an 
alternative  weekly  with  134,000  cir¬ 
culation.  The  sample  issue  he  sent 
was  140  pages,  including  52  pages  of 
classified  and  two  preprinted  inserts. 
Here  are  his  comments  for  E&P  read¬ 
ers: 

We  offer  voice  personals  in  San 
Diego  and  they  work  well.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  we  offer  a  Roommate  Location 
Service.  This  is  a  tight,  expensive 
housing  market. 

While  the  audiotex  line  setup  is 
rather  complicated,  it’s  simple  for  the 
users.  A  person  who  needs  a  room¬ 
mate  can  place  an  ad  24  hours  a  day. 
We  transcribe  that  message  into  an  ad 
for  the  paper. 

We  have  a  roommate  hot  line  on  a 
900  number,  so  that  people  have  to  be 
motivated  to  use  it.  The  rate  is  49 
cents  a  minute,  but  they  can  get  on 
the  hot  line  any  time.  If  they  call  at 
Saturday  at  2  a.m.,  they  could  have  a 
roommate  before  their  print  ad  comes 
out  in  the  paper  the  following  Thurs¬ 
day.  It’s  a  very  quick  process. 

We  run  about  300  to  350  roommate 
ads  a  week  at  $16  per  ad.  It  is  a  spe¬ 
cialized  market.  There  are  not  that 
many  markets  that  have  this  special¬ 
ized  need  for  roommates. 

We  have  our  own  equipment.  We 
are  working  on  a  restaurant  line  that  is 
going  to  be  comprehensive.  It  should 
go  on  line  in  a  month  or  so.  It  will 
carry  independent  reviews  of  restau¬ 
rants  under  headings  like  bargain  res¬ 
taurant  of  the  week,  late-night  dessert 
restaurants,  ethnic  restaurants,  and 
other  specialized  categories. 

Looking  ahead,  I  think  the  future  of 
audiotex  is  tied  to  fax.  As  the  fax 
becomes  as  ubiquitous  as  the  home 
video  player,  it  will  change  the  nature 
of  the  newspaper  and  the  audio  ser¬ 
vices  we  supply  with  it. 
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Make^ur 

Newspaper 

theTalk 
of  theTown. 


Your  voice  information  service  has  your 
newspaper’s  reputation  to  uphold.  So  you 
.  want  information  that’s  as 

...at  10:30  a.m.  the  Dow  Jones  ill 

Industrials  were  up  reliable  and  timely  as  your 

8.54  on  fairly  brisk  volume...  t  r  *'  i  ^ 

/  paper.  Information  that  sells 

advertising.  And  keeps  callers 
dialing  back  for  more.  ,.„.Hdi..d.„ 
You  want  the 

Dow  Jones  Voice  wouW  be  reached. 

Information  Network';'^ 

\m)i^  providers  of  the  most  accu- 
rate,  up-to-the-minute  infer- 
mation  you  can  buy.  Where  you 
can  get  financial,  world  and 

...for  Chicago,  sports  news ,  weather 

sunnjrplrtiy'll'o^dy.  dLud  entertainment 

High 62...  features.  Via  satellite,  ouVfi5delrs!gn^"i 
all  from  one  reliable  source.  "ThuZ^rnr 


*  ...world  leaders 
meeting  in  Amsterdam 
were  hopeful  an  agreement 
would  be  reached. . . 


1 

ti 


...the  free-agent 
outfielder  signed  a  new 
$3  million  contract 
this  morning... 


When  your  newspaper  I 

is  ready  to  talk,  talk  to 
Dow  Jones.  Call  Marsha  ^ 

Stoltman  at  609-520-4903  |  V 
and  ask  for  our  voice 
. . .  this  film  Is  about  information  report,  The 

K.'SXS  Power  of  a  Talking  News- 

paper.  We’ll  make  your  news¬ 
paper  talk  as  well  as  it  reads. 
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Why  Voice  Personals  Are  Growing  So  Fast 

Some  Facts  on  Usage,  Revenue  and  Reader  Use 

By  Gail  Walls,  VoiceAd  Marketing  this  information  to  the  public  is  important  to  counteract 


Coordinator,  Scherers  Communications  Inc. 

In  1991,  many  newspapers  either  began  their  foray  into 
audiotex  or  chose  to  enhance  their  already  existing  voice 
information  services  by  offering  voice  personals  to  their 
respective  communities. 

Those  who  were  able  to  push  past  publisher  indiffer¬ 
ence,  editorial  disdain,  or  corporate  skepticism  regarding 
voice  personals  have  started  to  reap  a  tremendous  reward 
in  community  good  will  and  enhanced  readership  as  well 
as  substantially  increased  revenue. 

Monthly  call  minutes  have  ranged  as  follows: 

Newspapers  with  circulation:  ^Monthly  Call  Minutes: 
Over  1  million  45,000-50,000 

175,000-500,000  15,000-35,000 

75,000-174,000  10,000-35,000 

61,000-74,000  5,000-10,000 

38,000-60,000  1,000-5,000 

*Actual  fijsures  compiled  from  Scherers  Communications  Inc.  client  base. 

These  call  minutes  translate  into  yearly  net  revenue  of 
between  $6,000.00  and  $540,000.00,  depending  upon  the 
individual  newspaper’s  price  structure. 

On  top  of  this  revenue  potential  that  is  certainly  difficult 
to  turn  away  in  any  economic  climate,  we  have  received 
hundreds  of  positive  comments  from  consumers  across 
the  country  who  are  using  the  voice  personals  service 
offered  by  their  local  newspapers. 

For  instance,  an  advertiser  using  the  Columbus  Dis¬ 
patch  Dateline  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  has  been  so  impressed 
by  the  quality  of  responses  generated  by  her  voice  per¬ 
sonal  ad  that  she  has  decided  to  incorporate  $20-$30  in  her 
personal  weekly  budget  to  continue  using  the  Dispatch 
Dateline.  She  says  it  is  worth  it  to  meet  some  great  people 
and  have  a  dinner  companion  one  or  two  nights  a  week. 

The  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal’s  feature  called  Per¬ 
sonally  Speaking  already  has  four  marriages  to  its  credit. 
The  overwhelming  response  by  those  who  have  used  the 
service  is  to  be  amazed  at  the  high-quality  individual  who 
is  responding.  Comments  such  as  “very  nice,”  “polite 
and  professional”  are  characteristic  of  the  feedback  we 
have  received  from  participating  newspapers  across  the 
country. 

Telephone  representatives  of  the  Baton  Rouge  Morning 
Advocate  are  excited  about  their  service  called  “Talk  to 
Me”  and  are  actively  looking  for  ways  to  help  promote  the 
service  in  their  local  community.  Their  excitement  is  due 
to  the  many  positive  calls  they  have  received  from  adver¬ 
tisers  and  responders  to  their  “Talk  to  Me”  feature. 

The  most  commonly  asked  questions  by  potential 
advertisers  are  “Who  uses  the  service?”  and  “Does  it 
work?”  Newspapers  who  effectively  answer  these  two 
questions  in  their  promotional  campaigns  are  generally  the 
ones  with  the  highest  monthly  call  minutes.  Disseminating 
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the  negative  perception  of  both  900-numbers  and  person¬ 
als  that  may  still  exist  in  some  markets. 

Designing  promotional  campaigns  to  address  these  two 
questions  typically  means  using  photos  of  professional 
people  to  demonstrate  who  is  using  the  service  and  the  use 
of  testimonials  as  well  as  visuals  to  show  that  the  service 
does  work. 

It  is  crucial  to  note  that  aggressive,  continual  promotion 
has  been  the  consistent  element  in  every  successful  voice 
personal  program.  There  must  be  a  commitment  from 
management  to  promote  your  voice  personals  continually 
and  creatively.  Otherwise,  you  will  launch  with  a  bang  but 
see  your  call  counts  dwindle  over  time. 

Demographic  research  reveals  the  persons  advertising 
in  voice  personals  are  typically  pink  or  white-collar  pro¬ 
fessionals  between  25-44  years  of  age.  Chart  A  shows  the 
percentage  of  people  using  voice  personals  broken  down 
by  age. 

Clearly,  this  product  is  being  used  overwhelmingly  by 
the  25-44  age  group.  We  have  noticed,  however,  as  the 
service  gains  acceptability  in  a  given  market,  the  55 -I- 
group  begins  to  feel  more  comfortable  and  their  use  begins 
to  increase. 


Respondents  to  Voice  Personals  by  Age 


18-24  25-34  35-44  45-54  55-64  65  + 


As  one  of  the  nation’s  leading  service  bureaus  offering  , 
voice  information  services  to  the  newspaper  industry,  j 

Scherers  Communications  Inc.  currently  is  servicing  j 

major  dailies  representing  various  companies  including 
Newhouse,  Scripps-Howard,  Tribune,  Knight-Ridder, 
Cox,  Thomson,  Gannett,  Singleton,  McClatchy,  and  ABC 
Capital  Cities  with  others  on  the  horizon. 

If  you  have  not  ventured  into  the  world  of  audiotex  and  ' 
voice  personals,  you  are  missing  a  tremendous  opportun¬ 
ity  to  serve  your  community.  There  are  many  single, 
divorced,  widowed  men  and  women,  single  parents, 
senior  citizens,  people  looking  for  sports  partners,  people  ' 
needing  baby  sitters,  tutors  and  many  others  who  would 
appreciate  a  way  to  meet  just  that  right  person.  Don’t  miss  i 
out  on  being  the  information  provider  these  people  need.  1 
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When  Times  Are  Tough, 

AP  Audiotex  Makes  You  Tougher 

In  these  challenging 
times,  it's 


X  times,  it's 
important  to  know 
that  you  have  a 
partner  in  audiotex 
services  —  The 
Associated  Press. 

A  partner  that 
offers  a  family  of 
voice  programming 
designed  to  help 
your  newspaper 
maintain  and  expand 
its  information 
franchise. 


AP  Audio  Update  keeps  readers 
developments  around  the  world, 
and  agriculture  news. 


A  partner  that  provides  audiotex 
services  to  mirror  your  newspaper's  print 

sections  —  AP 
StockQuote 
Hotline,  AP 
Audio  Update, 
AP  ScoresLine, 
AP  SportsStats, 
APWARN- 
Weather  and  AP 
Lottery  Results 
Line.  Plus  live 
bonus  Olympic 
coverage  on  AP 
Audio  Update. 


informed  of  the  latest  neivs 
as  well  as  sports,  business 


When  it  comes 
challenges  of  the 
'90s,  there's  no 
better  partner 
than  AP. 

For  more 
information 
about  AP's 
Audiotex 
Services,  call 
your  local 
bureau  chief  or 
Michelle  Sagalyn 
at  (212)  621-1585. 


A  partner  that 
offers  high  quality 
programming  that 
will  help  build  reader 
loyalty  while 
attracting  advertiser 
sponsors. 

A  partner  that 
provides  24-hour-a- 
day,  7-day-a-week 
technical  support 
from  your  local  AP 
bureau,  an  unmatched 
service  in  the  industry. 

to  meeting  the  audiotex 


AP  StockQuote  Hotline  offers 
updates  of  9,000-plus  NYSE, 
American  and  NASDAQ  issues. 


AP  ScoresLine  provides  scores  on 
pro  and  college  sports,  the  AP  Top 
25  Poll  and  more. 


Ap 


Associated  Press 
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Fax  Papers  Catching  on 
With  Business  Leaders 


HARTFORD  COURANT; 

Tomorrow’s  Local  Business 
News  Today 

By  Dennis  Schain 

The  Courant  publishes  its  Fax- 
Paper  every  business  day,  Monday 
through  Friday.  We  launched  it  in 
April  of  1989.  There  is  an  introduc¬ 
tory  subscription  rate  of  $99  a  quarter 
and  a  subscription  rate  of  $600  a  year. 
It  comes  off  the  subscriber’s  fax 
machine  by  4:30  p.m.  every  day. 

It’s  one  legal-size  page  of  copy  in  a 
two  column-format.  Half  to  two- 
thirds  of  the  first  column  is  local  and 
regional  business  news.  There  is  a 
trends-and-outlook  section  written  by 
a  group  of  local  business  economists 
and  market  experts  who  take  turns 
writing  the  material.  This  feature  is 
exclusive  in  the  FaxPaper. 

The  paper  previews  general  news 
content  and  editorial  opinions  that 
will  appear  .  .  .  the  next  day.  We 
may  even  run  the  editorial  cartoon 
when  it  has  a  strong  message. 

The  paper  is  put  together  in  the 
business  news  department  and  the 


original  is  faxed  to  SNET  Southern 
New  England  Telephone.  They  send 
it  out  over  the  phone  wires  to  sub¬ 
scribers. 

We  sell  an  advertising  strip  across 
the  bottom,  which  is  about  an  inch- 
and-a-quarter  deep.  The  one-time 
rate  is  $100.  A  three-time  order  is  $70. 
Ad  sales  are  handled  by  the  newspap¬ 
er’s  financial  representative. 

The  FaxPaper  has  been  very  popu¬ 
lar.  People  who  get  it  love  it.  A  couple 
of  companies  have  told  us  they  have 
standing  orders  to  get  it  to  the  CEO  no 
matter  where  he  is  or  what  he  is  doing. 
If  your  paper  is  considering  starting  a 
Faxpaper,  I  suggest  that  you  look 
before  you  leap.  Figure  out  what  you 
have,  who  might  want  it,  and  how  you 
could  deliver  it.  There’s  always  going 
to  be  a  newspaper  but  there  are  also 
opportunities  for  people  who  can  fig¬ 
ure  out  what  people  want  and  how  to 
package  it. 

Our  experience  with  fax  has  been 
valuable.  There  is  going  to  be  room 
for  niche  products  that  are  delivered 
electronically.  We  recently  formed  an 
electronic  marketing  group. 


ST.  PAUL  PIONEER  PRESS: 

Tomorrow’s  News  and 
15  Selected  Stocks 

By  Don  Bolson,  Controller 

Two  people  in  our  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  had  the  idea  that  we  could  start  a 
fax  paper.  Since  it  didn’t  take  a  lot  of 
resources  we  thought  we  would  give  it 
a  try.  We  started  it  in  early  1991. 

Newsfax  is  compiled  at  about  3:00 
in  the  afternoon  by  a  regular  editorial 
staff  person.  It  includes  local  and 
regional  business  news,  plus  some 
significant  national  news. 

It  also  carries  the  high,  close,  and 
change  for  15  stocks,  from  any  one  of 
the  major  stock  exchanges  that  the 
subscriber  has  selected.  Subscribers 
can  make  changes  in  their  selections 
at  any  time.  The  Pioneer  Press  devel¬ 
oped  the  software  to  merge  selected 
stock  results  with  the  fax  paper. 

Subscribers  like  the  service.  They 
get  it  on  their  office  fax  between  4:15 
and  4:30  p.m.  before  they  head  for 
home.  It  gives  them  closing  prices  on 
the  stocks  most  important  to  them 
and  the  business  news  that  will  appear 
in  tomorrow  morning’s  paper. 

We  developed  the  prospect  lists 
with  in-paper  ads  and  direct  mail.  The 
direct  mail  lists  came  from  lists  of 
businesses  with  fax  machines.  We  are 
satisfied  with  our  level  of  activity. 
Subscribers  are  very  loyal  and  their 
number  has  held  steady. 

One  reason  we  consider  it  success¬ 
ful  is  that  we  just  fit  it  into  our  regular 
operations.  When  an  item  turns  up 
that  belongs  on  fax,  the  person  pulling 
that  day’s  issue  together  gets  it.  We 
send  the  master  to  the  service  bureau 
and  they  send  it  out.  It  is  not  very 
labor-intensive  for  us. 

It  gives  the  newspaper  a  higher  pro¬ 
file  in  the  business  community.  We 
are  considered  more  innovative. 

A  fax  paper  could  be  a  good  prod¬ 
uct  for  another  newspaper.  Tailor  it  to 
a  specific  market  or  niche.  Utilize  the 
resources  you  have  now.  It  can  be  a 
viable  product  at  a  cost  that  won’t 
hurt  you.  You  can  gain  a  high  profile 
with  a  relatively  low  investment. 
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Publishers  Around  The  Country 
Are  Talking  About 

THE  Dating  Place' 

The  proven  "Personal  Ad"  oudiotex  program 
designed  by  Publishers  for  Publishers 

^  Increase  Readership 
$  Earn  Money  on  Every  Call 
^  Hands  -  Free  Full  Service  Program 
$  No  Start-up  Costs 

Join  The  List  of  Successful  Publishers 
a  Pulse  on  Audiotex 

Call  1-800-486-6070 

Marks-Roiland  Communications  Inc.,  Jericho,  NY 


GETTING  STARTED  GETTING  STARTED 


Instead  of  Reinventing  the  Wheel,  Follow  These 


24  Hard-learned  Lessons  of 
Talking  Newspapers 


By  John  F.  Kelsey  III, 

Managing  Director  of  the 
Audiotex  Group,  Princeton,  N.J. 

1.  Appoint  a  champion  with  clout. 
Newspaper  management  must  ap¬ 
point  a  leader  to  manage  the  project. 
The  publisher  must  give  full  support 
to  the  individual  and  to  the  project 
and  hold  the  manager  accountable  for 
recommendations  made.  Because 
there  will  be  resistance  within  the 
company,  as  there  is  to  any  change, 
the  project  manager  must  be  highly 
respected  internally  and  be  of  suffi¬ 
cient  level  to  gain  interdepartmental 
support  for  the  project.  Usually  the 
best  person  for  this  job  has  had  edito¬ 
rial  experience. 


2.  Understand  the  potential  in  your 
market.  It  is  critical  that  the  project 
manager  thoroughly  understand  the 
opportunities  available  in  audiotex 
services.  This  requires  a  complete 
immersion  in  the  industry.  The  proj¬ 
ect  manager  should  attend  industry 
events  such  as  those  held  by  the 
Newspaper  Voice  Network,  the 
ANPA,  the  NAB  and  the  Audiotex 
Group.  Advice  can  be  received  from 
industry  suppliers  as  well  as  from 
other  newspapers  who  have  already 
introduced  voice  services.  It  is  impor¬ 
tant  for  the  project  manager  to  take 
what  information  is  gleaned  from 
other  sources  and  apply  it  to  the  spe¬ 
cific  needs  of  the  market  served  by 
that  newspaper. 


3.  Determine  the  newspaper’s  ob¬ 
jectives.  The  results  of  the  Second 
Annual  Talking  Newspapers  Confer¬ 
ence  Study  conducted  November 
1990-January  1991  among  newspa¬ 
pers  with  circulation  over  30,000 
listed  the  following  “objectives  for 
adding  voice  services  to  your  newspa¬ 
per.” 

Scale:  1  is  not  important, 

10  is  very  important 

1 - Remain  the  # I  Information  8.7 

2- Provide  Additional  Reader  Services  8.0 

3- Improve  Customer  Service  7.6 

4- Generate  New  Revenue/Profit  Sources  7.5 

5- C reate  New/More  Advertising  Opportunities  7.5 

6- Pre-empt  Competition  6.8 

7- Generate  Increased  Publicity/Promotion  5.9 

8- Acquire  Experience  in  Electronic  Delivery  5.4 


WHY  HAVE  TMS  ‘900’  PROGRAMS  DOUBLED  IN  A  YEAR? 

ALL  THE  RIGHT  REASONS! 

•  Showcasing  the  newspaper  as  the  premier  source  of  information  in  the  community 

•  Creating  readership  and  interaction  with  the  printed  page 

•  Offering  updated  information  on  an  around-the-ciock  basis 

•  Eniarging  the  newshoie  by  providing  detaiied  information  that  wouid  otherwise  go  uhreported 

•  No  capitai  investment  is  necessary  -  Revenue  generated  from  the  first  caii 

•  READERS  MAKE  THE  CALL! 


Joyce  Jillson  Personal  Horoscope 
Joyce  Jillson  Live  Astrologers 
Sports  and  Horse  Racing  Hotlines 
I  Lottery  Results  Hotline 
I  TMS  Crossword  Puzzle  Answer  Line 
1 900  Polling 


I PDR®  Prescription  Infollne 
I  Soap  Opera  Reviews 
I  Dow  Jones  QuickCali 
I  Used  Auto  Appraisal 
I  Voice  Personals  and  Resume  Programs 
I  Customized  Product  Development 


TELE^MEDIA 


Tribune  Media  Services  •  64  East  concord  street  •  onando,  FL  32801-1392 

Contact  your  TMS  sales  representative  or,  Tinn  Brennan,  Vice  President, 
or  Barbara  Abramson,  Audiotext  Products  and  Services  Manager 
(800)  322-3068  •  In  Florida:  (407)  839-5600 
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The  entire  survey  will  be  redone 
and  updated  for  the  Third  Annual 
Talking  Newspapers  Conference  to 
be  held  Feb.  10-11,  1992  at  the  Hyatt 
Regency  New  Orleans. 

4.  Prioritize  those  objectives. 
Newspaper  management  will  look  at 
the  list  and  glibly  tell  the  project  man¬ 
ager  to  achieve  all  of  those  objectives. 
That  is  not  realistic  or  practical.  Only 
a  few  can  be  achieved,  especially  in 
the  beginning,  and  it  is  the  project 
manager's  job  to  ensure  management 
understands  this.  Importantly,  the 
priority  list  will  vary  widely  from 
paper  to  paper  and  market  to  market. 
Management  must  agree  and  support 
the  prioritized  objectives  early. 

5.  Form  a  committee  to  support  the 
project  champion.  This  committee 
should  consist  of  people  from  all  parts 
of  the  newspaper  and  consist  of  indi¬ 
viduals  positively  disposed  to  change 
as  a  way  of  enhancing  the  core  prod¬ 
uct.  People  who  are  serving  on  it 
reluctantly  or  are  opposed  to  change 
will  hurt  the  group’s  efforts. 

6.  Provide  applications  based  on 
objectives.  Too  many  newspapers 
start  out  by  deciding  what  they  want 
to  offer  before  they  have  decided 
what  their  objectives  are  and  how 
best  to  meet  those  objectives.  Re¬ 
member  that  the  natural  users  of 
voice  services  will  be  your  current 
readers  because  they  will  learn  about 


your  new  services  from  the  newspa¬ 
per  that  you  already  print.  The  gen¬ 
eral  categories  for  applications 
include:  information/entertainment, 
talking  ads,  voice  classifieds,  polling, 
operator/transactional  services,  and 
customer  service. 


John  F.  Kelsey  III 


7.  Select  the  type  of  service.  Most 
of  the  earliest  services  were  free 
information  or  entertainment  ser¬ 
vices.  In  the  Second  Annual  Talking 
Newspapers  Conference  Study,  the 


Congratulations  to: 

USA  Today 

Minneapolis  Star  Tribune 
WXIA  TV-1 1  in  Atlanta 


AT&T 

Authorized 
I  IVoice  Processing! 


Your  investments  in 

demonstrate  your  concern  and  commitment 
to  improving  customer  serx  ice  and  satisfaction. 


—  Technology  Leader  — 

Integrating  voice  processing  solutions  for  the  publishing  industry. 
126  N.  3rd  Street.  Suite  408.  Minneapolis.  MN  55401  •  (612)  338-5385 


free  voice  services  mentioned  the 
most  were  sports,  weather,  stock 
quotes,  news,  soap  operas,  and  horo¬ 
scopes,  in  that  order.  However,  when 
asked  what  services  they  anticipated 
offering  in  the  future,  newspapers 
mentioned  voice  classified,  opinion 
lines,  mortgage  quotes,  and  voice  per¬ 
sonals  at  the  top. 

Alternatively,  newspapers  can  of¬ 
fer  caller-paid  services  in  which  the 
user  pays  a  fee  to  obtain  the  informa¬ 
tion.  Caller-paid  services  offered 
most  often  by  respondents  in  the 
Talking  Newspapers  Study  were  hor¬ 
oscopes,  stock  quotes,  crossword 
clues,  weather,  and  soap  operas. 
Again,  when  asked  what  services 
they  were  considering,  most  newspa¬ 
pers  were  leaning  toward  voice  per¬ 
sonals  and  voice  classifieds. 

8.  Choose  a  delivery  system.  There 
are  several  ways  a  newspaper  can 
deliver  its  information.  The  earliest 
information  providers  offered  a  joint 
venture  with  a  paper  in  which  the 
newspaper  paid  a  company  to  provide 
weather  and  sports  information.  In 
the  mid-’80s  companies  making  inter¬ 
active  voice  services  gear  began  to 
sell  equipment  to  pioneering  newspa¬ 
pers,  which  then  sold  advertising  to 
support  the  cost  of  the  operation. 
While  these  alternatives  continue  to 
thrive  with  many  new  entrants  offer¬ 
ing  joint  ventures,  buying  and  leasing 
equipment  options,  many  newspapers 
are  electing  to  use  syndicated  ser¬ 
vices  to  offer  pay-per-call  informa¬ 
tion. 

9.  Understand  the  technology  con¬ 
siderations.  Newspapers  have  to 
balance  the  amount  of  control  they 
have  over  the  delivery  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  product  with  the  risk  they  take  in 
offering  voice  and  other  telecommu¬ 
nications  services.  Contracting  for 
syndicated  programs  offers  less  risk 
because  there  is  no  capital  virtually 
no  operations  cost,  but  the  paper  also 
has  virtually  no  control  over  the  prod¬ 
uct  other  than  the  selection  of  the  type 
of  information.  Newspapers  choosing 
to  buy  or  lease  equipment  can  exer¬ 
cise  much  greater  control  but  obvi¬ 
ously  take  a  greater  financial  risk. 

10.  Hire  people  with  experience  in 
interactive  services.  It  is  much  less 
expensive  to  buy  the  expertise  of  peo¬ 
ple  who  have  been  involved  with 
audiotex  than  it  is  to  hire  new  people 
who  will  make  many  of  the  same  mis- 
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takes  the  experienced  people  have 
already  made.  One  of  the  biggest 
errors  management  can  make  is  to 
take  someone  with  30  years’  experi¬ 
ence  and  ink  in  his  veins  and  put  him 
in  charge  of  implementing  voice  ser¬ 
vices.  Users  of  voice  services  tend  to 
be  younger,  and  so  should  the  people 
running  the  project. 

11.  Use  a  separate  sales  force.  In 
general,  a  sales  force  is  already  over¬ 
worked  and  is  not  trained  for  this  type 
of  sale.  The  regular  sales  force  should 
be  encouraged  and  compensated  for 
generating  leads,  but  a  separate  sales 
team  tht  is  fully  trained  and  filled  with 
incentive  will  be  much  more  success¬ 
ful  in  selling  advertiser-supported 
voice  services.  The  sales  effort  must 
be  targeted  toward  the  most  likely 
advertisers  of  voice  services.  These 
are  not  necessarily  the  heaviest 
advertisers  in  the  newspaper. 

12.  Provide  ongoing  management 
support.  Implementing  voice  and 
other  telecommunications  services  is 
a  change  for  a  newspaper.  Top  man¬ 
agement — both  editorial  and  busi¬ 


ness — must  demonstrate  its  support 
for  voice  services  by  attending  meet¬ 
ings  and  otherwise  being  supportive. 

13.  Get  backing  throughout  the 
publication.  Even  with  top  manage¬ 
ment  showing  that  they  are  behind  the 
implementation  of  new  services  and 
with  a  supportive  committee  made  up 
of  members  from  various  depart¬ 
ments,  it  is  still  important  for  the  proj¬ 
ect  manager  to  show  each  department 
how  telecommunications  have  bene¬ 
fited  other  papers  and  what  voice  and 
other  services  can  do  for  them.  In 
fact,  every  department  in  a  newspa¬ 
per  can  benefit  from  telecommunica¬ 
tions  services.  It  is  critical  that  the 
project  champion  manages  the  infor¬ 
mation  flow  about  voice  services. 
General  acceptance  and  use  of  tele¬ 
communications  services  is  almost 
always  slower  than  management  anti¬ 
cipates  because  steady  use  requires 
changes  in  habits  and  few  things  are 
harder  to  change  than  an  individual's 
habits. 

14.  Line  up  complementary  part¬ 
ners:  Media  partners  are  easy  to  get. 


but  hard  to  motivate  over  time. 
Accordingly,  it  is  critical  to  get  a  good 
partner  and  keep  them  interested. 
Probably  the  best  media  partner  is  the 
leading  tv  station  in  a  market.  The 
agreement  with  them  must  provide 
incentives  to  keep  them  active. 

15.  Work  closely  with  the  phone 
company.  The  newspaper  trade  asso¬ 
ciations  are  striving  to  keep  the  Bell 
operating  companies  out  of  the  infor¬ 
mation  services  business.  However, 
the  reality  is  that  the  RBOCs  and 
other  telephone  companies  are  now 
free  to  participate  in  information  ser¬ 
vices.  Despite  the  rhetoric,  a  newspa¬ 
per  would  do  well  to  understand  plans 
the  phone  company  has  in  informa¬ 
tion  services  and  seek  ways  of  work¬ 
ing  together. 

16.  Insist  on  quality.  A  key  objec¬ 
tive  must  be  to  enhance  the  core  prod¬ 
uct.  No  matter  what  application  a 
newspaper  offers,  there  must  be 
quality  built  in  to  the  product.  That  is, 
information  must  be  updated  often 
and  provide  value-added  services  de- 


A  SPECIAUSERVICE  FOR  SI 


PERSONALLY  SPEAKING®,  the  most  popular  voice  personals  program  in  the 
country,  is  a  mainstream  service  that  provides  a  forum  for  your  single  readers  while 
significantly  increasing  your  personal  classified  revenue. 

Add  a  significant  new  revenue  source  and  reach  your  single  readers  —  roughly  33 
percent  of  your  readership  —  with  PERSONALLY  SPEAKING  from  United  Media. 

United  Media  provides  audiotex  services  to  more  than  300  newspapers  nationwide. 

For  more  information, 

please  call  Lisa  Klem  Wilson  at  800-221-4816 
(in  New  York,  212-692-3700). 

UNITED 
ISl  MEDIA 

200  PARK  AVENUE 

NEW  YORK,  NEW  YORK  10166 

A  SCRIPPS  HOWARD  COMPANY 
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livered  in  a  crisp,  meaningful  format. 

17.  Be  open  to  new  ideas.  There  are 
no  simple  solutions  to  the  implemen¬ 
tation  of  voice  services  or  telecom¬ 
munications  in  newspapers  or  every¬ 
one  would  already  be  using  them, 
meeting  their  objectives  and  making 
lots  of  money.  In  general,  consumers 
do  not  care  about  getting  general 
interest  information  such  as  national 
news,  sports  or  weather  through  the 
telephone.  Database  marketing  may 
offer  newspapers  the  best  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  create  new  relationships  with 
advertisers,  but  this  concept  is  for¬ 
eign  to  many  papers. 

18.  Recognize  the  importance  of 
marketing.  Well-positioned  telecom¬ 
munications  services  can  attract 
younger  readers  and  provide  adver¬ 
tisers  with  value-added  services. 
However,  call  volumes  are  entirely 
correlated  with  the  amount  of  mar¬ 
keting,  particularly  advertising  sup¬ 
port,  the  newspaper  provides.  Voice 
services  will  not  survive  and  thrive 
without  consistent  advertising.  To  be 
successful,  then,  a  newspaper  must 
develop  a  marketing  plan  and  support 
it  with  both  in-house  advertising  and 
other  media.  Typically,  a  new  service 
will  generate  a  lot  of  calls  when  intro¬ 
duced,  particularly  from  early  adap¬ 
ters.  The  maintenance  of  marketing 
support  is  critical  to  the  long-term 
success  of  the  service. 

19.  Talk  to  advertisers.  Advertisers 
will  be  wary  about  participating  at 
first.  They  don’t  readily  understand 
the  concept,  they  are  unsure  about 
losing  direct  contact  with  the  con¬ 
sumer,  and  results  are  difficult  to 
measure.  Overall,  voice  services  may 
seem  to  be  a  hassle  to  some  advertis¬ 


ers  because  now  they  have  one  more 
salesman  and  medium  to  contend  with. 
Accordingly,  it  is  critical  that  newspa¬ 
pers  make  it  easy  for  an  advertiser  to 
participate. 

20.  Never  sell  advertisers  on  call 
count.  No  one  knows  what  a  good  call 
count  is.  If  a  call  count  is  high,  but  an 
advertiser  doesn’t  believe  that  callers 
are  patronizing  his  business,  she  is 
unhappy.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  call 
count  is  below  what  the  advertiser 
thinks  it  should  be,  then  the  adver¬ 
tiser  is  also  unhappy.  It  is  a  lose-lose 
situation. 

21.  Shape  expectations.  The  proj¬ 
ect  manager  has  to  shape  the  expecta¬ 
tions  of  all  of  the  newspaper’s  pub¬ 
lics — the  consumer,  the  advertiser,  the 
newspaper  staff  and  management.  Un¬ 
derstanding  the  market  will  help  the 
project  champion  not  to  overpromise 
results  to  any  of  these  publics. 

22.  Demonstrate  long-term  com¬ 
mitment.  Advertisers  and  consumers 
must  believe  that  a  newspaper  will  be 
in  voice,  fax,  or  videotex  services  for 
the  long  haul  for  them  to  make  the 
commitment  themselves  to  partici¬ 
pate.  An  advertiser  who  sees  that  a 
newspaper  has  made  a  capital  invest¬ 
ment  in  equipment  will  tend  to  be 
more  supportive  than  she  would  be  if 
the  newspaper  were  offering  only 
pay-per-call  services.  However,  pay- 
per-call  syndicated  services  can  be  a 
great  way  to  get  into  the  market 
quickly. 

23.  Survive  the  selection  and  devel¬ 
opment  process.  Here  are  some  hints 
to  getting  through  the  initial  phases  of 
offering  telecommunications  ser¬ 
vices;  simplicity,  flexibility,  patience, 
reliability,  research,  marketing. 


24.  Warning:  Do  not  attempt  to  use 
voice  services  as  a  stand-alone  prod¬ 
uct.  Very  few  companies  have  the 
capability  of  creating  a  profit  center  in 
telecommunications  services.  The 
primary  benefits  of  voice,  fax,  and  on¬ 
line  services  are  to  support  and  aug¬ 
ment  products  and  services  delivered 
through  the  newspaper.  They  are 
ways  to  enhance  the  services  deliv¬ 
ered  through  the  newspaper.  They  are 
ways  to  enhance  the  newspaper’s  re¬ 
lationship  with  both  the  reader  and 
the  advertiser. 

Summary 

The  winners  in  voice  information 
services  will  be  those  newspaper 
companies  which  determine  their  ob¬ 
jectives,  understand  the  marketplace, 
and  develop  a  strategy  based  on  that 
knowledge.  They  will  not  try  to  go  it 
alone.  Rather,  they  will  hire  people 
who  know  what  works  and  what  does 
not,  so  they  do  not  repeat  the  mis¬ 
takes  others  have  made.  They  will  not 
look  at  everyone  as  competitors  but, 
rather,  work  with  partners  and 
develop  alliances  to  meet  their  objec¬ 
tives.  They  will  put  someone  clearly 
in  charge,  support  that  person  and 
ascribe  responsibility. 


Touch-Tone  Tactice 

900  Line  Sports  Promotion 
Attracts  New  Advertiser 

Box  score  was  a  900  line  that  ran 
during  the  1990  Super  Bowl.  It  was  a 
joint  venture  of  the  Asburv  Park  Press 
and  Mega-Voice,  the  official  900 
promotions  company  for  the  NFL. 

Readers  of  the  newspaper  responded 
to  an  ad  that  invited  them  to  win  a  free 
trip  to  the  1991  Super  Bowl.  Callers  had 
to  dial  a  900  number  and  guess  scores 
and  other  statistics  in  the  Super  Bowl  to 
win. 

The  success  of  Boxscore,  according  to 
Peter  Winter,  is  not  to  be  measured  in 
terms  of  the  revenue  generated  by  99^ 
a  call,  and  not  by  its  promotional  value 
to  the  Asbury  Park  Press.  The  promotion 
was  a  success  because  it  attracted  the 
regional  distributor  of  Budweiser  as  the 
line's  sponsor,  an  advertiser  the 
newspaper  had  not  been  able  to  sign  for 
eight  years. 

Reprinted  from  "The  Talking 
Newspaper  Study. "  published  by 
the  Audiotex  Group,  Princeton,  N.J. 


YOUR  SOURCE 
FOR 

TALKING  NEWSPAPER 
EQUIPMENT 

•  VOICEMAIL  •  INFORMATION  SERVICES 

•  PERSONALS  •  1  -800/1  -900  AVAILABLE 

•  FAX  ON  DEMAND  •  JOINT  VENTURE 

TURNKEY  SYSTEMS  AS  LOW  AS  $4995.00 

FOR  YOUR  APPLICATION  AND  MORE  INFORMA'HON  CONTACT: 
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Shout  —  Don’t  Whisper! 

Promotion  is  the  Key  to  Telepress  Response 


(Editor’s  note:  This  article  is 
reprinted  from  “The  Talking  News¬ 
paper  Study,  developed  by  the 
Audiotex  Group  and  Sullivan  Com¬ 
munications.  Published  in  April, 
1991.) 

Promotion  is  critical  to  the  success 
of  a  Talking  Newspaper.  Voice  infor¬ 
mation  services  cannot  survive  with¬ 
out  consistent  advertising.  Even  a 
good  application  will  fail  if  no  one 
hears  about  it.  Efforts  to  promote  the 
service  must  follow  an  organized  mar¬ 
keting  plan,  which  should  be  drawn 
up  even  before  the  development  of 
the  VIS  product  and  designed  with 
this  market  in  mind.  Promotional 
levels  should  be  committed  for  the 
first  two  to  three  years  after  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  service,  after  which 
time,  the  newspaper  may  decide  to 
cut  back. 

What’s  in  a  Name? 

The  first  way  to  begin  to  create  a 
positive,  memorable  image  for  a  voice 
information  service  is  to  choose  a 
name  that  associates  the  VIS  with  the 
sponsoring  newspaper.  Bill  Muir  of 
SpecTel,  a  service  named  after  the 
Hamilton  (Ont.)  Spectator,  said, 
“Select  a  name  and  an  image  you 
want  to  live  with,  something  that 
dovetails  with  your  newspaper’s 
image.  We  called  ours  SpecTel  be¬ 
cause  it  worked,  and  1  feel  it’s  almost 
as  good  as  the  best  name  I  ever  heard, 
which  is  SUNDIAL.’’ 

Explaining  how  the  Baltimore  Sun 
came  up  with  SUNDIAL,  Karen 
Stabely  said,  “We  did  it  with  the  con¬ 
scious  intent  that  the  reader  would 
know  hat  the  service  was  provided  by 
the  Baltimore  Sun,  not  the  telephone 
company.’’  The  intent  was  so  con¬ 
scious  that  Stabley  referred  to  it  as 
“branding,”  as  important  to  the  mar¬ 
keting  of  packaged  goods  as  voice 
information  services.  “I  think  that 
branding  is  one  of  the  most  important 
marketing  issues  for  newspapers  in 
this  new  medium.  It  gives  us,  the 
newspaper,  another  opportunity  to 
promote  ourselves.” 
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With  a  well-chosen  name  and  a 
marketing  plan,  a  newspaper  is  ready 
to  promote  its  voice  information  ser¬ 
vices  to  the  public. 

The  importance  of 
in-house  advertising 
The  reason  the  audiotex  business  is 
particularly  viable  for  newspapers  is 
because  they  already  own  the  adver¬ 
tising  vehicle  that  will  attract  users  to 
voice  information  services. 

Craig  Allsopp,  associate  director  of 
Dow  Jones  Voice  Information  Ser¬ 
vices,  said,  “Of  all  the  media,  tv 
included,  I  think  newspapers  are  best 
suited  to  take  advantage  of  voice 
information  services.  You  occupy  a 
position  in  your  community  as  the 
information  provider  of  record,  you 
have  loyal  readers,  and  you  distribute 


a  new  product  every  day.  You  have  a 
promotional  capability  that  can’t  eas¬ 
ily  be  matched.” 

Stabley  explained  further:  “No¬ 
body  can  promote  these  [voice 
information]  services  as  well  as  news¬ 
papers,  and  our  would-be  competi¬ 
tors  know  it  ...  .  Most  people  don’t 
browse  the  yellow  pages  every  day. 
TV  and  radio  can’t  offer  a  daily  print 
directory,  and  telephone  companies 
reach  consumers  with  print  only  once 
a  month  in  the  form  of  a  bill.” 

Ads  in  the  newspaper  are  an  impor¬ 
tant  tool  for  showing  readers  how  to 
use  the  service,  as  well  as  letting  peo¬ 
ple  know  that  the  newspaper  offers 
this  exciting  new  service. 

For  all  these  reasons,  in-house 
advertising  is  a  good,  low-cost  way 
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for  a  newspaper  to  promote  its  voice 
information  services.  For  Talking 
Newspapers  with  limited  budgets,  it 
may  be  the  only  way. 

ln*house  Advertising: 

How  Much  For  How  Long? 

Most  Talking  Newspaper's  have 
learned  the  hard  way  that  promoting 
their  services  daily  in  house  advertis¬ 
ing  is  an  absolutely  necessary  promo¬ 
tional  investment,  especially  when 
the  service  is  new.  Dailies  that  have 
shared  this  experience  include  the 
Hamilton  Spectator,  the  Boulder 
Daily  Camera,  the  Atlanta  Journal 
and  the  Atlanta  Constitution. 

Case  Studies: 

The  Hamilton  Spectator  —  Every 
week  after  the  opening  of  SpecTel, 
the  newspaper  ran  a  full-page  ad 
announcing  a  different  category. 
When  the  service  had  been  operating 
fora  month,  the  management  of  Spec¬ 
Tel  studied  call  volumes  for  that 
month  and  noticed  four  peaks.  Spec- 
Tel’s  Muir  explained,  “We  couldn't 
understand  what  these  peaks  were. 
We  looked  everywhere  for  the 
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reason  ....  Finally  we  tracked  it 
down  to  the  fact  that  those  peaks  hap¬ 
pened  the  day  after  we  ran  a  major 
promotion  in  the  newspaper.”  Every 
time  the  newspaper  ran  a  full-page  ad, 
call  volumes  rose.  Based  on  this  phe¬ 
nomenon  Muir  concluded,  “There  is 
a  direct  correlation  between  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  the  product  and  its  success, 
as  far  as  the  callers  are  concerned. 
Our  call  volumes  fluctuated  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  promo¬ 
tion.” 

The  Boulder  Daily  Camera  — 
INFOCALL  began  its  launch  with  an 
“ad  teaser”  campaign  in  the  newspa¬ 
per  one  week  before  the  sevice 
opened.  The  campaign  consisted  of  a 
full-page  ad,  accompanied  by  a  fea¬ 
ture  about  INFOCALL.  Each  time 
the  newspaper  added  a  new  category 
to  the  service,  a  small  ad  announced 
it,  listing  the  category  number  and 
describing  the  information  callers 
would  receive.  The  newspaper  con¬ 
tinued  this  campaign  with  a  small 
daily  ad  providing  category  listings. 

“After  a  month  or  so,  we  began  to 
experiment  with  the  size  and  fre¬ 
quency  of  the  category  index  in  our 
newspaper,”  said  Wells.  “We  did  not 
see  any  appreciable  decline  in  call 
counts,  so  we  began  reducing  the  size 
and  frequency  of  our  category  list.” 
One  year  after  the  introduction  of 
INFOCALL,  the  newspaper  reduced 
the  listing  to  a  three-by-eight-inch  ad 
three  times  a  week,  and  found  this 
sufficient  to  keep  people  calling. 

The  Atlanta  Journal  and  the  Atlanta 
Constitution  —  Cox  promotes  every 
category  of  their  voice  information 
services  every  day.  They  run  a  daily 
directory  of  talking  ad  extensions,  as 
well  as  a  daily  box  of  information  on 
their  stock  report  page,  showing  read¬ 
ers  how  to  call  StockPhone,  the  news¬ 
papers'  stock  quote  audiotex  service. 
The  newspapers  also  run  daily  ads 
promoting  their  222-2000  business 
referral  service,  each  one  highlighting 
a  different  category  of  service  clients, 
such  as  health,  legal,  and  other  pro¬ 
fessions. 

Chris  Jennewein,  director  of  infor¬ 
mation  services  for  the  Atlanta  Jour¬ 
nal  and  the  Atlanta  Constitution, 
explained  the  philosophy  behind  this 
heavy  advertising.  “(VIS)  is  not 
something  you  want  to  hide;  it's 
something  you're  proud  of.  If  it  looks 
like  you're  cluttering  up  your  newspa¬ 


per  with  too  many  phone  numbers, 
that's  probably  a  good  thing,  because 
you  want  people  to  associate  those 
numbers  with  the  newspaper.” 

Stabley  of  the  Baltimore  Sun  said, 
“SUNDIAL  received  over  three  mil¬ 
lion  requests  for  information  in  1989, 
and  our  only  means  of  promotion  was 
the  newspaper,”  This  promotion  not 
only  generated  calls  for  the  service, 
but  it  became  an  important  sales  tool 
as  well.  Stabley  said,  “In  fact,  one  of 
our  national  sales  representatives 
uses  SUNDIAL  as  a  case  study  to 
demonstrate  the  effectiveness  of 
newspaper  advertising.” 

Relationships  With  Other  Media 

The  power  or  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  notwithstanding,  newspapers  can 
increase  the  effectiveness  of  their 
audiotex  promotions  by  combing 
their  strengths  with  those  of  other 
media.  In  order  to  reach  a  wider  audi¬ 
ence  than  the  newspaper's  circula¬ 
tion,  newspapers  should  consider 
partnerships  and  co-marketing  agree¬ 
ments  wih  tv  and  radio  stations. 
These  cross-promotions  are  highly 
successful  in  boosting  usage  and  the 
credibility  of  the  service. 

While  these  joint  ventures  may  be 
more  expensive  than  in-house  adver¬ 
tising,  they  pay  off  in  awareness,  use, 
and  advertiser  response,  and  most 
newspapers  who  do  not  devote 
enough  budget  to  cross-media  promo¬ 
tions  say  they  wish  they  had.  When 
Wells  was  asked  what  he  would  have 
done  differently  if  he  were  launching 
INFOCALL  all  over  again,  he  said, 
“We  would  have  had  a  glitzier  roll¬ 
out — tv,  radio,  etc.  I  believe  we  could 
have  created  a  more  positive  image 
and  increased  acceptance  with  poten¬ 
tial  advertisers  sooner.” 

Making  a  Commitment  to  Promotion 

Promotion  may  be  one  of  the  hard¬ 
est  things  for  newspapers  to  commit 
themselves  to  over  the  long  term. 
After  the  excitement  of  introducing 
new  services  wears  off  and  call  vol¬ 
umes  typically  drop  off,  newspapers 
may  be  tempted  to  cut  back  on  pro¬ 
motion. 

This  is  a  mistake.  By  keeping  pro¬ 
motion  levels  high,  newspapers  can 
steadily  increase  public  awareness 
about  their  voice  information  ser¬ 
vices.  They  should  stick  to  their  mar¬ 
keting  plan  and  get  to  know  their  mar¬ 
ket,  targeting  promotions  to  their 
audience. 
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Fitting  “Telepress”  Into 
Your  Overall  Stategy 

Then  Deciding  How  To  Do  It 


Editor’s  note:  One  of  the  most  remarkable  newspaper 
publications  to  ever  cross  my  desk  is  “The  Battle  for 
Waterloo,”  by  Deborah  Walker  and  Jane  Wilson. 

In  the  article  below,  you  will  find  extracted  the  audiotex 
references  to  the  booklet,  plus  original  material  from 
Kathleen  Criner,  vice  president,  telecommunications 
ANPA.  For  any  additional  information  on  the  ideas  in  this 
article  please  contact  Ms.  Criner  at  the  ANPA  offices  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

A  group  called  “The  Competitive  Analysis  Project  Task 
Force,”  under  the  chairmanship  of  James  Lessersohn  of 
the  New  York  Times  Co.,  identified  four  strategic 
approaches  newspapers  could  take  to  reverse  the  stagna¬ 
tion  and  losses  they  face  in  the  nineties.  Here  are  the 
strategies  and  appropriate  telecommunication  applica¬ 
tions  for  each  strategy,  as  reported  in,  “The  Battle  of 
Waterloo”; 


•  Maintain  Mass  Appeal  —  A  newspaper  stays  with 
what  has  been  successful  until  a  better  formula  comes 
along.  Audiotex  services  that  are  added  include  voice  mail 
for  advertisers  to  place  an  order,  make  copy  changes,  or 
contact  their  salesperson;  voice  box  rental  for  classified 
advertisers;  advertiser-supported  information  services 
improve  delivery  time  of  sensitive  information  and — with 
a  direct-connect  feature — offer  advertisers  a  targeted 
response  vehicle.  A  computer  bulletin  board,  offered 
through  the  NIE  program,  strengthens  ties  to  young  read¬ 
ers. 

•  Go  For  Class  Appeal  —  The  newspaper  concentrates 
on  the  affluent  segment  of  the  market,  raising  circulation 
prices  and  refining  the  news  product  to  meet  the  needs  of 
their  core  customer:  the  educated,  relatively  affluent  con¬ 
sumer. 

The  paper  would  introduce  more  electronic  products:  a 
subscriber-supported  package  of  voice,  fax,  and  PC-based 
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services  with  some  900  numbers.  Phase  Two  would 
include  more  sophisticated  and  integrated  on-line  and  fax 
service  that  will  include  a  variety  of  transactional,  mes¬ 
saging,  shopping,  and  banking  programs. 

•  The  Individual  Appeal  Strategy  —  This  creates  a 
series  of  daily  features  and  weekly  specialty  magazines 
and  lifestyle  tabs  so  that  the  various  special  interests  of 
changing  consumers  are  served  by  tightly  targeted  publi¬ 
cations. 

To  boost  the  targeting  power  of  the  whole  package,  the 
newspaper  introduces  a  whole  series  of  electronic  services 
that  use  voice  information,  fax,  and  computer  databases. 

•  The  Direct  Appeal  Strategy  —  This  gives  advertisers 
what  they  want  most:  database  or  direct  response  market¬ 
ing  in  a  vehicle  that  is  highly  targeted  and  has  a  built-in 
response  mechanism.  Newspaper  advertising  becomes  a 
two-step  operation:  ROP  and  preprints  for  general  aware¬ 
ness,  with  follow-ups  from  highly  targeted  direct  market¬ 
ing  pieces  that  set  up  a  conversation  between  the  adver¬ 
tiser  and  the  interested  consumer. 

Audiotex  applications  include  voice  order  placement 
and  direct  connect  services  from  catalogs  developed  by 
the  newspaper.  The  basic  audiotex  service  would  be 
advertiser-supported,  but  users  would  pay  more  for  spe¬ 
cific  data,  such  as  stock  quotes,  through  the  newspaper’s 


900  number.  Voice  systems  also  offer  direct-connect, 
order-fulfillment,  and  voice  mailbox  features  to  advertis¬ 
ers.  Fax  is  used  to  send  qualified  prospects  coupons  and 
contest  entries.  Computer  bulletin  boards  help  us  track 
local,  community  interests. 

The  above  summary  touches  only  the  highlights  of  a 
very  thought-provoking,  positive  study. 

Use  a  Service  or  Buy 
Your  Own  Equipment  and  Software? 

Most  single-function,  low-volume  audiotex  programs 
are  worked  through  services.  The  Associated  Press  offers 
SportsLine  through  a  900  number  that  involves  no  invest¬ 
ment  at  all.  Similar  services  are  available  for  voice  person¬ 
als  and  similar  uses. 

However,  when  call  volume  of  a  service  reaches  a 
certain  point,  you  will  do  better  with  your  own  equipment. 
As  reported  elsewhere  in  this  section,  a  paper  with  1,000 
minutes  of  calls  a  week  uses  an  outside  service;  a  paper 
with  7,500  minutes  of  calls  a  week  has  its  own  equipment. 

A  newspaper’s  financial  investment  is  the  other  key 
factor.  Kathleen  Criner  has  developed  two  financial  state¬ 
ments  of  two  different  kinds  of  programs. 

The  first  is  a  simple  900  number  voice  personals  pro¬ 
gram  for  a  60,000-circulation  daily  newspaper.  After  900 
carrier  and  service  bureau  charges,  the  paper  nets  an 
estimated  $4,450  a  week. 


VOICE  MAIL  PERSONALS 
Via  900  Numbert 

Number  of  households:  120,000 
Circulation:  60,000  daily 

Sampk  Monthly  Summary 


Number  of  voice  personals  ads  sold  90 

Number  of  calls  (28  calls  per  ad)  2,520 

Number  of  call  minutes  (3.5  minutes  per  call)  8,820 

Total  Monthly  Call  Revenues  $12,900 

900  Carrier  charges  4,000 

Service  bureau  4,450 

Newspaper  (50%  of  net  call  revenue)  4,450 


+  Voice  personals  offered  through  a  service  bureau. 


The  next  model  includes  financial  estimates  for  the  same 
paper  with  a  full-service  program  processing  1 .5  million  re¬ 
quests  a  year.  The  newspaper  owns  the  equipment  and  de¬ 
velops  $50,000  of  ad-sponsored  revenues  in  the  first  year. 


Contact  Kathleen  Criner,  vice  president,  telecom¬ 
munications  at  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Assn.,  The  Newspaper  Center,  11600  Sunrise  Valley 
Drive,  Reston,  Va.,  22091  or  call  (703)  684-1140  for  addi¬ 
tional  information. 


AD-SPONSORED  AUDIOTEX  SERVICE 
Free  Call 

Number  of  households:  120,000 
Circulation:  60,000  daily 
Number  of  system  lines:  20 

Number  of  annual  information  requests  processed:  1 ,500,000 


Set-up  Costs 

20-line  audiotex  system  $80,000 

Installation  of  phone  lines  2,000 

Misc.  500 

Total  set-up  $82,500 


Annual  Financial  Statement 


Revenues 

Year  1 
$50,000 

Year  2 
$65,000 

Year  3 
$80,000 

Expenses 

Programming 

18,000 

18,000 

18,000 

Labor  Costs  (I  mgr/salesperson) 

42,500 

45,000 

47,000 

Promotion 

7,500 

5,000 

5,000 

Phone  line  charges 

4,500 

4,500 

4,500 

Other 

2,000 

2,000 

2,000 

Total  Expenses* 

74,000 

74,500 

76,500 

Operating  Income  (Loss) 

($24,500) 

($9,500) 

$3,500 

*  Expenses  vary  depending  upon  individual  newspaper's  market  size 
and  economic  conditions.  Excludes  depreciation. 
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ANPA  Effort  to  Level  Playing 
Field  With  RBOCs  Moves  Ahead 


(Editor’s  Note:  This  article  is  based 
on  interviews  with  Frank  Blethen  and 
W.  Terry  Maguire.  Blethen  is  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Seattle  Times  and  Chair¬ 
man  of  ANPA’ s  Telecommunications 
Committee.  Maguire  is  a  senior  vice 
president  at  the  ANPA.) 

The  Problem  and 
the  Overall  Strategy 
The  regional  Bell  operating  compa¬ 
nies  (RBOCs)  have  been  authorized 
to  develop  information  services  that 
they  will  supply  to  people  who  call 
their  lines.  These  services  will  be  pro¬ 
moted  in  their  telephone  directories. 
When  they  do  this,  they  become  in¬ 
formation  providers,  in  the  same  busi¬ 
ness  as  newspapers  with  audiotex  ser¬ 
vices. 

However,  as  the  monopoly  sup¬ 
plier  of  phone  line  service,  the 


RBOCs  have  several  important  ad¬ 
vantages: 

1)  They  control  the  telephone  lines 
other  information  providers,  includ¬ 
ing  newspapers,  have  to  use.  They 
can  decide  when  additional  lines  are 
available  to  expand  the  service  of 
another  information  provider.  They 
control  the  schedule  of  outside  line 
maintenance. 

2)  They  are  regulated  monopolies 
with  almost  guaranteed  profits  each 
year.  To  enter  any  new  area  they  have 
a  huge  cash  flow,  based  on  the  money 
people  and  businesses  pay  the  phone 
company  each  month.  These  dollars 
give  them  large  amounts  of  money  to 
launch  aggressive  audiotex  programs. 

3) They  have  influential  lobbyists  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  people  who 
maintain  open  communication  lines 


with  each  state  public  utilities  com¬ 
mission  in  their  area  of  operation. 

Legislation  Seeks  To 
Minimize  Monopoly  Advantages 
Two  bills,  the  Cooper  bill,  with  43 
sponsors  in  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  and  the  Inouye  bill  in  the 
Senate,  seek  to  reduce  the  monopoly 
advantages  of  the  RBOCs  in  telecom¬ 
munications.  If  acted  into  law,  here  is 
how  the  rules  would  change: 

•  When  an  RBOC  is  the  dominant 
phone  company  in  their  area,  serving 
the  great  majority  of  homes  there, 
they  can  offer  information  services 
only  outside  the  area  of  their  phone 
service.  For  example,  Wisconsin  Bell, 
which  is  the  dominant  supplier  of 
phone  service  in  that  state,  could  not 
be  an  information  supplier  in  Wiscon- 
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Frank  Blethen 


sin,  but  it  could  be  an  information 
supplier  in  any  other  state. 

•  When  a  competing  phone  service 
company  reduces  the  dominance  of 
the  RBOC  in  its  home  state,  this  pro¬ 
hibition  no  longer  applies.  If  Wiscon¬ 
sin  Bell  faces  significant  competition 
from  General  Telephone  in  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  Wisconsin  Bell  can  be  an  informa¬ 
tion  provider  in  Wisconsin. 

There  is  an  important  precedent  for 
this  proposal.  Right  after  the  breakup 
of  the  Bell  System,  AT&T  was  the 
dominant  long  distance  supplier  in  the 
country.  Legislation  prohibited  it 
from  being  an  information  supplier 
across  the  country,  until  it  had  signifi¬ 
cant  competition.  When  MCI,  Sprint 
and  others  created  that  competition, 
the  prohibition  against  AT&T  from 
being  a  long  distance  information  pro¬ 
vider  was  lifted. 

The  proposed  legislation  is  de¬ 
signed  not  to  restrict  competition,  but 
to  insure  it.  If  a  newspaper  has  prob¬ 
lems  with  its  audiotex  services  work¬ 
ing  with  a  local  phone  company  with 
competing  audiotex  services,  the  bills 
give  the  newspaper  an  option.  It  can 
switch  its  lines  to  the  competing  tele¬ 
phone  company. 

Where  the  legislation  is  now 
The  Cooper  bill  is  in  the  hearing 
stage  of  the  House  Energy  and  Com¬ 
merce  Committee  and  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  The  Judiciary  Committee 


is  reviewing  the  bill  because  of  its 
antitrust  implications.  If  Ed  Markey, 
a  subcommittee  chairman  in  the 
House  introduces  his  own  bill,  there 
will  be  additional  discussion  there, 
Terry  Maguire  reports. 

In  the  Senate,  the  bill  was  just  intro¬ 
duced.  It  is  pending  before  the  Com¬ 
munications  Subcommittee.  H  has 
only  one  sponsor  at  this  time,  but  that 
sponsor  is  Senator  Inouye,  who  is 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 

Early  Signs  of  RBOC 
Neglect  of  Audiotex  Users 
Frank  Blethen  has  seen  firsthand 
how  his  audiotex  programs  are  serv¬ 
iced  by  US  West.  He  reports,  if  the 
local  RBOC  and  a  paper  like  the 
Cedar  Rapids  Gazette  both  offer  the 
same  services  and  the  lines  go  down, 
whose  lines  are  they  going  to  fix  first: 
theirs  or  the  paper’s? 

“If  they  decide  they  want  to  go  into 
the  same  business  that  Cedar  Rapids 
is  in,  they  can  take  the  money  out  of 
the  general  treasury  or  borrow  it. 
Cedar  Rapids  has  to  use  real  money. 
The  RBOC  can  use  almost  guaranteed 
profits  from  their  phone  service 
income. 

“US  West,  our  local  operating 
company,  is  already  affecting  Seattle 
Times  audiotex  programs  in  a  very 
negative  way.  We  believe  they  are  not 
giving  us  the  responsive  service  they 
should  or  that  they  are  capable  of.  We 
want  to  change  some  services  from 
free  to  caller-paid.  We  need  the  phone 
company  to  sit  down  with  us  so  we 
can  figure  out  how  to  do  this.  They  are 
not  responsive  to  our  need  for  a  cus¬ 
tomer/supplier  relationship  to  make 
these  changes. 

(Editor’s  note:  This  is  similar  to  the 
report  from  the  Seattle  Weekly  that 
US  West  is  dropping  regional  976  ser¬ 
vice.  The  Weekly  will  have  to  increase 
its  rates  to  readers  when  only  900 
service  is  available.) 

Blethen  continues:  Now,  every 
time  we  put  a  new  service  in — and  our 
audiotex  services  are  very  success¬ 
ful — we  have  to  ask  ourselves  ‘What 
can  the  phone  company  do  to  destroy 
this  business?’  We  have  no  choice; 
we  have  to  use  their  phone  lines.  That 
gives  them  access  to  our  customers. 
They  know  who  calls  us  and  what  we 
charge. 

If  we  decide  we  want  to  put  in  some 


W.  Terry  McGuire 


kind  of  a  movie  line,  we  could  gen¬ 
erate  5,000  calls  a  week  and  make 
$5,000  a  week,  but  we  have  to  use 
their  phone  lines.  They  can  look  at 
our  caller  activity  and  what  we  charge 
and  know  that  we  are  making  $5,000  a 
week.  We  charge  the  Seattle  Times 
ten  dollars  for  the  line.  We’ll  charge 
ourselves  only  nine  dollars.  Their  ser¬ 
vice  is  cheaper,  and  they  have  our 
customer  base.  They  can  start  a  simi¬ 
lar  business  and  put  us  out  of  business 
overnight. 

The  Outlook  For  Success 
of  the  Legislation 

W.  Terry  Maguire  says,  “We  are 
hopeful  that  the  legislation  will 
become  law — one  bill  or  another.  It  is 
endorsed  by  a  very  diverse  group  of 
representatives  and  this  is  a  big  boost 
both  in  the  House  and  in  the  Senate, 
where  it  has  been  introduced  by  Sena¬ 
tor  Inouye.  We  have  every  intention 
of  doing  everything  we  can  see  that 
this  legislation  becomes  law  as  soon 
as  possible. 

What  Publishers  Can  Do  To  Help 
Maguire  reports,  “There  have  been 
hundreds  of  meetings  between  news¬ 
paper  publishers  and  their  representa¬ 
tives  and  senators.  These  meetings 
have  been  helpful  and  effective. 
There  need  to  be  more  meetings.  The 
one  way  a  representative  or  senator 
(Continued  on  page  29TC) 
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Leveraging  Newspaper  Advantages 
To  Meet  Classified  Competition 

Solid  Audiotex  Program  Adds  New  Power  To  Papers 

By  Andy  SutclifTe,  president, 

Tele-Publishing  Inc. 

Today’s  advertisers  are  interested 
in  measurable  results.  So  they  turn  to 
direct  mail,  single-interest  publica¬ 
tions,  and  other  segmented  media. 

Coming  at  a  time  when  newspapers 
are  having  more  difficulty  holding  or 
gaining  circulation  and  ad  revenue, 
these  are  tough  times  for  newspapers. 

However,  a  well-conceived  and  im¬ 
plemented  audiotex  service  can  help 
newspapers  meet  both  needs:  more 
circulation,  and  more  advertising 
revenue.  Here’s  how,  using  classified 
advertising  as  an  example: 

•  Tie  classified  to  voice  personals 
or  voice  mail  and  readership  will 
increase.  A  well-promoted,  well-con¬ 
ceived  personals  section  can  be  the 
best-read  section  of  the  paper.  Follow 
the  lead  of  the  weeklies  and  put  per¬ 
sonals  in  a  weekly  environment.  They 
need  shelf  life. 

In  addition,  you  will  attract  youn¬ 
ger  readers.  This  can  boost  circula¬ 
tion  and  give  you  a  stronger  sales 
message  for  advertisers  who  want  to 
reach  young  adults. 

j  On  the  revenue  side,  using  a  900 
I  number  can  open  up  a  new  income 
source  not  dependent  on  advertisers. 

•  Marry  classified  to  audiotex  and 
you  build  on  a  newspaper’s  great 
advantages.  You  can  promote  both 
with  low-cost  house  ads.  Telephone 
messages  can  deliver  only  limited 
information.  You  have  the  strong 
combination  of  print  and  phone.  The 
newspaper  prints  the  menu  every 
day.  The  phone  lines  carry  a  huge 
amount  of  information  that  can  be 
accessed  easily. 

•  New  technical  developments 
make  the  task  of  meeting  competition 
easier.  Classified  Plus,  from  TPI,  lets 
apartment  or  home  prospects  hear 
walking  tours  by  the  renter/owners  of 
their  property.  Callers  select  to  hear 
only  the  listings  of  places  in  the  area 
they  want;  with  the  number  of  bed- 

{Continued  on  page  28TC) 


With  LO/AD,  Yhur  Newspaper 

Could  Be  Delivering 

Much  More  Than  Just  News. 


Have  you  considered  adding 
audiotext  services  to  your 
newspaper? 

Are  you  in  a  quandary  as  to  whether  to 
provide  these  services  free  of  charge 
or  on  a  caller  paid  basis?  Maybe  a 
strategic  blend  of  the  two?  Should  you 
buy  your  own  equipment  or  use  a 
service  bureau?  Which  programs 
should  you  offer? 

LO/AD  Communications : 
the  first  and  most  qualified 
audiotext  service  bureau  in 
America . 

LO/AD  cah  provide  your  publication 
with  a  turn-key,  state-of-the-art  voice 
services  program  that  is  the  finest  in 
the  industry.  We  make  it  easy  and 
cost  effective  for  your  publication  to 
provide  your  readership  with  some  very 
innovative  voice  lines. 


1-800-854-5623  /  f213}  626-5328 


Information  lines  such  as  the  very 
popular  Talking  Personals:  a 
Sports  Scoreboard  &  Trivia  Line, 
providing  up-to-the-minute  event 
information:  the  Homework  Line, 
which  gives  parents  access  to  their 
child's  daily  homework  assignments: 
aq-Hour  Hews  Lines,  with  categories 
such  as  Stock  &  Commodity 
reports  or  Financial  headlines:  a 
Weather  Line:  a  Horoscope  Line:  or 
a  Crossword  Puale  Help  Line. 

Become  your  community's  leading 
source  of  information  Call  the 
audiotext  leader —  LO/AD 
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The  Information  Explosion  — 

A  Real  Opportunity  For  Newspapers  in  the  *90s 


By  Henry  K.  (Buzz)  Wurzer 
Marketing  Development  Manager, 
Hearst  Newspapers 

Today’s  consumers  live  in  an  infor¬ 
mation  explosion  environment.  Infor¬ 
mation  clutter  is  at  an  all-time  high. 
Traditional  mass  media  are  under 
attack  from  countless  new  informa¬ 
tion  providers  created  from  new  com- 
mmunication  technology  systems. 
The  consumer  attitude  is  instant  grati¬ 
fication.  The  advertiser  attitude  is 
one-on-one  relationship  marketing. 

Because  of  the  consumers’  seem¬ 
ingly  unending  appetite  for  informa¬ 
tion,  newspapers  that  embrace  new 
communication  technology  to  en¬ 
hance  their  core  product — the  daily 
newspaper — seize  numerous  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  lessen  churn  with  current 
readers  and  advertisers  as  well  as 
making  creative  appeals  to  non-read¬ 
ers  and  advertisers. 

Newspapers  possess  two  unique 
strengths.  Newspapers  collect  and 
publish  more  news  and  advertising 
and  more  intensely  interact  with  their 
audience  and  marketplace  than  any 
other  medium. 

Our  core  product,  the  daily  news¬ 
paper  does  many  things.  For  example: 

•  explains  last  nights  tv  headlines 

•  offers  opinions 

•  provides  numerous  consumer 
and  entertainment  features 

•  is  a  daily  shopping  center  of 
advertisements 

•  presents  all  the  above  with  the 
permanency  of  print 

Through  embracing  today’s  tech¬ 
nology  of  audiotex,  fax,  and  the  per¬ 
sonal  computer,  the  core  newspaper 
can: 

•  be  more  sharply  edited 

•  be  updated  throughout  the  day 

•  make  available  the  majority  of 
information  collected  but  not  printed 

•  appeal  to  both  readers  and  non¬ 
readers 

•  provide  customized  information, 
on  demand 

•  offer  advertisements  direct 
access  to  consumers  through  direct- 
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connect,  voice  response,  and  fax 
ready 

•  implement  premier  database 
information  for  editors  and  advertis¬ 
ers  via  PIN  codes 

•  create  powerful  new  reader  pro¬ 
motions 

•  create  new  niche  publications 

•  feed  alternate  distribution  sys¬ 
tems  with  personalized  products 


“Buzz”  Wurzer 

It  is  estimated  that,  since  early 
1989,  there  has  been  an  increase  from 
42  papers  to  about  1 ,200  papers  that 
are  using  voice,  fax,  and  on-line  ser¬ 
vices  to  enhance  their  core  product. 
This  30-times  franchise  growth  is 
impressive. 

Our  opportunity  is  also  our  chal¬ 
lenge.  There  are  selected  newpapers 
with  three  to  five  years’  involvement 
in  technology  whose  programs  are  in 
high  gear  but,  with  the  telcos  coming 
and  the  entrepreneurial  IP  ventures 
beaming  in  on  our  news  and  advertis¬ 
ing  marketplaces,  it  is  time  our  whole 
industry  put  up  pro-active  communi¬ 
cation  technology  pool. 


Here  are  six  strategies  to  consider 
as  you  pull  out  your  big  toe  and  totally 
jump  into  the  technology  pool: 

1)  Select  a  company  technology 
champion.  This  person  interacts  with 
all  department  heads  to  set  clear  com¬ 
pany  objectives  and  secure  all  depart¬ 
ment  buy-in.  The  champion  writes 
and  implements  the  long-  and  short- 
range  technology  plans.  Other  re¬ 
sponsibilities  include  immersement  in 
the  technology  pipeline  of  ANPA, 
NAB,  Newspaper  Voice  Network, 
Talking  Newspaper  Conference,  plus 
the  investment  of  quality  time  with 
venders.  All  planning  efforts  should 
be  linked  to  MIS  to  maximize  data¬ 
base  information.  Since  most  technol¬ 
ogy  is  PC-driven,  tracking  grids 
should  be  set  up.  The  champion 
should  drive  the  promotion  cam¬ 
paign,  and  seek  promotion  alliances. 
Finally,  the  champion  communicates 
progress  on  all  of  the  above  each 
week  at  the  management  staff  meet¬ 
ing. 

2)  Think  and  act  local.  We  are  in  a 
local  business  so  load  your  VIS  lines 
with  local  information.  This  is  the 
place  to  disseminate  local-interest 
content  of  all  types  that  didn’t  make 
the  news  hole.  You’ll  be  suprised  the 
call  counts  produced.  This  is  your  key 
to  develop  new  niches  for  special  sec¬ 
tions  and  free-standing  publications 
to  develop  new  revenue  streams. 

3)  Get  revenue  agressive.  Technol¬ 
ogy-supported  revenue  will  never  ap¬ 
proach  revenues  from  the  core  prod¬ 
uct,  but  there  is  far  more  revenue 
available  than  you  think.  Your  first 
target  should  be  radio.  You’ll  find  as 
your  accounts  grow,  VIS  advisers 
will  have  equal  to  or  more  captive 
listeners  than  the  top  radio  stations 
have  average  quarter  hour  exposure 
opportunity.  Your  PC  reports  will 
track  by  day,  hour,  and  category.  Add 
to  this  direct-connect  and  voice- 
response  value-added  features  linking 
the  caller  to  the  advertiser  and  the 
print  ad  becomes  a  print-cast  ad. 
Bring  in  the  media  department  of  your 
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local  agency  to  help  you  set  up  your 
rates  and  your  sales  presentation. 
You  may  find  them  recommending 
your  VIS  vehicles  to  their  accounts. 
Whereas  a  designated  sales  executive 
launches  your  VIS  sales  program, 
integrate  it  to  the  daily  newspaper 
sales  staff  as  the  program  matures. 
That  is  where  the  big  revenue  poten¬ 
tial  is.  The  designated  sales  executive 
should  be  available  to  train,  make  key 
sales  calls  and  introduce  new  technol¬ 
ogy  as  it  is  available.  One  final  note. 
Run,  don’t  walk,  to  add  voice  mail  to 
your  key  classified  categories.  As 
economic  conditions  improve,  the  tel¬ 
cos  and  other  IP  entrepreneurs  will  be 
competing  for  those  dollars. 

4)  Active  special  features.  Special 
features  are  the  power  train  of  tech¬ 
nology.  They  are  the  justification  for 
expansion  of  advertising  budgets. 
They  are  the  triggers  for  increased 
reader  interaction  unique  to  our 
medium.  They  are  our  distribution 
channels  to  database  information  for 
internal  management  and  tracking 
response  for  advertisers.  Imagine  a 
Mercedes  dealer  in  its  ROP  ad,  adver¬ 
tising  sponsership  of  the  Stock  Quote 
Hotline.  Also  in  the  ad  are  proprietary 
hot  lines  to  the  dealers’  leasing,  ser¬ 
vice  and  used  car  departments.  A 
caller  is  prompted  before  getting  the 
stock  quote  to  direct  connect  to  the 
dealer  for  specific  rebate  information. 
As  the  caller  does  this,  the  Mercedes 
salesperson  asks  if  the  caller  has  fax 
and,  if  so,  hard  copies  the  information 
Just  discussed.  The  print  ad  is,  again, 
print-cast  ad.  The  caller  took  action, 
the  dealer  has  another  name  for  its 
database.  If  the  call  is  after  hours, 
voice  response  is  activated  and  the 
dealer  who  has  access  to  his  voice 
mail  box  recontacts  the  caller  the  next 
day.  Similar  scenarios  can  be  con¬ 
structed  via  editorial  interactions 
with  the  same  results. 

5)  Use  technology  as  a  promotion 
weapon.  Television  has  mastered  the 
art  of  pre-promoting  programming 
during  commercial  breaks.  Use  your 
VIS  system  to  pre-sell  editorial  fea¬ 
tures.  Use  it  to  make  circulation 
offers  and  direct  connect  callers  to 
circulation  telemarketing.  Create 
readership  in  your  special  sections, 
TMC  products,  and  free-standing 
publications  through  your  VIS  sys¬ 
tem.  Advertise  your  co-sponsored 


community  events  through  VIS. 
Drive  your  major  promotions  and 
contests  with  voice  services.  Forge 
media  alliances  in  your  market.  Use 
Audiotex  to  extend  your  medium  into 
adjoining  markets.  Above  all,  make 
your  promotion  effort  ongoing  vs. 
pre-launch  blowout  and  then  virtually 
nothing.  As  important  as  your  in¬ 
dexes  and  stories  in  your  paper,  is 
your  promotion  to  the  non-readers 
about  what  you  have  for  them. 

6)  Let  technology  run  your  data¬ 
bases.  The  ultimate  key  to  communi¬ 
cation  technology  is  employing  Per¬ 
sonal  Identification  Numbers  (PIN). 
Picture  sending  a  frequent  Caller 
Card  to  subscribers  with  their  own 
PIN  number.  As  callers  avail  them¬ 
selves  to  editorial,  circulation,  and 
advertiser  information  via  VIS,  they 
punch  in  the  phone  their  PIN  code.  As 
the  caller  interacts  with  your  informa¬ 
tion  base,  software  tracks  their  activ¬ 
ity  and  assigns  points  just  as  the  air¬ 
lines  do.  Subscribers  receive  monthly 
statements  which  offer  additional 


points  for  demographic,  psycho¬ 
graphic,  and  catalog  preference  infor¬ 
mation.  Points  are  redeemed  for  dis¬ 
counted  fax  and  PC  equipment  which 
feeds  information  equipment  into  the 
marketplace.  We  know  who  is  doing 
what  in  now  accessing  our  informa¬ 
tion  categories.  Privacy  isssues  are 
minimized  because  of  voluntary  par¬ 
ticipation.  Other  incentives  can  be 
redeemed  via  subscriber  discounts, 
reduced  rates  on  classified  ads,  etc. 
Technology  vendors  who  have  been 
hard  pressed  for  PIN  software  to 
track  this  activity  now  tell  us  it  will  be 
available  in  the  foreseeable  future. 
PIN  numbers  will  allow  our  industry 
to  stem  the  erosion  to  direct  mail  and 
fuel  new  products  for  our  alternate 
distribution  systems. 

In  today’s  media  battleground  it 
has  been  said  that  whoever  owns  the 
customer — in  our  case  both  the 
reader  and  the  advertiser — wins  the 
war.  So  let  us  leverage  our  technology 
assets  to  support  our  core  product 
and  win  the  war. 


From  horoscopes  to  soap  opera 
updates  to  stock  market  quotes, 
InfoTouch’s  pay-per-call  programs 
expand  your  reader  offerings  and 
your  profits. 

With  more  than  1 100  audio  top¬ 
ics,  InfoTouch  lets  you  give  your 
readers  more,  without  the  costs  of 
added  sections  and  syndication  fees. 
Plus,  you  generate  new  revenues. 

We  can  design  programs  for 
talking  classifieds,  news  polls,  fea¬ 
tures  and  more. 


For  a  brochure  and  a  free  estimate 
of  your  profit  potential,  call  today. 


InfoTouch 

3000  ZeMa  Road  Suite  F 
Montgomery.  Alabama  36106 


Opportunity  and  profit  don’t  knock.  They  ring. 
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Audioenthusiasm 


An  Important  Signal  From  a  Giant 
Medium  Just  Learning  How  to  Talk 


By  Bruce  DeYoung 

1  just  put  the  floppy  disk  labeled 
E&P  Telepress  ’92  in  the  storage  box 
with  a  feeling  that  this  material  was 
different.  There  was  a  common  theme 
I  was  not  used  to  in  newspaper  work: 
enthusiasm.  Almost  everyone  1  had 
interviewed,  almost  every  submis¬ 
sion  1  read,  reeked  of  enthusiasm. 

You  expect  vendors  and  suppliers 
to  be  enthusiastic  about  what  they 
sell,  but  the  vendors  I  talked  with 
were  enthusiastic  about  what  they 
could  do  to  make  papers  stronger. 
They  were  genuine  marketers,  trying 
to  create  partnerships  that  benefit 
both  parties. 

ANPA  publications  are  accurate 
and  well  organized,  but  the  booklet, 
“The  Battle  of  Waterloo,”  is  one  of 
the  most  positive,  clever,  insightful 
pieces  I’ve  read  in  years,  and  I  am 
sure  that  the  back-up  documentation 
is  a  stack  of  materials  at  least  a  foot 
high. 

I  asked  several  executives  respon¬ 
sible  for  audiotex  programs  if  they 
thought  added  promotion  would  in¬ 
crease  reader  participation.  They  all 
said,  “Of  course  it  will.”  They  made 
it  sound  as  though  I  had  asked  them  if 
the  sun  would  rise  tomorrow.  1 
haven’t  heard  that  certainty  when  I 
ask  about  increased  sales  efforts  with 
car  dealers  leading  to  more  ad  sales; 
or  TMC  products  bringing  back  lost 
food  advertisers.  Audiotex  is  an  area 
of  the  business  where  good  things  can 
happen. 

Even  the  people  caught  in  the  coils 
of  big-company  bureaucracy  were 
enthusiastic  about  what  they  could 
not  tell  me.  One  manager  said,  “I’d 
love  to  give  you  this  stuff  —  it’s  the 
best  we’ve  ever  done  —  but  I  would 
give  myself  problems  and  I  have 
enough  problems  now.” 

There  was  the  spark  of  fun  in  the 
eye  of  the  executive  who  was  telling 
me  about  Jim’s  Bait  Shop  on  the  river 
in  Dubuque.  Jim  gets  up  at  some  un¬ 
godly  hour  to  leave  a  voice  message 
on  the  Fisherpersons  line,  telling 
them  what  is  probably  biting  that  day 


and  where.  It  is  not  just  a  fun  story — 
it’s  another  example  of  a  creative 
application  that  works,  and  that 
makes  managers  feel  good. 

The  Newspaper  Still  Comes  First 

These  were  not  people  playing  with 
a  new  toy.  These  were  newspaper 
people.  All  agreed  that  the  newspaper 
is  the  “core  product,”  but  what  they 
sensed  was  that  they  were  working 
with  a  new  force  that  could  revitalize 
the  paper  and  extend  its  usefulness, 
reach,  and  value  to  readers  and  non¬ 
readers. 


Bruce  DeYoung 

Their  enthusiasm  is  rooted  in  an 
understanding  that  they  are  part  of  a 
new  era  for  the  Fourth  Estate.  The 
manufacturing  side  of  our  business  is 
being  asked  to  do  almost  impossible 
things:  provide  plenty  of  accurate 
color;  increase  the  flexibility  of  selec¬ 
tive  distribution  of  FSIs,  and  get  more 
done  with  fewer  people. 

Audiotex  does  not  offer  those 
problems.  You  want  to  record,  you  go 
ahead  and  record.  Punch  a  few  but¬ 
tons  and  you  are  online  and  you  can 
hear  yourself  from  any  phone  in  the 
country.  There  is  your  manufacturing 
and  distribution  sequence.  It  is  flexi¬ 
ble,  instant,  relatively  foolproof,  and 
enhances  the  power  of  your  newspa¬ 
per. 


The  articles  in  this  section  have 
reported  the  legislative,  financial,  and 
competitive  situations  newspapers 
face  as  they  expand  into  audiotex,  fax 
and  possibly  videotext.  Of  course 
there  are  problems  —  no  business  is 
ever  free  of  them. 

However,  I  hope  you  have  sensed 
in  this  section  a  new  spirit  —  of 
enthusiasm  —  coming  from  a  wide 
variety  of  people  in  the  newspaper 
business. 

Next  Steps: 

Two  Points  of  View 

Jane  Levine,  vice  president  adver¬ 
tising  and  marketing  of  the  Seattle 
Weekly  says,  “Just  do  it.”  That’s  her 
approach  to  getting  started  in 
Audiotex.  You  want  to  learn  how  to 
swim  —  dive  in  —  and  a  lot  of  papers 
started  just  that  way. 

More  thoughtful  managers,  though, 
may  want  to  take  a  fresh  look  at  their 
market,  their  readers,  and  their 
paper.  Then  list  their  strengths  and 
weaknesses  and  set  some  goals  for  the 
future  and  even  form  a  task  force. 

Still  undecided?  Get  a  copy  of  “The 
Battle  of  Waterloo”  from  Kathleen 
Criner  at  ANPA.  We  can’t  stand  still 
anymore  because  the  information 
world  is  changing  rapidly  around  us. 
So  let’s  not  just  move  with  it,  let’s  run 
it. 

(Continued  from  page  25TC) 

rooms  they  want,  and  in  a  price  range 
they  can  afford. 

Newspapers  which  capture  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  kind  of  home  their 
callers  want  gain  big  advantages  in 
building  very  narrow  databases  for 
their  real  estate  advertisers. 

Coming  in  the  near  future,  new  effi¬ 
ciency  for  newspapers  which  offer 
both  print  and  voice  mail  classified 
ads:  New  software  will  make  it  possi¬ 
ble  to  convert  words  typed  into  the 
computer  by  a  classified  ad-taker  to 
be  translated  directly  into  spoken 
voice  sounds  for  instant  voice  mail 
ads.  It  is  a  technical  marriage  of  print 
and  voice  classified. 
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(Continued  from  page  24TC) 
can  state  his  position  is  to  add  his  or 
her  name  to  the  Cooper  bill  in  the 
house  or  the  Inouye  bill  in  the  Senate. 

We  know  we  are  on  the  right  side  of 
this  issue  from  a  sound  public  policy 
standpoint.  However,  to  maintain 
their  monopoly  position,  regional 
phone  companies  are  making  more 
contacts,  holding  more  meetings,  and 
talking  to  more  representatives  than 
we  are.  Fortunately,  the  commitment 
among  publishers  is  stronger  now 
than  it  was  in  the  summer. 

Frank  Blethen  says,  “Work  done 
so  far  has  convinced  many  people  in 
Congress  that  some  very  serious  and 
antitrust  issues  are  involved.  The 
efforts  of  Cathy  Black  and  Bob  Er- 
buru  to  organize  and  lead  our  efforts 
at  the  national  level  have  been  more 
sophisticated  than  anything  we  have 
done  in  the  past. 

“Urged  on  by  ANPA’s  board, 
there  has  been  a  wonderful  response 
from  publishers  across  the  country  to 
add  their  influence  at  the  grass  roots 
level.  They  have  contacted  their  con¬ 
gressmen,  and  state  legislators  to 
build  support  for  the  Cooper  and 
Inouye  bills.” 

Actions  For  E&P  Readers  to  Take 

Frank  Blethen  recommends  five 
lines  of  action: 

1)  Continue  the  grass  roots  lobby¬ 
ing  effort.  Be  persistent.  Get  as  many 
sponsors  as  you  can  for  the  bills. 
Redouble  your  efforts  during  the  cur¬ 
rent  session. 

2)  Publishers  should  get  acquainted 
with  the  people  on  their  state  public 
utilities  commissions.  They  will  be 
very  influential  in  deciding  if  the  tele¬ 
phone  companies  behave  in  a  fair  and 
unpredatory  manner.  When  new  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  commission  are  appointed 
by  the  governor,  publishers  should 
make  sure  that  the  people  appointed 
are  not  former  telephone  company 
employees  or  political  lackeys.  Work 
for  the  appointment  of  people  with 
strong  consumer  outlooks  and  anti¬ 
trust  backgrounds. 

3)  Editors  should  make  sure  they 
understand  how  their  local  telephone 
company  operates.  Learn  how  much 
local  control  these  companies  have. 
Study  the  rich  history  of  abuses  of 
that  control.  Then  it  is  easier  to  see 
how,  if  they  get  control  of  local  infor¬ 
mation  services,  they  are  going  to 
abuse  that  advantage. 
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4)  Continue  to  support  the  AN  PA 
effort  on  Capitol  Hill. 

5)  Develop  and  implement  your 
own  newspaper’s  voice  services.  The 
more  effort  you  put  into  your  own 
programs,  audiotex  or  videotext,  the 
more  you  will  strengthen  the  whole 
effort. 


Touch  Tone  Tactlce 

Sports  Fans  Sound  Off  to 
Improve  Team 

The  San  Antonio  Light  sports  staff 
combined  print  and  phone  to  deliver  a 
message  to  Spurs  management.  Staff 
writers  identified  five  changes  they 
thought  should  be  made  by  the  team  - 
fire  the  coach,  trade  these  two  players, 
etc.  They  listed  the  options  in  an  article 
and  phone  numbers  people  could  use 
to  support  the  option  of  their  choice. 
They  added  a  voice  mail  line  for  readers 
who  had  more  to  say.  'People  had  all 
kinds  of  suggestions." 

The  results  of  the  voice  mail  poll  ran 
on  the  front  page  of  sports,  complete 
with  charts  and  fan  quotes.  The 
reactions  of  Spur's  management  are 
not  known. 

Kyle  Robb, 

Cityline/Brite  Systems. 


Media  Expert’s 
View  of  RBOC 
Voice  Services 

By  Dave  Martin 

Judge  Greene’s  order  in  essence 
will  allow  the  seven  regional  Bell 
operating  companies  to  offer  informa¬ 
tion  services  to  the  public.  It  appears 
most  attorneys  interpret  Greene’s 
ruling  as  permission  to  the  RBOCs  to 
offer  both  audiotex  and  videotext  ser¬ 
vices. 

The  ruling  represents  a  major  turn 
of  events  for  the  yellow-pages  indus¬ 
try.  Certainly  the  industry  has  the 
resources  and,  with  the  right  help, 
they  could  explode  as  a  medium. 

They  should  be  bold  in  their  ap¬ 
proach  to  establishing  yellow  pages 
and  the  probable  outgrowth  of 
audiotex  and  videotext  as  a  marketing 
tool  with  the  greatest  advertising 
resource  of  all:  the  names,  addresses 
and  phone  numbers  of  virtually  every 
potential  consumer  in  this  country. 


Excerpted  from  the  column,  “Lunch  with 
Dave  Martin,”  published  in  Mediaweek 
magazine,  January  8,  1992.  Reprinted  with 
permission. 
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Accelerated  Voice 
25  Stillman  St.,  Ste.  200 
San  Francisco,  CA.  94107 
Telephone:  (800)  950-2235 
Fax:  (415)  543-6398 

Key  Persomiel:  Ted  Glenwright,  Presi¬ 
dent;  Nancy  Polastri,  Director-Sales/Mar¬ 
keting. 

Prodocts/Serviccs:  Provides  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  solution  to  the  needs  of  newspapers  for 
audiotext  applications.  Talking  personals 
system  is  in  use  in  many  major  markets 
generating  thousands  of  dollars  each  month 
in  additional  revenue  using  both  900  and 
advertising  paid/sponsored  systems.  Infor¬ 
mation  bulletin  boards,  fax-on-demand  and 
live  consultant  900  services  can  be  used  in 
almost  any  section  of  your  newspaper  to 
generate  incremental  revenue. 


Accu-Weather,  Inc. 

619  W.  College  Ave. 

State  College,  PA.  16801 
Telephone  (814)  237-0309 
Fax:  (814)  238-1339 

Key  Personnel:  Dr.  Joel  Myers,  President; 
Sheldon  Levine,  Director  of  Sales. 

Products/Services:  Offers  a  complete  array 
of  900  services  through  its  AccuCall  900#” 
Service  Bureau.  Newspapers  can  create 
their  own  service  or  utilize  any  of  the  plat¬ 
forms  provided  by  Accu-Weather,  including: 
Perfect  Date™  voice  personals;  AccuCall 
2001  ”  which  features  current  conditions  and 
highly  accurate  and  detailed  Accu-Weather 
forecasts  for  2001  locations,  updated  every 
hour;  Hurricane  Hotline”;  InstaSports”; 
stock  and  financial  reports;  horoscopes; 
soaps,  and  much  more. 


Advance  Communication 
Equipment 
34  Peachtree  St.  N.W. 

Atlanta,  GA.  30303 
Telephone:  (404)  767-0123 
Fax:  (404)  767-7957 
Key  Personnel:  Sidney  Alibash,  Vice 
President-Sales. 

Prodncts/Scrvkcs:  Has  introduced  a  multi¬ 
purpose  interactive  voice  processing  system 
that  has  a  variety  of  standard  capabilities, 
including  interactive  voice  response, 
audiotex  playback,  voice  mail,  automated 
attendant  and  outcalling. 


Advanced  Communication 
Design,  Inc. 

8030  Cedar  Ave.  So. 

Bloomington,  MN.  55425 
Telephone:  (612)  854-4000 
Fax:  (612)  854-4000  ext.  123 
Key  Personnel:  Marco  Scibora,  President; 
Brian  Follett,  Vice  President. 

Products/Services:  Audiotex  and  voice 
response  systems  used  for  information 
access,  talking  classifieds  and  voice  mail 
services. 
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Advanced  Telecom  Services 

9%  Old  Eagle  School  Rd. 

Wayne,  PA.  19087-1806 
Telephone:  (215)  964-9146 
Fax:  (215)  964-9117 
Key  Personnel:  Tom  Coffey;  President; 
Bob  Bentz,  Director  of  Marketing;  Tony 
D’Angelo,  National  Sales  Manager;  Bret 
Dunlap,  Vice  President/Newspaper  Sales 
Director. 

Products/Services:  Products  are  syndi¬ 
cated  by  several  major  newspaper  syndica¬ 
tion  services;  most  popular  products  include 
the  Auto  Appraisal  900  Service  and  The 
Crossword  Puzzle  Answer  Line.  Seventeen 
of  the  nation's  top  20  circulation  newspaper 
promote  Advanced  Telecom  Services’  prod¬ 
ucts.  Advanced  Telecom  Services  can  offer 
you  100%  national  coverage  with  its  exclu¬ 
sive  VoiceTone  In  Technology  which  allows 
rotary  callers  to  also  interact  with  the 
audiotex  message. 

All  My  Features,  Inc. 

4853  N.  Ravenwood 
Chicago,  IL.  60640 
Telephone:  (312)  878-0003 
Fax:  (213)  878-4771 
Key  Personnel:  Mark  Guncheon,  Presi¬ 
dent. 

Products/Services:  Produces  information 
features  for  pay-per-call  and  sponsor-sup- 
ported  audiotex,  videotex  and  fax  services. 
Sports  scores,  lottery  results.  Las  Vegas 
betting  lines,  soaps,  horoscopes,  weather 
and  more  are  available. 

American  Communications 
&  Engineering 
2267  N.  Agate  Ct. 

Simi  Valley,  CA.  93065 
Telephone:  (805)  581-3318 
Fax:  (805)  522-6789 
Key  Personnel:  Michael  W.  Edelson, 
President;  Michael  Minina,  Western  Sales 
Manager;  Bill  Rivell,  Eastern  Sales  Man¬ 
ager. 

Products/Services:  Developed  the  Interac¬ 
tive  Voice  Exchange  Computer  (IVEC)  and 
used  this  field-proven  equipment  to  build  a 
state-of-the-art  service  bureau.  Network 
Services  Plus  (NSP).  NSP  combines  the 
power  of  the  IVEC  with  the  advantages  of 
providing  and  maintaining  toll  free  800  lines, 
automated  credit  card  billing  and  pay-per- 
call  900  lines. 

AMNEX  INTERACTIVE 
(Formerly  Communication 
Technologies,  Inc.) 

5  High  Ridge  Park 
Stamford,  CT.  06905 
Telephone:  (203)  329-3800 
Fax:  (203)  322-2336 
Key  Personnel:  David  Lyons,  President. 
Pn^ucts/Services:  Offers  a  full  spectrum 
of  creative  voice  interactive  response  sys¬ 
tems  designed  to  provide  customer-paid 
information,  entertainment  and  related 
value-added  services.  The  company  has 
expertise  and  experience  within  the  publish¬ 


ing  community  as  a  service  bureau  and  in 
designing  programs  to  increase  circulation 
and  stimulate  advertising  sales,  create  a  cus¬ 
tomer  database  profile,  stimulate  reader 
responses,  promote  reader  surveys,  and 
institute  dialog  between  editors  and  readers. 

Applied  Voice  Technology,  Inc. 

11410  N.E.  122nd  Way 
Kirkland,  WA.  98083 
Telephone:  (206)  820-6000 
Fax:  (206)  820-4040 
Key  Personnel:  Glen  Cavanaugh,  Execu¬ 
tive  Vice  President- Sales/Marketing;  Tom 
Behan,  Director  of  Marketing  Communica¬ 
tions;  Dave  Egan,  National  Sales  Manager. 

Products/Services:  Manufactures  and  mar¬ 
kets  mixed  media  call  processing  and  mes¬ 
saging  solutions  designed  to  improve  internal 
and  external  communications  for  small-  to 
medium-size  businesses  and  locations. 

Associated  Press  Information 
Sen/ices 

50  Rockefeller  Plaza 
New  York,  N.Y.  10020 
Telephone:  (212)  621-1585 
Fax:  (212)  621-5488 
Key  Personnel:  Chris  Pederson,  Director- 
Information  Services;  Michelle  Sagalyn, 
Product  Manager-Information  Services; 
Julie  Denny,  Product  Manager-Information 
Services;  Steve  Kahofer,  Sales  Manager- 
Information  Services. 

Products/Services:  Offers  an  array  of 
audiotex  and  videotex  services  to  help  news¬ 
papers  maintain  their  position  as  the  primary 
information  source  in  their  market.  AP 
audiotex  and  videotex  services  extend  dead¬ 
lines  around-the-clock  with  around-the- 
world  news  and  information.  And  because 
AP’s  information  services  are  based  on  our 
wire  services,  they  mirror  a  newspaper’s 
printed  news  sections. 

AT&S 

3402  Fernandina  Rd.,  Ste.  C 
Columbia,  S.C.  29210 
Telephone:  (803)  750-7279 
Fax:  (803)  798-0351 
Key  Personnel:  Steve  Rogers,  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent-Marketing. 

Products/Services:  Auto  Attendant,  Voice 
Mail,  Audiotex,  Fax  Mail,  Fax-Store-And- 
Forward,  Fax-On-Demand,  Talking  Yellow 
Pages,  Interactive  Voice  Response. 

Audio  Ad,  Inc. 

(dba;  Talking  Classified) 

885  3rd  Ave.,  Ste.  330 
New  York,  N.Y.  10022 
Telephone:  (212)  230-3330 
Fax:  (212)  230-2223 
Key  Personnel:  Joe  Randazza,  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent-Marketing. 

Products/Services:  Audio  Ad’s  corporate 
mission  is  to  provide  a  full  range  of  audiotex 
products  to  the  newspaper  industry  with  no 
capital  cost,  to  enhance  advertising  and  add 
an  additional  source  of  revenue.  Offers:  1) 
900  Voice  Personals:  Prescreening/camera- 
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ready  typesetting  available.  Newspapers 
receive  up  to  $  1 . 37  per  minute  with  unlimited 
messages,  no  setup  fees,  no  minimums  or 
line  charges.  Complete  turnkey  marketing 
and  promotion  program;  2)  Talking  Classi¬ 
fieds:  On-site  service  bureau  for  recruitment 
(currently  in  the  Baltimore  Sun-Rocky 
Mountain  News  and  E&P.)  Demo  number  is 
1-800-477-8987,  press  #4.;  3)Fax-On- 
Demand:  For  classified,  retail,  national 
advertising  and  editorial.  Demo  number  is  I- 
800-821-5263. 

Audio  Services,  Inc. 

8140  Walnut  Hill  Lane,  Ste.  301 
Dallas,  TX.  75231 
Telephone:  (214)  369-8491 
Fax:  (214)  360-0737 

Key  Personnel:  Tim  Peters,  President; 
Scott  Bedford,  Executive  Vice  President- 
Operations;  John  Reed,  Executive  Vice 
President-Marketing;  Pat  Peters,  Product 
Manager-Newspapers. 

Products/Services:  The  nation's  largest 
provider  of  interactive  audiotex  services 
through  its  IT  Network.  Products  in  over  60 
U.S.  markets  include  satellite-updated 
news,  weather  and  sports  information,  con¬ 
sumer  information,  and  more.  Newspaper 
products  also  include  voice  classified  ser¬ 
vices  for  real  estate  and  other  specialized 
headings. 

Audiotex  Directory  &  Buyer’s  Guide 
P.O.  Box  25729 
Los  Angeles,  CA.  90025 
Telephone:  (310)  479-3533 
Fax:  (310)  479-0654 

Key  Personnel:  Larry  Podell,  Publisher; 
Marcia  Shaw,  Marketing  Director. 

Products/Services:  The  most  comprehen¬ 
sive  and  widely-used  sourcebook  for  the 
audiotex,  voice  and  fax  processing  fields. 
Newspaper  can  easily  locate  what  they  need 
from  listings  of  over  1,200  companies  pro¬ 
viding  pay-per-call  (900/976),  voice 
response,  voice  mail  and  fax  technologies  or 
services.  Listings  are  grouped  in  over  1(X) 
product  and  service  categories,  including 
hardware  and  software,  vendors,  telephone 
companies,  service  bureaus,  audio  program 
producers  and  consultants.  A  new  free  publi¬ 
cations  catalog  offers  a  wide  variety  of  rele¬ 
vant,  information-rich  books,  newsletters, 
and  research  reports  for  sale. 

The  Audiotex  Group 

83  Winfield  Rd. 

Princeton,  N.J.  08540 
Telephone:  (609)  466-0900 
Fax:  (609)  466-0956 

Key  Personnel:  John  F.  Kelsey,  III,  Man¬ 
aging  Director;  Pamela  S.  Kelsey,  General 
Manager;  Elizabeth  S.  White,  Marketing 
Manager;  Carole  Mahon,  Operations/ 
Finance. 

Products/Services:  The  leading  research 
and  consulting  firm  specializing  in  all  aspects 
of  voice  information  services  that  enhance  a 
newspaper  and  create  new  revenue  oppor¬ 
tunities  by  offering  advertisers  more  sales 
power  and  readers  more  services.  In  addition 
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to  consulting  for  selected  clients.  The 
Audiotex  Group  publishes  research  and 
studies  on  telecommunications  issues.  Call 
to  receive  a  free  copy  of  “24  Hard-Learned 
Lessons  of  Talking  Newspapers”. 

Brite  Voice  Systems 

7309  E.  21st  No. 

Wichita,  KS.  67206 
Telephone:  (316)  652-6500 
Fax:  (316)  652-6800 

Key  Personnel:  Stan  Brannan,  President/ 
Chief  Executive  Officer;  R.D.  “Bud” 
Calvert,  National  Sales  Director;  Dan 
Weatherford,  Senior  Product  Manager;  Kyle 
Rogg,  Market  Manager. 

Products/Services:  Cityline*  is  an  adver¬ 
tiser-supported  audiotex  service  providing 
free  local  and  national  news,  weather,  sports 
and  entertainment  information  24-hours-a- 
day  by  phone.  It  works  to  increase  ad 
revenues,  enhance  customer  service,  build 
loyalty,  establish  a  stronger  local  identity, 
maintain  a  leadership  image  and  provide 
interactive  polling  and  surveys. 

The  Business  Scribe,  Inc. 

105  Randolph’s  Green 
Williamsburg,  VA.  23185 
Telephone:  (804)  220-2476 
Fax:  (804)  220-8601 

Key  Personnel:  Hal  Gieseking,  President; 
Greg  Maloney-Shultz,  Executive  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent. 

Products/Services:  Develops  interactive 
travel  guides  for  cities,  regions  and  states 
(events,  sightseeing,  travel  information  by 
800/900  or  local  phone  or  fax).  Creates  inter¬ 
active  travel  sections  for  newspapers, 
allowing  readers  to  call  for  updates  on  travel 
health.  State  Department  warnings,  events 
around  the  world. 

Cascade  Technologies,  Inc. 

1430  Broadway 
New  York,  N.Y.  10018 
Telephone:  (212)  768-7380 
Fax:  On  Request  (No  Junk  Faxes) 

Key  Personnel:  Fred  Heller,  CAS  Voice 
Product  Manager;  Vigdis  Austao,  President; 
Frank  Joicy,  Vice  President-Technology; 
Mike  George,  Marketing  Director. 

Products/Services:  CAS  Voice  is  a  soft¬ 
ware  package  that  allows  newspapers  to 
quickly  establish  a  voice  processing  system. 
Recorded  informaton  systems  and  database 
accessed  applications  are  quickly  designed 
and  easily  updated  by  non-technical  staff.  All 
recording,  development,  run-time,  and  sta¬ 
tistical  needs  are  included.  Can  link  with 
existing  networks.  Evaluation  options  avail¬ 
able  from  $275  or  we  will  deliver  a  total 
turnkey  solution. 

Centigram  Communications  Corp. 

91  E.  Tasman  Dr. 

San  Jose,  CA.  95134 
Telephone;  (408)  428-3671 
Fax:  (408)  428-3733 

Key  Personnel:  George  H.  Sollman,  Presi¬ 
dent/Chief  Executive  Officer;  Anthony  R. 


Muller;  Senior  Vice  President-Operations 
and  Administration/Chief  Financial  Officer; 
Robert  M.  Nugent,  Senior  Vice  President- 
Sales  and  Marketing;  Elaine  Bruno,  Direc¬ 
tor-Corporate  Communications. 

Products/Services:  A  leading  manufacturer 
and  marketer  of  audio  information  process¬ 
ing  (AIP)  products.  AlP  enables  Centigram 
to  solve  communications  problems  by  pro¬ 
viding  OneCall  access  to  voice,  data  and  fax 
information  from  any  touch-tone  telephone. 
It  supports  a  wide  range  of  applications 
including  voice  messaging,  automated  atten- 
dent,  fax  capabilities,  interactive  voice 
response,  text-to-speech  technology  and 
digital  networking  among  geographically  dis¬ 
bursed  systems. 

Communications  Management 
Sen/ice,  Inc. 

720  Barnum  Ave.  Cutoff 
Stratford,  CT.  06497 
Telephone:  (800)  233-7785 
Fax:  (203)  377-CMFAX 

Key  Personnel:  John  F.  Roy,  President; 
Daniel  F.  Rindos,  Vice  President. 

Products/Services:  Presently  handling 
audiotex  9(X)  applications  for  our  own  publi¬ 
cations  and  in  Joint  venture  with  other  pub¬ 
lishers.  Programs  include  Dial  &  Date  at  I- 
900-REPLY-NOW,  classified  ad  lines  at  I- 
9(X)-820-SELL,  and  several  other  publica¬ 
tion-related  programs.  We  have  state-of-the- 
art,  computerized  call  processors  and  are  an 
exclusive  agency  of  AT  &  T. 

The  Computer  Group 

14  Ellis  Potter  Ct. 

Madison,  WI.  53711 
Telephone:  (800)  356-9021 
Fax:  (608)  273-1435 

Key  Personnel:  Bob  Beecher,  Owner. 

Products/Services:  Ads-On-Call  is  an 
audiotex  system  designed  to  help  newspa¬ 
pers  sell  more  classified  and  display  ads. 
Readers  can  place  classified  ads,  listen  to 
talking  ads  and  infolines  or  take  public  opin¬ 
ion  polls  24-hours-a-day.  Ads-On-Call  sells 
for  $2,495.  PERAD  is  an  audiotex  system  for 
doing  personal  ads  without  using  900  num¬ 
bers  or  service  bureaus.  PERAD  sells  for 
$3,495. 

Computer  Talk  Technology 
225  E.  Beaver  Creek,  Ste.  310 
Richmond  Hill,  Ontario  L4B  3P4 
Telephone:  (416)  882-8000 
Fax;  882-5501 

Key  Personnel:  Mandle  Cheung,  Presi¬ 
dent/Chief  Executive  Officer;  Dave  Lan¬ 
gley,  Director  of  Sales;  Stephen  Smith,  Mar¬ 
keting  Manager. 

Products/Services:  Primary  offering  is  the 
“Talking  Computer”,  a  proprietary  PC- 
based  product  that  allows  telephone  callers 
interactive  access  to  the  vast  amounts  of 
information  found  in  a  computer  database. 
The  “Talking  Computer”  can  be  connected 
to  a  diverse  range  of  Telephone  Switches 
(including  Northern  Telecom's  SL-I  and 
Centrex)  and  operated  in  communication 
with  virtually  any  host  computer. 
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Consulting  Ad  Sales,  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  567 
Mashpee,  MA.  02649-0567 
Telephone:  (508)  477-9000 
Fax:  (508)  477-5478 
Key  Personnel:  Lloyd  Adams,  President/ 
Chief  Executive  Officer;  Susan  Vantre,  Gen¬ 
eral  Manager;  Donald  Dorr,  Vice  President- 
National  Sales;  Andy  Harris,  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent-Regional  Sales. 

Products/Services:  Buyer's  Market  is  a 
classified  ad  enhancement  that  uses  pay-per- 
call  900  numbers  to  generate  a  new  profit 
center  in  the  virtually  untapped  “Wanted  to 
Buy”  section  of  weekly  community  papers. 
It  is  a  co-venture  concept  between  the  publi¬ 
cation,  service  bureau  and  marketing  arm  of 
Consulting  Ad  Sales,  Inc.  Publishers  can 
enjoy  not  only  increased  revenues,  but  valu¬ 
able  added  readership,  without  having  to 
invest  in  equipment  and  telephone  lines.  This 
concept  is  offered  to  publications  exclu¬ 
sively  within  the  circulation  of  TMC's  on  a 
first-come,  first-served  basis. 

Coopers  &  Lybrand 
One  Sylvan  Way 
Parsippany,  N.J.  07054 
Telephone:  (291)  829-9500 
Fax:  (201)  829-9116 
Key  Personnel:  Mr.  Robin  1.  Lissak, 
Director;  Daniel  Ferreira,  Senior  Consul¬ 
tant;  Derek  Romanaux,  Consultant;  Mike 
Rado,  Senior  Consultant. 

Products/Services:  What  does  it  take  to 
develop  a  successful  information  business? 
Strategy,  business  planning,  implementation 
and  controls  as  well  as  applications  that  meet 
your  readers’  needs.  Coopers  &  Lybrand 
offers  all  of  these  services  to  the  publishing 
industry.  We  can  help  you  to  develop 
audiotex-enhanced  fax  services,  as  well  as 
the  business  that  supports  pay-per-call  and 
reader  services.  We  have  made  a  long-term 
commitment  to  the  interactive  telecommuni¬ 
cations  business,  demonstrated  by  the 
establishment  of  a  state-of-the-art  service 
bureau  and  a  continued  investment  in  new 
technologies. 

Dana  Communications 

2  E.  Broad  St. 

Hopewell,  N.J.  08525 
Telephone;  (609)  466-9187 
Fax:  (609)  466-9708 
Key  Personnel:  Michael  Prenitt,  Chair¬ 
man;  Thomas  Paine,  President. 

Products/Servkcs:  For  ten  years,  a  leader 
in  development  of  electronical  information 
services  for  such  clients  as  Dow  Jones, 
Pacific  Bell,  Brite  Voice  Systems,  NYNEX. 
Specializes  in  developing  marketing  and  pro¬ 
motion  plans  which  involve  media  partner¬ 
ships. 

Digital  Equipment  Corp., 

Media  Business  Unit 
Digital  Dr.,  MK02-2/B17 
Merrimack,  N.H.  03054 
Telephone:  (603)  884-0280 
Fax:  (603)  884-2607 
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Key  Personnel:  Rich  Rahko,  Electronic 
Information  Delivery  Marketing  Manager- 
Media  Business  Unit;  Jim  Bovay,  Newspa¬ 
per  Marketing  Manager-Media  Business 
Unit;  Bob  Farquar,  Vice  President-Media 
Business  Unit;  Bob  Berube,  Marketing 
Communications  Manager-Media  Business 
Unit 

Products/Services:  Offers  a  full  range  of 
Audiotex,  Fax  Publishing,  Fax-On- Demand, 
Database  Marketing  and  Videotex  applica¬ 
tions  that  provide  newspapers  with  exciting 
new  opportunities  for  Electronic  Informa¬ 
tion  Delivery.  Digital’s  family  of  personal 
computers,  workstations,  DECvoice  and 
Open  VAX  products  can  help  to  improve 
revenues,  provide  new  forms  of  advertising, 
build  reader  information  databases,  and 
increase  reader  loyalty. 

Digital  Speech  Systems,  Inc. 

1840  N.  Greenville  #156 
Richardson,  TX.  75084 
Telephone:  (214)  235-2999 
Fax:  (214)  235-2999  xl40 

Key  Personnel:  Lew  Frenkel,  President; 
Dina  Frenkel,  Vice  President-Operations. 

Products/Services:  Voice  MailA/oice  Mes¬ 
saging  Systems,  Automated  Attendant  Sys¬ 
tems,  audiotex/Phone  Call  Routing,  Interac¬ 
tive  Voice  Response/Custom  Voice  Applica¬ 
tions,  Banking  By  Telephone,  Fax-On- 
Demand  Systems. 

Dow  Jones  &  Co.,  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  300 
Princeton,  N.J.  08540 
Telephone:  (609)  520-4903 
Fax;  (609)  520-4933 

Key  Personnel:  Charles  E.  Barnes,  Direc¬ 
tor-Voice  Information  Services;  Craig  O. 
Allsopp,  Assistant  Director- Voice  Informa¬ 
tion  Services;  Marsha  A.  Stoltman,  Man¬ 
ager-Client  Services/ Affiliate  Relations;  Jes¬ 
sica  Perry,  Marketing  Manager. 

Products/Services:  Offers  the  Voice  Infor¬ 
mation  Network‘d,  a  customized  news  and 
information  service  offering  ten  popular 
financial  programs,  world  news,  sports, 
weather  for  twenty-seven  major  cities,  ski 
reports,  and  horoscopes  and  soap  operas. 
The  programs  are  written,  edited  and 
announced  by  the  Dow  Jones  broadcast  jour¬ 
nalists,  with  the  telephone  listener  in  mind. 
The  transmission  is  by  satellite  directly  to 
clients  or  their  service  bureaus,  providing 
up-to-the-minute  information  throughout  the 
day. 

DYTEL  Corp. 

50  E.  Commerce 
Schaumburg,  IL.  60173 
Telephone:  (708)  519-9850 
Fax:  (708)  519-%33 

Key  Personnel:  James  R.  Walker,  Vice 
President-Marketing. 

Products/Services:  Offers  a  high-tech  call 
processing  system  for  large  volumes  of 
incoming  calls.  The  system  provides  an 
extensive  and  cost  effective  Talking  Yellow 
Pages  capability.  It  also  provides  caller  iden¬ 
tification  so  ths  system  can  announce  by 


name  your  caller.  Callers  can  be  routed  auto¬ 
matically  to  the  proper  person  or  individual, 
for  example,  advertising,  editorial,  circula¬ 
tion,  etc.  The  system  can  queue  callers  wait¬ 
ing  for  a  busy  agent  or  group  and  give  the 
callers  position  in  queue  and  estimated  wait¬ 
ing  time. 

EDX  Corp. 

P.O.  Box  10726 
Fort  Wayne,  IN.  46853 
Telephone:  (800)  752-1450 
Fax:  (219)  456-3062 
Key  Personnel:  Rick  Whipp,  President; 
Mace  Whiting,  Vice  President;  Robin 
Hagen,  Marketing  Director. 

Products/Services:  As  a  value-added  ser¬ 
vice  to  selling  ad  space  to  your  help  wanted 
advertisers,  now  you  can  offer  them  actual 
r^sumds  within  minutes  through  a  joint  ven¬ 
ture  with  EDX,  a  national  database  service. 
With  database  retrieval  and  fax  technology 
combined,  EDX  can  put  thousands  of 
r6sum^s  at  your  classified  advertising  rep¬ 
resentatives’  fingertips.  By  keying  in  the 
appropriate  information,  you  can  fax  your 
customers  qualified  r^sumds  in  minutes.  You 
not  only  help  your  customers  reach  across 
the  country  to  locate  qualified  employees 
quickly,  but  you  also  position  your  classified 
advertising  department  as  the  fastest  source 
for  employment  information,  while  increas¬ 
ing  revenue  and  maintaining  your  niche  as 
the  number  one  source  for  employment  ser¬ 
vices. 

Electronic  Tele-Communications, 
Inc. 

3620  Clearview  Pkwy. 

Atlanta,  GA.  30340 
Telephone:  (404)  455-4890 
Fax:  (404)  455-7972 
Key  Personnel:  James  S.  Fuller,  Vice 
President-Sales/Marketing;  Doug  Altman, 
Sales  Director;  Phyllis  McNeill,  Advertis¬ 
ing/Public  Relations  Manager. 

Products/Services:  Designs,  manufactures 
and  services  voice  information  systems 
which  include  audiotex,  interactive  voice 
response,  voice  mail,  digital  announcers,  call 
sequencers  and  Time/Temperature/Weather 
systems.  Also  provides  professional  voice 
talent  for  the  programming  and  recording  of 
these  systems.  A  staff  of  degreed  meteorolo¬ 
gists  forecast  the  weather  around  the  clock 
for  the  systems  as  well.  The  company  pro¬ 
vides  24-hour  maintenance,  training  and 
installation  services  as  well  as  custom-devel¬ 
oped  software  services. 

Electronic  Telo-Communications, 
Inc. 

Dublin,  CA.;  Atlanta,  GA.; 

Waukesha,  WI. 

Telephone:  (510)  828-2880 
Fax;  (510)  828-1686 
Key  Personnel:  Ellen  Veidemann,  Cus¬ 
tomer  Service  Supervisor;  Evelyn  Elkins, 
Advertising/Public  Relations  Manager-AEC 
Product  Line;  Phylis  McNeill,  Advertising/ 
Public  Relations  Manager-Systems  Sales; 
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Jim  Fuller,  Vice  President-Sales/Marketing. 

Products/Services;  Offers  a  full  line  of 
voice  processing  systems,  ranging  from 
voice  mail  and  automated  attendant  to  inter¬ 
active  voice  response  systems.  The  product 
line  also  includes  automatic  call  sequencers, 
digital  announcers,  and  time/temperature 
announcers.  ETC  systems  are  used  to  pro¬ 
vide  audiotex  (information  bulletin  board) 
services;  in  classified  and  circulation  depart¬ 
ments;  and  at  the  main  switchboard. 

FAXBANK  Systems 

2380  Wycliff  St. 

St.  Paul,  MN.  55714 
Telephone:  (612)  646-1336 
Fax  (612)  646-1204 

Key  Personnel:  Bill  Erickson,  Managing 
Director;  Dennis  Gebbard,  President; 
Suzanne  Hogy,  Support/Service  Manager; 
Karl  Getsinger,  Sales  Manager 

Products/Services:  Fax  Broadcast,  Fax 
Mail,  Fax-On-Demand  with  one-  or  two-call 
transmission  capability,  X.25  and  X.400  to 
link  to  a  variety  of  sources.  Easily  link  to 
other  voice  systems. 

Fujitsu  Networks  Industry,  Inc. 
Soundview  Plaza,  1266  E.  Main  St. 
Stamford,  CT.  06902 
Telephone:  (203)  326-2700 
Fax:  (203)  326-2701 

Key  Personnel:  Catherine  Sherwood,  Mar¬ 
keting  Manager. 

Products/Services:  Active  in  on-line  infor¬ 
mation  services,  providing  business  con¬ 
sulting,  applications  software,  computer  and 
telecommunications  solutions  to  meet  the 
changing  needs  of  newspapers.  Specializes 
in  on-line  classified  ads,  plus  a  full  range  of 
on-line  service  applications  that  can  comple¬ 
ment  the  newspaper  business. 


Gannett/USA  Today 
Information  Ctr. 

1000  Wilson  Blvd.,  22nd  fir. 

Arlington,  VA.  22066 
Telephone:  (703)  276-5915 
Fax:  (703)  558-3856 

Key  Personnel:  M.  Blake  Barker;  Execu¬ 
tive  Vice  President;  Tom  Turco,  Director- 
Information  Services;  Jon  Hosford,  Direc¬ 
tor-Technical  Services;  Chris  Andrew,  Sys¬ 
tems  Coordinator. 

Products/Services:  A  900-number  phone 
service  that  offers  readers  of  USA  Today, 
Baseball  Weekly  and  68  newspapers  around 
the  nation  news  and  entertainment  informa¬ 
tion  that  is  updated  continuously.  The  infor¬ 
mation  Center  private  labels  the  gateway 
product  for  revenue  sharing  arrangements. 
Also  provides;  current  weather  and  forecasts 
for  650  cities;  foreign  currency  exchange 
rates;  flight  information  for  select  U.S.  air¬ 
ports;  stock  quotes;  CD  rates;  interest  cal¬ 
culator;  sports  scores  and  news;  horseracing 
results;  winning  lottery  numbers;  horo¬ 
scopes;  soap  opera  summaries  and  movie 
reviews. 
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Glenayre  Electronics 

48(X)  Rivergreen  Pkwy. 

Atlanta,  GA.  30136 
Telephone:  (404)  623-4900 
Fax:  (404)  623-0210 

Key  Personnel:  Dan  Case,  Vice  President/ 
General  Manager;  Mike  Sullivan,  Director  of 
Distribution;  Brian  Marciniak,  Manager  of 
North  American  Distribution;  Pat  Verring- 
ton.  Manager  of  Application  Engineering. 

Products/Services:  Glenayre’s  Modular 
Voice  Processing  (MVP)  System  is  specifi¬ 
cally  designed  for  high  traffic  applications  in 
a  public  access  environment.  The  platform 
features  a  high-level  of  inherent  redundancy, 
a  maintainable  hardware  set,  flexible  soft¬ 
ware  ,  and  superior  audio  quality .  The  system 
supports  all  major  voice  processing  applica¬ 
tions,  including  call  completion,  voice  mail, 
audiotex,  call  routing,  message  delivery,  and 
dispatch. 

GRALIN  associates,  inc. 

3605A  Old  Easton  Rd. 

Doylestown,  PA.  18901 
Telephone:  (215)  340-2411 
Fax:  (215)  340-2415 

Key  Personnel:  Graeme  P.  Watson,  Presi¬ 
dent;  Tim  Watson,  Vice  President. 

Products/Services;  Manufactures  high 
quality  PC-based  voice  response  systems, 
ACD’s,  Audiotex,  Predictive  Dialers,  Auto 
Attendant,  Voice  Mail  and  money-making 
900  number  applications. 

IdealDial 

910  15th  St.,  Ste.  900 
Denver,  CO.  80202 
Telephone:  (303)  534-0300 
Fax:  (303)  595-8707 

Key  Personnel:  Claudia  Dulude,  Presi¬ 
dent;  Mike  Coughlin,  Vice  President. 

Products/Services:  Offers  a  wide  variety  of 
interactive  programs  including  900/976  per¬ 
sonals,  electronic  classifieds,  stock  quotes, 
national  ski  conditions,  horoscopes,  etc. 
Develops  custom  interactive  phone  pro¬ 
grams  for  any  purpose.  Clients  include  USA 
Today,  Knight  Bidder,  Hearst  Publications, 
and  many  other  media  companies. 

Innovative  Information  Services 
455  Gulf  Shore  Dr.  #2 
Destin,  FL.  32541 
Telephone:  (904)  837-0114 

or  (800)  352-3488 

Key  Personnel:  Ty  Andros,  Sales  Man¬ 
ager. 

Products/Services:  Info-Call  900™  is  a 
flexible,  one-step,  turnkey  program  for 
newspapers  and  suburban  journals  that 
makes  clients  a  complete  provider  of 
audiotex  information,  interactive  value- 
added  audiotex  advertising  solutions,  and 
catalog  services  (voice  library  with  2,000 
subjects).  Sports,  world  and  business  news, 
entertainment,  and  health  care  subjects, 
camera-ready  advertising,  automated  polling 
services,  datelines  including  camera-ready 
classfieds,  and  more  for  $100  per  month — no 
minimums. 


Innovative  Telecom  Corp. 

One  Indian  Head  Plaza 
Nashua,  N.H. 

Telephone:  (800)  688-7171 
Fax:  (603)  889-841 1 
Key  Personnel:  Gene  Rosov,  President; 
Joseph  R.  Turchyn,  Vice  President-Market¬ 
ing;  Arthur  J.  Butt,  Vice  President-Opera¬ 
tions;  Diana  C.  Morris,  Assistant  to  Opera¬ 
tions  Vice  President. 

Products/Services:  A  major  provider  of 
800/900  number  and  fax  services,  in-house 
team  of  engineers  design,  build,  and  maintain 
all  of  the  call  processing  systems.  Products 
include  everything  from  800/9(X)  Personals 
Voice  Mail  Systems,  the  Most  Valuable 
Player  Sports  Game  to  Letters  to  the  Editor 
and  Financial  Information.  Coming  in  1992 
are  Devotionals  by  respected  Christian  lead¬ 
ers. 

INPHO,  Inc. 

225  5th  St. 

Cambridge,  MA.  02142 
Telephone:  (617)  868-7050 
Fax:  (617)  868-5476 
Key  Personnel:  Steven  Kropper,  Presi¬ 
dent;  Fran  Rivkin,  Chief  Financial  Officer; 
Margie  Brandfon,  Director  of  Marketing; 
Jeff  Stanton,  Director  of  Engineering. 

Products/Services:  An  audiotex  bureau, 
partners  with  New  England  newspapers. 
“Publish”  data  bases  by  telephone,  and 
manage  custom,  local,  pay-per-call  (900/976) 
audiotex  programs  such  as  sports,  personals, 
classifieds,  real  estate  data  and  horoscopes. 
Manages  these  elements:  Audiotex  network 
(INPHO  owns  and  manages  the  audiotex 
network);  Advertising  to  callers  (provided 
by  newspaper  partners);  Sources  of  informa¬ 
tion  (data  bases  provided  by  partners).  Long¬ 
term  contracts,  and  INPHO's  marketing 
strategy  tie  these  elements  together. 

Interface  Group,  Inc. 

747  Pacific  Ave. 

Salt  Lake  City,  UT.  84104 
Telephone:  (801)  328-8855 

Key  Personnel:  Ron  Thornton,  General 
Manager;  Phil  Pearl,  Systems  Manager. 

Products/Services:  Computerized  Digital 
Talking  Yellow  Page  systems.  Medical  Infor¬ 
mation  Services  (including  libraries  of  mes¬ 
sages),  Voice  Mail  Systems,  Auto-Atten¬ 
dants,  audiotex  Systems,  and  ACDs.  All  sys¬ 
tems  integrate  with  existing  PBX  and  Key 
System  Switches. 

King  Features  Syndicate 

235  E.  45th  St. 

New  York,  N.Y.  10017 
Telephone:  (212)  455-4000 
Fax:  (212)  983-6259 
Key  Personnel:  Paul  Eberhart,  Sales  Man¬ 
ager. 

Products/Services:  For  daily  newspaper: 
Jacqueline  Bigar’s  Stars,  a  seven-days-a- 
week  astrology  column  plus  two  900#  ser¬ 
vices:  l)Five-Star  Forecast,  a  recorded  line 
with  compatibility,  extended  daily  forecast, 
monthly  forecast  and  The  Spoken  Tarot 
options;  and  2)  Live  Psychic  Connection,  an 
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interactive  service  ofTering  callers  a  choice 
of  consultants,  including  astrologers,  psych¬ 
ics  and  tarot  card  readers.  For  weekly  news¬ 
papers;  Natasha's  Stars,  a  weekly  astrology 
column,  plus  two  900  services:  I)  a  recorded 
line  and  2)  Natasha's  Psychic  Connection,  an 
interactive  service  offering  live  psychics, 
astrologers  and  tarot  card  readers. 


Lo/Ad  Communications 
P.O.  Box  3235 
Los  Angeles,  CA.  90051 
Telephone:  (800)  854-5623 
Fax:  (800)  626-5817 
Key  Personnel:  Nick  Loader,  President; 
W.  C.  Whittinghill,  Vice  President-Market¬ 
ing;  Hal  Critz,  Director-National  Sales. 

Products/Services:  A  full-service  audiotex 
bureau  which  provides  free  consultation  on 
800/900  telemarketing  programs. 

MacroTel  International,  Corp. 

600  Park  of  Commerce  Blvd. 

Boca  Raton,  FL.  33487 
Telephone:  (407)  997-5500 
Fax:  (407)  997-9922 
Key  Personnel:  Carlos  C.  Fernandez, 
President/Chief  Executive  Officer;  Isabel 
Fernandez,  Vice  President-Administration/ 
Chief  Operating  Officer;  Frank  Garcia,  Vice 
President-Sales;  Richard  Stamm,  Director- 
Technical  Operations;  Joe  Morris,  Director- 
Product  Management;  Gina  Sands,  Market¬ 
ing  Services. 

Products/Services:  An  international  manu¬ 
facturer  of  digital  and  hybrid  telephone  sys¬ 
tems,  ISDN  PBXs  and  MacroVoice,  an  auto¬ 
mated  attendant/voice  processing  system. 
Of  particular  interest  to  the  newspaper 
industry  is  the  MacroVoice  System,  which 
can  grow  to  accomodate  thousands  of  users. 
MacroVoice  can  provide  employees/clients 
with  voice  mailboxes,  automate  classified 
advertising,  direct  calls,  and  create  a  “hot¬ 
line”  or  bulletin  board  for  current  news  and 
weather. 


MCI  Information  Resources  Co. 

500  2nd  Ave.  SE 
Cedar  Rapids,  lA.  52401 
Telephone;  (319)  375-2138 
Fax:  (319)  399-4278 

Key  Personnel:  Sarah  Ordover,  President; 
Aurie  Maramaldi,  General  Manager- Prod¬ 
ucts  Group;  Bruce  Brisbane,  Operations 
Manager;  Renee  Monterio,  Field  Support 
Marketing  Manager. 

Products/Services:  Produces  the  Voice 
News  Network,  a  news,  weather,  sports  and 
entertainment  hotline  (audiotex  service). 
Features  31  audio  reference  libraries  and 
more  than  37  information  categories.  Pro¬ 
vides  MCI  LetterLine,  an  audio  response 
system  that  captures  candid,  verbal 
responses  from  a  target.  Used  by  publishers, 
manufacturers  and  electronic  media.  Appli¬ 
cations  Group:  Under  the  MCI  Voice  Ser¬ 
vices  Contractor  Program  designs. 
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Melita  International  Corp. 

6630  Bay  Circle 
Norcross,  GA.  30071 
Telephone:  (404)  446-7800 
Fax:  (404)  409-4444 
Key  Personnel;  .Alexander  Szlam,  Presi¬ 
dent/Chief  Executive  Officer;  Ken  Coleman, 
Vice  President-Operations;  Harold  Elmer, 
Vice  President-Sales;  Larry  Reynolds,  Vice 
President-Marketing. 

Products/Services:  Designs,  manufactures, 
markets  and  integrates  automated  telephone 
call  processing  systems.  The  product  line  is 
PhoneFrame*.  PhoneFrame  is  utilized  by 
newspaper  telemarketing  departments  sell¬ 
ing  subscriptions  to  increase  paper  circula¬ 
tion  numbers.  The  system  is  a  highly  produc¬ 
tive,  efficient  alternative  to  door-to-door 
sales. 

Micro  Voice  Applications,  Inc. 

950  Intemation^  Ctr., 

900  2nd  Ave.  So. 

Minneapolis,  MN.  55402 
Telephone:  (800)  553-0003 
Fax:  (612)  376-7481 
Key  Personnel:  Wayne  Miller,  President; 
Steve  Lazar,  Vice  President;  Michael  James, 
Sales  Manager. 

Products/Services:  One  of  the  leading  pro¬ 
viders  of  audiotex  programs  designed  speci¬ 
fically  for  the  publishing  industry.  MV  A  has 
implemented  audiotex  applications  in  over 
250  publications  nationwide.  The  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle  and  Examiner,  The  Orange 
County  Register,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  and 
Buffalo  News  are  just  a  few  of  the  newspa¬ 
pers  running  MVA  services.  These  applica¬ 
tions  include,  but  are  not  limited  to:  InfoLine 
Systems,  Audio  Circulation  Systems,  Audio 
Classified  Systems,  Automated  Classified 
Ad  Order  Entry,  Audio  Personal  Classifieds, 
Real  Estate  &  Rental  Systems,  Application 
Generators,  Employment  &  r6sum6  Sys¬ 
tems. 

Microlog  Corp. 

20270  Goldenrod  Lane 
Germantown,  MD.  20876 
Telephone;  (301)  428-3227 
Fax:  (301)  540-5557 
Key  Personnel:  Jack  Mroz,  Manager-East¬ 
ern  Regional  Sales;  John  Novak,  Manager- 
Western  Regional  Sales;  Steve  Borcich, 
Vice  President-Sales;  Bob  Drescher,  Vice 
President-Marketing. 

Products/Services:  The  VCS  3500  Media- 
Connection  is  a  voice  processing  system  that 
gives  readers  the  latest  news,  sports, 
weather,  stock  quotes,  entertainment  and 
more.  The  VCS  3500  offers  extensive  pro¬ 
grams  including  customized  local  informa¬ 
tion  as  well  as  multiple  national  audiotex 
feeds,  talking  ads,  circulation  support, 
survey  and  polling,  games  and  contests  to 
generate  readership,  and  voice  mail.  Micro¬ 
log  can  design  programs  to  provide  addi¬ 
tional  value  added  services  to  your  readers, 
promote  your  newspaper,  increase  advertis¬ 
ing  revenue,  and  help  you  remain  the  number 
one  informaton  source  in  your  area. 


Multiverse  Communications 
148  W.  77  St.,  Apt.  3A 
New  York,  N.Y.  10024 
Telephone:  (212)  580-0541 
Fax:  (212)  362-4383 
Key  Personnel:  Arnold  Bob,  President. 
Products/Services:  dVOlCE  is  a  low-cost, 
interactive  voice  response  sy«tem  that  is 
affordable  for  even  the  smallest  newspaper. 
Prices  start  at  $2,000.  Functions  include 
automated  renewals  of  subscriptions  and 
classified  ads,  jobline,  talking  personal  ads, 
calendar  of  events  lines,  talking  real  estate 
lines,  lottery  lines,  and  fax-back  capabilities. 
Can  also  function  as  a  voice  mail-automated 
attendant  system,  and  make  subscription 
renewal  outbound  phone  calls.  dVOICE  is 
programmable  to  the  needs  of  your  newspa¬ 
per. 

MUSIC  ACCESS,  Inc. 

90  5th  Ave. 

Brooklyn,  N.Y.  11217 
Telephone:  (718)  398-2146 
Fax:  (718)  230-5539 
Key  Personnel:  Bar  Biszick,  President/ 
Executive  Director;  Graeme  P.  Watson, 
Vice  President;  Tim  Watson,  Technical 
Director;  Richard  Mehr,  Division  Manager- 
Accounts. 

Products/Services:  A  telephone  music  pre¬ 
view  service  which  clients — including  the 
Village  Voice,  Spin  Magazine,  and  Sterling 
Publications — use  to  enhance  music 
reviews/features,  preview  local  perfor¬ 
mances,  and  as  a  “value  added”  incentive  to 
attract  retail  advertising.  In  addition  to  cus¬ 
tomized  application  development  and  ser¬ 
vice  bureau  support  for  interactive  800  and 
900  applications,  MUSIC  ACCESS  offers 
three  package  programs:  I)  Sampler:  Non¬ 
print  supported  loop  (daily/weekly)  featuring 
one  from  each  of  the  following  categories: 
rock/pop,  jazz^lues,  folk/country,  interna¬ 
tional,  classical/new  age/easy  listening,  chil¬ 
drens  and  experimental  music;  2)  Choice 
Picks:  print-supported  by  1-2  line  reviews;  3) 
Recommended;  print  supported  with  reprint 
reviews  contributed  by  leading  music  maga¬ 
zines. 

Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau 
1180  Ave.  of  the  Americas 
New  York,  N.Y.  10036 
Telephone:  (212)  921-5080 
Fax;  (212)  704-4616 
Key  Personnel:  Peter  Winter,  Senior  Vice 
President-Market  Development;  Jeanne 
Chin,  Manager-New  Product  Development. 

Products/Services:  NAB’s  Communica¬ 
tions  Marketing  program  focuses  on  daily 
newspapers’  use  of  communications  and 
computing  technology,  such  as  800/900  num¬ 
ber  telephone  promotions  and  voice  mail,  to 
increase  advertising  revenue  and  linage,  and 
add  marketing  value  to  the  core  print  prod¬ 
uct.  Also  examines  the  tactics  newspapers 
are  taking  to  strengthen  their  advertising 
base,  such  as:  1)  development  of  alternate 
distribution  systems  and  specialty  products, 
2)  augmenting  circulation  systems  with 
demographic  data  for  database  marketing, 
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and  3)  development  of  direct  response  pro¬ 
motions  that  could  produce  and  drive  a  data¬ 
base. 


The  Nine  Call  Corp. 

53  Winchester  St. 

Newton.  MA.  02161 
Telephone:  (617)  494-9225 
Fax:  (617)  %5-9794 

Key  Personnel:  Joe  Sulmar,  President;  Bill 
Gundling,  Vice  President. 

Products/Services:  Specialists  in  audiotex 
operations  serving  the  publishing  commu¬ 
nity.  Offers  many  of  the  key  components  to 
successful  audiotex  ventures.  Along  with 
experience  in  the  conception  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  programs,  offers  technical  expertise, 
facilities,  staffing  services  and  strategic 
alliance  options.  Helps  publishers  project  an 
innovative  image  while  accomplishing  the 
goals  of  increased  advertising,  circulation, 
reader  involvement  and  revenue. 


Nitsuko  America  Corp. 

4  Forest  Pkwy. 

Shelton,  CT.  06484 
Telephone:  (203)  926-5400 
Fax:  (203)  929-0535 

Key  Personnel:  N.  Kiyomine,  President;  J. 
Aschauer,  Executive  Vice  President;  P. 
Shimko,  Vice  President-Sales;  M.  Pataky, 
Director- Product  Management. 

Products/Services:  Designs  and  manufac¬ 
tures  a  wide  range  of  telecommunications 
products  including  telephone  systems,  fax 
machines,  single  line  telephones,  voice  mail 
and  other  ancillary  equipment.  Also  manu¬ 
factures  point  of  sale  terminals  and  talking 
cards. 


Octel  Communications  Corp. 

890  Tasman  Dr. 

Milipitas,  CA.  95035-7439 
Telephone:  (408)  321-2000 
Fax:  (408)  946-1720 
Key  Personnel:  Douglas  C.  Chance, 
President/Chief  Executive  Officer; 
Robert  Cohn,  Chairman;  Michael 
Broyles,  Publishing  Market  Manager. 

Products/Services:  Designs,  manufactures 
and  markets  a  complete  line  of  voice  infor¬ 
mation  processing  servers  and  software. 
These  systems  solve  a  range  of  communica¬ 
tions  problems  by  allowing  callers  to  access 
multiple  information  sources — voice,  data, 
image — during  a  single  touch  tone  telephone 
call.  The  servers  are  sold  in  North  America, 
Europe  and  the  Pacific  Rim  to  small  busi¬ 
nesses,  multi-site  corporations,  universities, 
telephone  companies  and  cellular  providers. 

Omnivoice,  Inc. 

280  N.  Park  Ave.,  Ste.  108 
Warren,  OH.  44482 
Telephone:  (800)  225-3246 
Fax:  (216)  394-5742 
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Key  Personnel:  William  Hunter,  Presi¬ 
dent;  Carmen  DiCamillo,  Vice  President; 
Ron  Violante,  National  Sales  Manager. 

Products/Services:  Manufactures  voice 
mail  systems.  Messenger  Plus  series  of  voice 
mail  systems  is  designed  specifically  for  the 
corporate  marketplace.  Packed  full  of  fea¬ 
tures,  Messenger  Plus  combines  the  technol¬ 
ogy  of  auto  attendants  and  voice  mail  to 
streamline  businesses  of  all  sizes.  Omnivoice 
also  manufactures  a  complete  line  of  Echo 
voice  processing  equipment,  alpha  numeric 
dispatch  systems,  and  paging  terminals. 

Perception  Electronic  Publishing 
(Division  of  Perception  Technology) 
710  Dorval  Dr.,  Ste.  220 
Oakville,  Ontario  L6K3V7 
Telephone:  (416)  849-1311 
Key  Personnel:  Dan  Maitland,  Executive 
Vice  President. 

Products/Services:  Designs,  manufactures 
and  markets  the  VoicePrint  Series  of 
audiotex  systems  as  well  as  the  BDR  audio 
network.  The  Audio  Network  is  North 
America's  largest  source  of  information  with 
over  1 ,000  audio  programs  in  a  wide  range  of 
categories.  This  division  of  Perception  Tech¬ 
nology  specifically  develops  products  and 
services  aimed  at  media  companies  that  are 
moving  towards  providing  enhanced  infor¬ 
mation  electronically,  including  newspapers 
and  magazines. 

Phonetix,  Corp 
111  Avenue  Rd.,  Ste.  701 
Toronto,  Ontario  M5R  3JB 
Telephone:  (416)  722-5742 
Fax:  (416)  968-7931 
Key  Personnel:  T.  Rothschild,  President; 
D.  Van  Decker,  Vice  President-Develop¬ 
ment/Operations;  T.  Lennox,  Vice  Presi- 
dent-Sales/Marketing. 

Products/Services:  One  of  Canada’s  origi¬ 
nal  voice  technology  companies,  Phonetix 
designs,  installs  and  maintains  systems  for 
voice  messaging,  audiotex,  voice  logging  and 
interactive  voice  response  applications. 

PressLink,  Inc. 

One  Herald  Plaza 
Miami,  FL.  33132 
Telephone:  (305)  376-3818 
Fax:  (305)  376-3993 
Key  Personnel:  Rick  Blair,  President; 
Michael  O’Bryon,  Manager-Product  Devel¬ 
opment;  Tom  Priddy,  Managing  Editor;  Don 
Kent,  Special  Projects  Manager;  Mary  Fla¬ 
nagan,  Business/Operations  Manager. 

Products/Services:  An  elecronic  service 
designed  to  facilitate  the  electronic  delivery 
of  graphics,  text  and  photos  for  the  newspa¬ 
per  industry  worldwide.  PressLink  packages 
and  delivers  information  for  use  with  per¬ 
sonal  computers  using  local  phone  lines. 
Some  of  the  largest  providers  of  information 
to  the  media  use  PressLink  to  deliver  their 
products  to  more  than  50  countries  world¬ 
wide.  In  addition,  easy-to-use  electronic 
mail  feature  makes  it  possible  for  customers 
to  manage  their  communications  more  effi¬ 
ciently. 


RHETOREX,  Inc. 

200  E.  Hacienda  Ave. 

Campbell,  CA.  95008 
Telephone:  (408)  370-0881 
Fax:  (408)  370-1171 
Key  Personnel:  Al  Wokos,  President; 
Mike  Ross,  Director  of  Sales;  Ron  Perry, 
Director  of  Engineering. 

Products/Services:  Combines  low-cost  PC 
equipment  with  state-of-the-art  Digital  Sig¬ 
nal  Processing  technology,  manufacturing  a 
line  of  2,  4,  and  24  port  Voice  Processing 
boards.  The  boards  achieve  their  functional¬ 
ity  through  highly  efficient  proprietary  DSP 
algorithms.  Currently  offers  five  digitaliza¬ 
tion  options.  Volume  control.  Speed  control, 
DTMF  and  Multi-Frequency  detection  and 
generation,  advanced  call  progress  monitor¬ 
ing,  rotary  detection,  and  speech  recogni¬ 
tion.  These  features  allow  the  development 
of  high-quality  information  delivery  sys¬ 
tems. 

Scherers  Communications,  Inc. 

575  Scherers  Ct. 

Worthington.  OH.  43085 
Telephone:  (800)  356-6161 
Fax:  (614)  847-2395 
Key  Personnel:  Steve  Harper,  Products 
Manager;  Rebecca  Bowman,  Publishing 
Industry  Manager;  Gail  Walls,  VoiceAd 
Marketing  Administrator;  David  George, 
VoiceAd  Account  Manager;  Tony  Lococo, 
VoiceAd  Account  Manager. 

Products/Services:  One  of  the  largest  and 
most  respected  service  bureaus  serving  the 
newspaper  industry  with  voice  information 
services.  Products  and  services  include 
audiotex  (800/900  services).  Voice  Mail, 
VoiceAd™  (voice  personals),  telecon¬ 
ferencing,  polling,  daily  call  counts,  factor¬ 
ing,  transcription  and  24-hour  operator  assis¬ 
tance — including  Hispanic  capabilities  and 
rotary  assistance.  Also  provide  marketing 
support  that  includes  demographic  informa¬ 
tion  as  well  as  ad  slicks  for  promotional 
campaigns. 

SITEL  Corp. 

5601  N.  103rd  St. 

Omaha,  NE.  68134 
Telephone;  (800)  445-6600 
Key  Personnel:  Bard  Chodera,  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent-Integrative  Marketing;  Mike  Kuhn, 
Vice  President-Sales/Marketing-Outbound; 
Henry  Leszczynski,  Vice  President-Sales/ 
Marketing-Insurance;  Barry  Zoob,  Vice 
President-Sales/Marketing-Inbound. 

Products/Services:  Fully  automated  tele¬ 
marketing  services,  offering  full-service 
Inbound,  Outbound,  and  Interactive  con¬ 
sumer  and  business-to-business  telemarket¬ 
ing. 

Soft-Corn,  Inc. 

140  W.  22nd  St. 

New  York,  N.Y.  10011 
Telephone:  (212)  242-9595 
Fax:  (212)  691-6223 
Key  Personnel:  John  J.  Perri,  President; 
Karen  L.  Miller,  Vice  President-Sales/Mar- 
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keting;  George  Z.  Jarelis,  Vice  President- 
Voice  Processing  Division. 

Products/Servkes:  Manufactures,  sells  and 
services  two  distinct  product  lines  for  the 
newspaper  industry.  The  first  is  PC-based 
software  for  Call  Accounting  and  Teleman¬ 
agement — called  the  SCOUT  and  COM¬ 
MANDER  respectively.  The  second  product 
is  the  DIPLOMAT,  a  full-featured  Voice 
Processing  System  with  Auto  Attendant, 
Voice  Mail,  Audiotex  and  Question  & 
Answer. 

Spanlink  Communications 
126  No.  3rd  St.,  Ste.  408 
Minneapolis,  MN.  55401 
Telephone:  (612)  338-5385 
Fax:  (612)  338-5476 
Key  Personnel:  Barb  Doberman,  Western 
Regional  Sales  Manager;  Doug  Chapiewsky, 
Central  Regional  Sales  Manager;  Ellen 
McGinty,  Eastern  Regional  Sales  Manager; 
Kevin  Avery,  Southern  Regional  Sales  Man¬ 
ager. 

Products/Services:  Integrates/customizes 
AT  &  T  voice  processing  products;  1 )  Audix 
Voice  Power  answers  incoming  calls,  allows 
subscribers  to  leave  messages  when  opera¬ 
tors  are  unavailable,  and  provides  voice  mail 
to  the  newspaper;  2)  Conversant  (CVIS) 
offers  interactive  voice  response  applica¬ 
tions  such  as  24-hour  customer  service  (vac¬ 
ation  starts/stops,  address  changes,  billing 
inquiries)  and  provides  outbound  call  man¬ 
agement;  3)  Fax  Attendant  provides  fax 
mailboxes  for  the  newspaper  and  automati¬ 
cally  transmits  faxes  in  response  to  requests 
(i.e.  ad  rate  cards);  4)  FLUENT  Information 
System  (an  integrated  audiotex  system)  pro¬ 
vides  callers  with  menus  from  which  to 
access  departments,  advertisements  and 
bulletins. 

SportsTicker 

Harborside  Financial  Ctr., 

600  Plaza  Two 
Jersey  City,  N.J.  07311 
Telephone:  (201)  309-1200 
Fax:  (201)  860-9742 
Key  Personnel:  Pater  Bavasi,  President; 
Rick  Alessandri,  Vice  President;  Paul 
Urban,  Vice  President-Development;  Geof¬ 
frey  Belzer,  Director — Marketing  Services. 

Products/Services:  The  leading  real-time 
sports  information  service  providing  instant 
scores,  breaking  sports  news,  statistics,  pre¬ 
views,  recaps  and  features  to  national  and 
international  news  media  outlets,  including 
audiotex,  videotex,  and  cabletex  vendors. 
Information  is  gathered  by  over  600  event- 
site  reporters  and  features  the  exclusive  con¬ 
tributions  of  four  writers  enshrined  in  the 
media  wing  of  their  sport's  Hall  of  Fame. 
SportsTicker  is  the  sports  news  and  informa¬ 
tion  division  of  Dow  Jones  &  Company,  Inc. , 
publisher  of  The  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Sprint  TeleMedia 

6666  W.  IKHh  St. 

Overland  Park,  KS.  66211 
Telephone:  (800)  SELL-900 
Fax:  (913)  661-8326 
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Key  Personnel:  Adrian  Toader,  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent/General  Manager;  Nick  Sample,  Sprint- 
Fax  Director;  Pat  Lynch,  Marketing  Direc¬ 
tor;  Sharon  Lundeen,  Public  Relations/ 
Trade  Show  Manager. 

Products/Services:  Offers  “900”,  auto¬ 
mated  800  (audiotex),  fax  and  live  operator 
services.  Also  offers:  Dealer  locator  service 
for  your  advertisers;  Fax  requests  for  more 
information  on  article  or  advertiser;-  Data¬ 
base  building — quickly  and  cost  effectively; 
Opinion  polls  via  the  phone,  publish  the 
results;  Use  automated  800  number  for  sub¬ 
scription  renewals;  Provide  info  hotlines 
which  parallel  your  editorial  content. 

SprintFAX 

6600  W.  noth  St. 

Overland  Park,  KS.  66211 
Telephone:  (800)  326-3297 
Fax:  (913)  661-8008 

Key  Personnel:  Jeff  Hoefgen,  Marketing 
Manager;  Ralph  Winston,  Sales  Manager. 

Products/Services:  DBroadcast  Distribu¬ 
tion  allows  you  to  fax  a  document  simulta¬ 
neously  and  automatically  to  unlimiated 
locations  as  quickly  and  as  easily  as  you  send 
a  single  fax.  One  call  via  fax  or  electronic 
communication  can  distribute  your  docu¬ 
ment  immediately  or  at  a  future  specified 
time.  2)Document  on  Demand  allows  you  to 
automatically  respond  to  requests  for  infor¬ 
mation  via  fax.  Callers  dial  an  800  or  900 
number  and  are  instructed  by  automated 
voice  prompts  to  select  any  on-flie  document 
and  enter  their  fax  number.  Delivery  of  the 
information  is  made  within  minutes  after  the 
request. 

Stockalert,  Inc. 

7000  Blvd.  East 
West  New  York,  N.J.  07093 
Telephone:  (201)  854-0499 
Fax:  (201)  854-4971 

Key  Personnel:  James  Teicher,  President; 
Mala  Bawer,  Vice  President-Marketing. 

Products/Services:  Has  developed  an 
important  niche  by  providing  major  financial 
and  information  industry  institutions  such  as 
The  Washington  Post  Co.,  MCI  Telecommu¬ 
nications  and  Citicorp  with  a  cost-effective 
means  of  “private-labeling”  a  24-hour  finan¬ 
cial  information  audiotex  service.  Cost-con¬ 
scious  companies — at  almost  zero  risk — can 
offer  their  own  unique  automated  real  time 
financial  information  service  with  absolutely 
no  investment  in  technology  or  software. 


Strategic  Telemedia,  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  1162,  Old  Chelsea  Station 
New  York,  N.Y.  10011 
Telephone:  (212)  366-0895 
Fax:  (212)  366-0897 

Key  Personnel:  Mark  Plakias,  Managing 
Director;  Daniel  M.  Miller,  Vice  President; 
Bruce  Kushnick,  Vice  President;  James 
Ivers,  Director-Operations. 

Products/Servkes:  Specialists  in  informa¬ 
tion  services,  STM  is  a  market  research  and 
consulting  firm  helping  the  daily  newspaper 


industry  understand  interactive  telecommu¬ 
nications  service  offerings  from  telephone 
companies  and  other  suppliers.  Offer  cus¬ 
tomized  consulting  services  and  publications 
to  assist  newspapers  in  applying  interactive 
voice  video  and  multimedia  to  their  print 
products. 

System  Guides 

1911  Tewksbury  Rd. 

Columbus,  OH.  43221 
Telephone:  (614)  488-2178 

Key  Personnel:  James  G.  Rout,  Owner. 

Products/Services:  Priced  from  $199, 
VoiceGuide  is  a  full-featured,  multi-line 
voice  response  system  capable  of  satisfying 
most  any  application  requirement.  It 
includes  eight  turnkey  applications  covering 
the  voice  mail,  auto  attendant,  telemarket¬ 
ing  and  bulletin  board  areas.  System  Guides 
also  provides — generally  without  an  extra 
charge — custom  applications  designed  to 
meet  a  specific  customer's  requirements. 

Tadiran  Electronic  Industries,  Inc. 
5733  Myerlake  Circle 
Clearwater,  FL.  34620 
Telephone:  (813)  536-3222 
Fax:  (813)  535-3506 

Key  Personnel:  Pinchas  Just,  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent/General  Manager;  John  Dabnor,  Vice 
President-Marketing/Planning;  Jim  Qualls, 
Director  of  Sales;  Kurt  Krueger,  CCS  Prod¬ 
uct  Manager. 

Products/Services:  Telephone  switching 
systems  capable  of  configuration  as  key, 
hybrid,  PBX,  Centrex,  Tandem  or  Turret 
systems.  Standard  applications  include 
voice  &  data,  Tl,  ACD,  Voice  Mail,  Auto 
Attendant  and  encrypted  telephone  inter¬ 
faces.  Installed  and  maintained  by  a  nation¬ 
wide  dealer  network  with  factory  training 
and  support. 

Telephone  Response  Technologies 
1624  Santa  Clara  Dr.,  Ste.  200 
Roseville,  CA.  95661 
Telephone;  (916)  784-7777 
Fax:  (916)  784-7781 

Key  Personnel:  Chris  Bajorek,  President; 
J.  L.  Rufenger,  Vice  President-Sales/Mar¬ 
keting;  Tom  Finn,  Sales  Engineer. 

Products/Services:  Develops  software  for 
interactive  voice  response  applications.  Pro¬ 
vide  4.0  allows  the  rapid  development  of 
custom  voice  applications.  Applications 
include  voice  mail,  dating  lines,  stock  quota¬ 
tion  and  local  event  bulletin  boards. 

Tele-Publishing,  Inc. 

126  Brookline  Ave. 

Boston,  MA.  02215 
Telephone;  (800)  874-2340 
Fax:  (617)  636-7977 

Key  Personnel:  Andy  Sutcliffe,  President; 
David  Dinnage,  Vice  President;  Andy 
Kramer,  National  Sales  Manager;  Peter  J. 
Brennan,  Director  of  Development. 

Products/Services:  The  only  national 
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audiotex  company  that  is  owned  and  oper¬ 
ated  by  newspaper  publishers.  Widely  recog¬ 
nized  as  an  innovator  and  leader  in  providing 
audiotex  enhancements  for  newspapers,  TPl 
developed  Personal  Call*^,  the  nation's  most 
complete  audiotex  system  for  personals  and 
was  the  first  to  develop  and  market  a  sophis¬ 
ticated  interactive  classified  ad  response  sys¬ 
tem  for  publications.  In  addition  to  offering 
state-of-the-art  to  audiotex  services,  TPl 
specializes  in  providing  marketing  and  con¬ 
sulting  services  to  newspapers. 

Telesystems  Marketing,  Inc. 

10710  Lee  Highway,  Ste.  203 
Fairfax,  VA.  22030 
Telephone  (703)  385-1212 
Fax:  (703)  385-2091 

Key  Personnel:  Harry  Dirks,  Executive 
Vice  President;  Jennifer  Howe,  Assistant 
Director-Marketing;  Nancy  Ferguson, 
Sales/Marketing  Coordinator. 

Products/Services:  The  Total  Call  Manage¬ 
ment  (TCM)  predictive  dialing  system  is 
designed  to  maximize  productivity  of  your 
outbound  and  inbound  call  center.  A  feature- 
rich  and  cost-effective  system  which  uses 
off-the-shelf  hardware  and  state-of-the-art 
technology.  Proven  to  increase  contact  rates 
by  as  much  as  200  percent.  Offers  database 
list  management,  user-friendly  menus,  real¬ 
time  statistics  and  reports,  and  ability  to 
manage  multiple  campaigns.  The  TMC  sys¬ 
tem  is  the  total  solution  for  your  outbound 
and  inbound  calling  needs. 

Televation  Telecommunication 
Systems,  Inc. 

2723  Curtiss  St. 

Downers  Grove,  IL.  60515 
Telephone:  (708)  852-%95 
Fax:  (708)  971-3246 

Key  Personnel:  Robert  Groetzenbach, 
Vice  President. 

Products/Services:  Manufactures  audiotex 
and  interactive  voice  response  equipment. 

TelSpan,  Inc. 

1099  N.  Meridian  St.,  Ste.  Ill 
Indianapolis,  IN.  46204 
Telephone:  (317)  630-2800 
Fax:  (317)  630-2808 

Key  Personnel:  J.  Bruce  Laughrey,  Presi¬ 
dent;  David  R.  Waltman,  Vice  President/ 
General  Manager. 

Products/Services:  The  full-service 
audiotex  service  bureau.  TelSpan  has  the 
advanced  technology  and  professional 
expertise  to  meet  newspaper  telepromo- 
tional  needs.  Here  are  just  a  few  examples  of 
how  utilizing  a  TelSpan  800/900  Number  Pro¬ 
motions  can  enhance  your  publication:  Cre¬ 
ate  new  readership  and  customer  loyalty; 
Develop  a  new  source  of  revenue;  Custom- 
design  promotions  to  the  needs  of  your  publi¬ 
cation;  Create  a  new  method  of  polling;  Mar¬ 
ket  subscriptions  via  900  numbers;  Build 
valuable  databases  from  which  to  market; 
Incorporate  easily-accessed  turnkey  pro¬ 
grams;  A  new  method  of  leaving  letters  to  the 
editor. 
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Tribune  Media  Services 

64  E.  Concord  St. 

Orlando,  FL.  32801 
Telephone:  (800)  523-8923 
or  (800)  322-3068 
Fax:  (407)  839-5641 
Key  Personnel:  David  D.  Williams,  Presi¬ 
dent/Chief  Executive  Officer;  Timothy  J. 
Brennan,  Vice  President-Electronic  Infor¬ 
mation  Services;  Michael  A.  Silver,  Director 
of  Marketing;  Barbara  W.  Abramson, 
Audiotex  Products/Services  Manager. 

Products/Services:  Our  900  products  gen¬ 
erate  reader  involvement  and  revenue  wiht- 
out  capital  investment,  increased  overhead, 
or  long-term  commitments.  Products 
include:  Joyce  Jillson  Personal  Horoscope; 
Joyce  Jillson  Live  Astrologers;  Sports  and 
Horse  Racing  Hotlines;  Lottery  Results 
Hotline;  TMS  Crossword  Puzzle  Answer 
Line;  900  Polling;  PDR®  Prescription  Info¬ 
line;  Soap  Opera  Reviews;  Dow  Jones 
QuickCall;  Used  Auto  Appraisal;  Voice  Per¬ 
sonals  and  resume  Programs;  Customized 
Product  Development. 

UniFONE 

(Product  of  Universal 
Press  Syndicate) 

4900  Main  St. 

Kansas  City,  MO.  64112 
Telephone:  (816)  932-6694 
Fax:  (816)  932-6648 
Key  Personnel:  Tom  Stites,  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent;  Randy  Kanoy,  General  Manager; 
Nancy  Meis,  Director  of  Marketing. 

Products/Services:  Presents  a  system  of 
900  number  audiotex  lines  for  newspapers — 
designed  specifically  for  newspapers  by 
newspaper  people.  Promotion  assistance 
given  to  clients  is  unmatched.  Talking  Per¬ 
sonals  provides  a  voice  component  to  per¬ 
sonal  ads  and  generates  tremendous  revenue 
for  newspapers.  The  Universal  Car  Price 
Databank  provides  callers  with  a  precise  cur¬ 
rent  price  on  used  cars.  Other  revenue¬ 
generating  information  lines  for  newspapers 
are:  Jean  Dixon  Horoscope  Line;  PonyPick 
Line,  providing  computerized  predictions 
for  horse-racing;  America’s  Line,  providing 
sports  odds;  Sports  Line,  providing  score 
and  schedule  updates;  Business  Line; 
Weather  Line;  and  Soap  Opera  Update  Line. 

United  Media 

200  Park  Ave. 

New  York,  N.Y.  10166 
Telephone:  (800)  221-4816 
Fax:  (212)  692-3758 
Key  Personnel:  David  Hendin,  Senior  Vice 
President/Editorial  Director;  Brad  Bushell, 
Vice  President-Newspaper  Marketing/Sales; 
Lisa  Klem  Wilson,  National  Sales  Manager; 
David  Sawyer,  Audiotex  Coordinator. 

Products/Services:  Offers  these  success¬ 
fully  proven  audiotex  programs,  customized 
to  meet  the  needs  of  your  newspaper:  1) 
Personally  Speaking:  A  special  service  for 
singles.  A  convenient  way  for  single  readers 
to  meet  using  your  newspaper  and  the  tele¬ 


phone.  Add  a  new  revenue  source  and 
enhance  your  personal  classified  section;  2) 
Dial  Sports:  24-hour  sports  information  pro¬ 
vides  sports  fans  with  up-to-the-minute 
sports  scores  and  the  most  comprehensive 
sports  information  available  24  hours  a  day, 
plus  expanded  coverage  on  major  sporting 
events;  3)  Dial-A-Word:  Crossword  puzzle 
clue  line  offers  helpful  clues  to  hard-to-solve 
crossword  puzzles;  4)  Astro*Tone  Horo¬ 
scope  Line:  Expanded  horoscopes  to 
enhance  your  astrology  column. 

US  Audiotex 

18  Crow  Canton  Ct.,  Ste.  300 
San  Ramon,  CA.  94583 
Telephone:  (510)  838-79% 

Fax:  (510)  838-4395 

Key  Personnel:  Ken  Stern,  President; 
Bruce  Anderson,  Vice  President;  Sarah 
Harvey,  Vice  President;  Bryan  Kos,  Direc¬ 
tor. 

Products/Services:  Offers  a  wide  variety  of 
unique  products  for  the  newspaper  industry, 
including:  talking  personals,  information  ser¬ 
vices,  polling,  horoscope,  soap  opera 
updates,  pet  care,  auto  prices,  live  psychics, 
live  psychology,  help,  job  information,  real 
estate  and  voice  mail. 

US  West  Marketing  Resources 
198  Inverness  Dr.  West 
Englewood,  CO.  80155 
Telephone:  (303)  784-2900 
Fax:  (303)  784-1594 

Key  Personnel:  Charles  M.  Lillis,  Interim 
President/Corporate  Executive  Officer; 
Rebba  Benjamin,  Chief  Operating  Officer; 
Gary  List,  Vice  President-Finance;  Michael 
Webb,  Vice  President-Quality. 

Products/Services:  The  directory  publish¬ 
ing  and  software  arm  of  US  West.  Inc.  Prod¬ 
ucts  and  services  include:  White  and  Yellow 
Pages  for  nearly  400  m.etropolitan  markets; 
CATALIST  Business  and  Household  Digest 
marketing  directories  for  1 ,500  communities 
nationwide;  directory  printing;  and  software 
that  helps  the  advertising  and  entertainment 
industries  manage  office  operations  and  buy 
and  sell  media  space  and  time. 

ValuePhone 

(Division  of  Marks-Roiland 
Communications) 

26  Jericho  Turnpike 
Jericho,  N.Y.  11753 
Telephone:  (800)  486-6070 
Fax:  (516)  334-4055 

Key  Personnel:  Steve  Ferber,  Executive 
Vice  President;  Elyse  Killoran,  Product 
Manager;  Marjorie  Friedman,  Account 
Executive;  John  Ferri,  Account  Executive. 

Products/Services:  Publishers  profit  from 
today's  interactive  communications  technol¬ 
ogy  by  utilizing  Marks-Roiland’s  programs 
which  help  publishers  increase  readership 
and  revenue  with  no  risk  and  no  up-front 
investment.  Readers  respond  to  ads  promot¬ 
ing  900  number  services  for  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  and  publishers  receive  attractive 
earnings  from  every  call.  This  simple  process 
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is  supported  by  ValuePhone's  marketing  and 
promotional  materials,  complete  training 
and  ongoing  client  support.  Choose  from  a 
variety  of  proven  programs,  including  our 
premier  voice  personals  program,  and  a 
smorgasbord  of  options  including:  full  cus¬ 
tomer  service,  free  advertiser  retrieval,  rot¬ 
ary  service  and  bilingual  programs. 


Vicorp  Interactive  Systems 

399  Boylston  St. 

Boston,  MA.  02116-3305 
Telephone:  (617)  536-1200 
Fax:  (617)  536-6647 

Key  Personnel:  Lauren  Richman,  Director 
of  Marketing. 

Products/Services:  The  BETEX  Enhanced 
Services  Platform  (BETEX-ESP)  is  a  family 
of  modular  software  products  for  large  vol¬ 
ume  voice,  data,  and  image/fax  services. 
These  products  address  the  needs  of  newspa¬ 
pers  who  want  to  offer  interactive  on-line 
services  for  their  customers  on  a  common 
hardware  and  software  platform.  Voice 
applications  include  interactive  voice 
response,  audiotex,  and  messaging.  Data 
applications  include  gateways,  on-line  order 
entry,  and  electronic  bulletin  boards. 

VMX,  Inc. 

2115  0’Nel  Dr. 

San  Jose,  CA.  95131 
Telephone:  (408)  441-1144 
Fax:  (408)  441-7026 

Key  Personnel:  Patrick  S.  Howard,  Presi- 
dent/Chief  Executive  Officer;  Raymond  Dit¬ 
trich,  Executive  Vice  President-National 
Accounts;  Raymond  Glynn,  Executive  Vice 
President-Business  Development;  Dave 
Ladd,  Executive  Vice  President-Product 
Development;  Ed  Mattiuz,  Executive  Vice 
President-International. 

Products/Servkcs:  Designs,  manufactures 
and  markets  a  complete  line  of  Integrated 
Voice  Processing  Solutions.  VMX  systems 
work  for  newspaper  reporters,  editors  and 
subscribers,  helping  to  increase  circulation 
by  simplifying  the  subscription/renewal  pro¬ 
cess,  providing  up-to-the-minute  informa¬ 
tion  24  hours  a  day,  and  reducing  telephone 
tag  and  handwritten  messages.  VMX  sys¬ 
tems  offer  a  wide  selection  of  functionality 
and  features,  allowing  custom  configuration 
for  each  business  environment. 

VoCal  Telecommunications 
77  W.  Las  Tunas,  Ste.  202 
Arcadia,  CA.  91007 
Telephone;  (818)  447-9425 
Fax:  (818)  447-2115 

Key  Personnel:  Ron  Emerling.  President; 
Michael  Emerling,  Vice  President-Engi¬ 
neering;  Ellen  Spears,  Treasurer. 

Products/Services:  Fax-On-Demand,  Fax 
broadcasting,  Fax-Mail,  and  Interactive  Fax 
Responses  are  a  family  of  products  which 
allow  printed  or  computer-generated  text 
and  pictures  to  be  disseminated  to  any  fax 
machine  in  the  world. 


VoCall  Communications  Corp. 

60  Hudson  St.,  Ste.  307 
New  York,  N.Y.  10013 
Telephone:  (212)  233-1222 
Fax;  (212)  732-0192 
Key  Personnel:  Gary  Frank,  Corporate 
Executive  Officer;  Laura  Kathryn  Pettinato, 
National  Sales  Director;  Suzy  Morris,  Mar¬ 
keting  Director. 

Products/Services:  A  multi-faceted  tele¬ 
communications  company  providing  a  wide 
range  of  audiotex  services.  Our  turnkey  syn¬ 
dicated  programs  include  business  and  finan¬ 
cial  news,  worldwide  weather  and  travel 
reports,  national  sporting  news,  state  lottery 
results,  horoscopes,  soap  opera,  movie  and 
entertainment  reviews,  health,  nutrition  and 
fitness,  phone  games  and  voice  mail  person¬ 
als. 

Voice  FX  Corp. 

1100  E.  Hector  St.,  4th  fir. 
Conshohocken,  PA.  19482 
Telephone;  (215)  941-1000 
Fax:  (215)  941-9844 
Key  Personnel:  Marc  Cohen,  Chief  Execu¬ 
tive  Officer;  Rich  Gorodesky,  Chief  Operat¬ 
ing  Officer;  Chris  Gongel;  President;  Peter 
Klinges,  Vice  President-Sales. 

Products/Services:  Voice  FX’s  teleclassi- 
fied  services  is  a  telephone-based  immediate 
reply  and  access  system  which  enables 
newspaper  classified  advertisers  and  sub¬ 
scribers  to  interact  more  efficiently  than 
traditional  mailed  P.O.  box  response  sys¬ 
tems.  Offers  a  full  line  of  audiotex  services, 
including  news  and  sports  updates,  horo¬ 
scope  and  financial  services,  as  well  as  a  host 
of  other  service  offerings  that  today’s  read¬ 
ers  need  on  a  timely  basis. 

Voice  Interactive  Productions,  Inc. 
13499  Biscay ne  Blvd.,  Ste.  203 
North  Miami,  FL.  33181 
Telephone;  (305)  948-5322 
Fax;  (305)  948-5384 
Key  Personnel:  Robert  Gifford,  President; 
Julie  Gifford,  Vice  President-Operations; 
Mark  Halverson,  General  Manager;  Michael 
Brees,  Accountant. 

Products/Services:  800/900  inbound  and 
outbound  live  operators  and  monitors — 24 
hours,  7  days;  Customized  interactive  and 
passive  programs;  Paperwork  processing  for 
Multiquest/900  approval;  Developmental 
support  and  scriptwriting;  Joint  ventures  and 
partnerships  available;  Weekly/monthly  fac¬ 
toring  of  your  receivables;  Talking  person¬ 
als;  Sports  info;  Legal  help;  Advice  lines; 
Help  lines;  Information  services;  Horo¬ 
scopes,  etc. 

Voice  Response,  Inc. 

1910  E.  Kimberly  Rd. 

Davenport,  lA.  52807 
Telephone:  (319)  355-5381 
Fax:  (319)  359-9802 
Key  Personnel:  Arnold  Palmer,  President; 
Mark  Monroe,  Major  Account  Representa¬ 
tive;  Richard  Snider,  Major  Account  Rep¬ 
resentative. 


Products/Services:  Offers  a  full  line  of  turn¬ 
key  systems  for  the  newspaper  customer, 
including  revenue-generating  applications 
such  as  voice  personals,  talking  ads,  and 
voice  directories.  In  addition,  specializes  in 
productivity-enhancing  applications, 
including  automated  complaint  reporting, 
obituary  entering,  and  subserption  order 
entry  with  an  emphasis  on  full  transaction 
processing. 

Weatherline,  Inc. 

12119  St.  Charles  Rock  Rd. 

St.  Louis,  MO.  63044 
Telephone:  (314)  291-1000 
Fax:  (314)  291-3226 

Key  Personnel:  Richard  H.  Friedman, 
President;  Joan  Maniscalco,  Vice  President; 
Martha  Murphy,  Vice  President;  Steve 
Smith,  Vice  Resident. 

Products/Services:  Many  newspapers  have 
provided  basic  audio  information  services  in 
their  markets  for  more  than  16  years,  princi¬ 
pally  using  services  provided  by  Weather- 
line,  Inc.  Newspaper  sponsors  offer  four 
seperate  24-hour-a-day  audio  services: 
Weatherline*,  Sportsline®,  Business  Line, 
and  Automatic  Time  and  Temperature 
Weatherline*.  Each  message  contains  a  12- 
second  promotional  spot  plus  a  sponsor- 
identification  open  and  close  for  the  newspa¬ 
per  and  is  provided  as  a  free  service  to  callers 
in  the  local  dialing  area. 

Xpedite  Systems 
446  Highway  35 
Eatontown,  N.J.  07724 
Telephone:  (908)  389-3900 
Fax:  (908)  227-9379 

Key  Personnel:  Roy  B  Anderson,  Presi¬ 
dent/Corporate  Executive  Officer;  Max 
Slifer,  Vice  President-Sales/Marketing; 
Cheryl  Runquist,  Marketing  Manager. 

Pr^ucts/^rvices:  Enhanced  fax  and  fax 
broadcasting  service.  Xpedite’s  faxing  ser¬ 
vices  offer  publishers  the  ability  to  distribute 
newsletters,  news  tie  sheets,  promotion 
materials,  confirmation  letters,  etc.  to  muti- 
ple  fax  addresses  (10  to  thousands)  in  just 
minutes.  Documents  can  be  created  and 
transmitted  directly  from  a  PC  or  from  a  fax 
machine. 

Zimmers  Voice  Publishing 
1080  Nimitzville  Dr.,  Ste.  303 
Cincinnati,  OH.  45230 

Key  Personnel:  Louis  E.  Zimmers,  Presi¬ 
dent;  Gregory  P.  Zimmers,  Manager-Opera¬ 
tions;  Steven  L.  Zimmers,  Manager-Mar¬ 
keting. 

Products/Services:  Concentrates  on  pro¬ 
viding  audiotex  services  which  have  proven 
profitability  records,  such  as  voice  person¬ 
als,  mortgage  rates,  CD  rates  line,  voice 
classifieds,  voice  r6sum#s,  real  estate  talking 
tours,  talking  display  ads,  as  well  as  games 
and  sweepstakes  for  national  chains.  Over  50 
major  daily  newspaper  have  added  Zimmers 
Voice  Publishing’s  highly  profitable,  propri¬ 
etary  audiotex  services  without  making  a 
capital  commitment  or  adding  any  staff. 
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AUDIOTEX: 

WHO  CAN  You  Trust? 

New  audiotex  vendors  seem  to  pop  up  daily.  But  who  are  these 
people  —  and  what  do  they  know  about  the  newspaper  business? 

How  long  do  you  think  most  of  them  will  be  around? 

Don’t  make  a  wrong  decision.  Look  to  the  company  you  know 
—  and  the  company  that  knows  you: 

UNIVERSAL  PRESS  SYNDICATE 

...the  company  that  has  brought  you 
award' winning  features  for  20  years  now  brings  you... 


^  THE  Audiotex  system  designed  especially  FOR 
newspapers  BY  newspaper  people. 

^  We  understand  your  business  —  and  we’re  there 
for  the  long  haul. 

Providing: 

Talking  Personals  — 

a  proven  revenue  generator... 
and  a  service  to  those  "at  risk"  single  readers. 

And  other  900-number  information  services: 

%Used  Car  Price  Line  %Jeane  Dixon  Horoscope  Line 

\  America's  Odds  Line  ^  Sports  Line 

^  PonyPick  Line  ^  Business  Line 

%  Weather  Line  \  Soap  Opera  Line 

For  details  call  Tom  Stites,  Vice  President  at  1-800-255-6734 

\\\ 

a  product  of  Universal  Press  Syndicate 
4900  Main  St.  ■  Kansas  City,  MO  64112 


TALKING  CLASSIFIEDS  ^  offers  you  the  future  of  Classified  Advertising  with: 

•  NO  CAPITAL  INVESTMENT 

•  NO  MANAGEMENT  EFFORT 

•NO  STAFFING  COST 

•  We  provide  all  the  hardware,  on  your  premises  or  ours,  software  and  maintenance  as  a  Service  Bureau. 

•  Depending  on  the  product,  your  newspaper  retains  up  to  80%  of  the  revenue. 

900#  Voice  Personals 

•  NET  UP  TO  $1.52  PER  MINUTE.  •  Prescreening  of  advertiser  messages  available. 

•  Ad  taking  and  camera-ready  typesetting  available.  •  Complete  startup  and  marketing  /  promotion. 

Talking  Resnmes 

•  Free  call  to  job  applicant,  valuable  reader  service. 

•  Enhance  "add  on"  service  to  advertiser,  new  revenue  center. 

•  Increases  your  ad  linage  by  additional  4  lines  for  each  ad  utilizing  the  service. 

•  Protects  your  competitive  advantage  against  pending  competition. 

•  Clients  include:  The  Baltimore  Sun,  The  Rocky  Mountain  News, 

and  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Fax  on  Domand  Roal  Estate 

Floor  Plans  and  Community  Map  /  Information. 

In  addition  to  our  advertising  services  we  also  feature  900#  programs  for: 

•  Live  Play  by  Play  Sports  •  Polling  •  Weather  for  600  U.S.  Cities  &  Ski  Resorts 

•  The  "Money  Call"  Wall  Street  Report  •  Horoscopes  •  Soap  Operas 

We  will  customize  voice  applications  to  your  newspaper's  needs. 

To  learn  more  on  how  TALKING  CLASSIFIEDS 
can  help  you  enhance  your 
Classified  Section  and  Bottom  Line 
call  Joe  Randazza  at 

1  800*8ii8*1li67 

or  write 

TALKING  CLASSIFIEDS 
885  Third  Avenue,  Suite  330 
New  York,  NY  10022 


Book  reviews 


Classic  media 
history  text 
forges  on 

The  Press  and  America:  History  of 
the  Mass  Media.  Seventh  edition. 
Michael  Emery,  Edwin  Emery.  (Pren¬ 
tice  Hall,  Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J. 
07632.)  715  pages.  S39. 

A  classic  success  story  in  textbook 
publishing  is  Michael  and  Edwin 
Emery’s  durable  media  history. 

First  published  in  1954,  the  name  of 
Edwin  Emery,  the  father  in  the  father- 
son  team,  appeared  on  the  first  three 
editions;  the  name  of  the  son, 
Michael,  joined  the  book  cover  in  the 
fourth  edition  in  1978. 

The  senior  Emery  is  a  retired  pro¬ 
fessor  of  journalism  at  the  University 
of  Minnesota;  Michael  is  professor  of 
journalism  at  Cal  State  Northridge. 

Relatively  free  of  competition  for 
decades,  the  Emery  book  is  facing 
challenges  from  some  new  general 
books  which  follow  somewhat  the 
same  chronology,  terminology  and 
categories,  and  from  some  special¬ 
ized  histories.  Yet  the  Emery  book  is 
still  the  most  comprehensive,  which 
makes  it  a  good  reference  book. 

Some  critics  fault  it  for  what  they 
consider  excessive  trivia  and  lack  of 
development  of  key  personalities  and 
themes. 

Criticism  has  been  heard  in  jour¬ 
nalism  history  circles  concerning  the 
insistence  on  keeping  the  book  thor¬ 
oughly  up  to  date. 

The  new  edition  includes  informa¬ 
tion  as  recent  as  the  late  Robert  Max¬ 
well’s  purchase  of  the  New  York 
Daily  News  and  his  shaky  financial 
empire. 

Adding  to  the  book  over  the  years 
has  meant  cutting  and  compacting 
earlier  media  history.  With  300  pages 
to  go,  you  are  meeting  Dan  Rather  on 
Page  400. 

In  teaching,  it  means  you  are  deal¬ 
ing  exclusively  with  the  “present” 
halfway  through  the  course  and  so, 
for  some,  the  book  has  ceased  to  be  a 
history  book  and  become  more  of  a 
media  encyclopedia. 

The  Emerys  have  been  right  and 
very  successful  in  the  past.  Perhaps 
they  are  right  again. 

*  *  * 

The  Media  Show:  The  Changing 
Face  of  the  News,  1985-1990.  Edwin 
Diamond.  (The  MIT  Press,  P.O.  Box 
1034,  525  Great  Neck  Rd.,  Littleton, 


Mass.  01460.)  230  pages.  SI9.95. 

Media  critic  Edwin  Diamond  as¬ 
sesses  the  influence  of  the  media — 
particularly  the  impact  of  television 
on  print  media — in  the  years  of  late 
Reagan  and  early  Bush. 

Diamond,  a  professor  of  journalism 
at  New  York  University  and  a  former 
editor  at  Newsweek,  is  an  incisive 
writer,  but  this  collection  of  essays, 
with  some  of  the  material  having 
appeared  as  a  part  of  his  media  col¬ 
umn  in  New  York  magazine,  seems  a 
bit  dated  and  unfocused  as  a  whole. 

Diamond  points  out  how  media  see 
the  world  through  the  eyes  of  white 
America.  Why  did  crack  become  the 
big  drug  story  instead  of,  for  instance, 
black  tar  heroin?  “Black  tar  stayed  in 
the  ghetto,  while  crack  was  depicted 
as  moving  into  ‘our’  neighborhood; 
that  is,  the  white  television  viewers’ 
neighborhoods.” 

He  discusses  how  tv  insists  on  per¬ 
petuating  biases  in  entertainment, 
hard  news  and  advertising,  and  calls 
for  a  “rethinking”  on  stereotypes. 

For  instance,  “perceptions  of 
Japanese  ‘inferiority’  or  ‘weakness’ 
occur  in  terms  of  American  cultural 
baggage  ....  No  one  hears  many  ex¬ 
pressions  of  anti-Norwegian  senti¬ 
ment  in  the  aftermath  of  a  Norwegian 
company’s  sales  of  secret  submarine 
technology  to  the  Soviet  Union.” 

Although  modern  media,  which  is 
conflict-  and  drama-oriented,  like  to 
hype  the  little  guy  once  in  a  while. 
Diamond  reminds  the  reader  that 
modern  media  also  fill  the  role  of  a 
bully,  as  they  practice  the  art  of 
“knockability.” 

Consider  tycoon  Donald  Trump. 
“Trump  was  dumped  on  in  news 
accounts,  in  keeping  with  the  modern 
media’s  unseemly  rule;  kick  ’em 
when  they’re  down.” 

A  chapter  on  the  “Yawn  of  a  New 
Day”  contrasts  the  Reagan  approach 
of  creating  a  photo  opportunity  or 
news  theme  every  day  to  the  offhand 
approach  of  Bush  who  ignores  some 
good  press  opportunities.  The  White 
House  dog  gets  more  attention  than 
many  Cabinet  members. 

White  House  reporting  has  lost  pres¬ 
tige,  he  says.  “Today,  few  people  can 
recite  the  names  of  the  correspon¬ 
dents  assigned  to  the  Bush  White 
House.” 

Newspapers,  faced  with  tv  perva¬ 
siveness,  must  compete  by  being 
more  visual,  as  indicated  by  bigger 
pictures  in  the  New  York  Times,  he 


suggests.  Yet  “newspapers  will  never 
look  like  music  videos  ....  Editors 
have  to  go  where  television  will  not  go, 
or  cannot  go:  to  explanation,  analy¬ 
sis,  point  of  view.” 

In  his  own  newspaper  reading 
habits,  he  says,  he  often  skips  the 
hard  news  already  seen  on  tv  and  flips 
inside  and  reads  an  article  on  home 
improvement,  not  seen  on  tv. 

*  *  * 

How  to  Write  a  Book  Proposal. 
Michael  Larsen.  (Writer’s  Digest 
Books,  1507  Dana  Ave.,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio  45207.)  113  pages.  $10.95. 

It  seems  everybody — at  least  those 
in  the  media — want  to  write  a  book. 

For  that  vast  horde,  a  veteran  liter¬ 
ary  agent  who  has,  with  his  partner, 
sold  books  to  60  publishers,  tells  what 
editors  bite  on  and  what  they  do  not. 

Larsen  tells  how  to  write  a  success¬ 
ful  proposal  consisting  of  an  introduc¬ 
tion,  chapter-by-chapter  outline,  and 
sample  chapters. 

Tips  include  how  to  develop  a  New 
York  perspective,  since  most  of  the 
editors  will  be  in  New  York.  Rightly 
regarding  themselves  as  living  in  the 
capital  of  the  world,  he  says,  “the 
New  York  editors  are  victims  of  an 
urban  yet  provincial  mentality.  If  a 
trend  hasn’t  been  officially  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  its  appearance  in  News¬ 
week,  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  or  the 
New  York  Times,  it  doesn’t  exist.” 

He  recalls  one  of  his  writers  who 
wanted  to  do  a  book  showing  how 
crime  rates  are  inflated  by  officials  in 
order  to  keep  budget  allotments  up. 
“Telling  that  to  New  York  editors 
who  live  in  fear  of  being  mugged  or 
burglarized  was  asking  for  trouble.” 

Larsen’s  word  is  not  absolute  gos¬ 
pel,  which  he  is  first  to  admit.  As  an 
agent,  he  skirts  some  subjects,  such 
as  author  strategies. 

In  a  brief  mention,  he  allows  for 
multiple  submissions  if  the  editors  are 
told  they  are  receiving  duplicates. 
However,  some  agents  assume  edi¬ 
tors  know  they  are  getting  multiple 
copies. 

As  an  agent,  he  does  not  get  into  the 
facets  of  multiple  submisssion  strate¬ 
gies  some  authors  develop  success¬ 
fully.  Also,  he  does  not  develop  dis¬ 
tinctions  between  authors  of  juvenile 
books,  textbooks  and  some  genre 
works,  and  how  such  writers  might 
approach  editors  differently. 

Overall  the  book  is  crisp  and  infor¬ 
mative,  full  of  lists  of  things  to  do. 

—  Hiley  Ward 
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Sll  targets  mid-size  papers 

System/55  XR  relies  on  smaller  Tandem,  PC  LAN 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

Medium-circulation  newspapers 
now  have  their  own  version  of  System 
Integrators  Inc.’s  high-end  publishing 
systems. 

The  new  System/55  XR  configures 
networked  PCs  with  Sll  Coyote  ter¬ 
minal  functionality  and  Tandem  Com¬ 
puters’  new  CPU,  its  smallest 
machine. 

Now  that  some  relatively  small¬ 
er  system  vendors  have  begun  ap¬ 
proaching  newsapers  in  the  larger 
circulation  ranges,  one  of  the  few 
high-end  vendors  seeks  to  expand  by 
appealing  to  those  with  circulations  of 
20,000  to  80,000. 

In  SII’s  view,  such  papers  can  now 
get  System/55  features  in  a  configura¬ 
tion  more  suited  to  their  sizes,  needs, 
and  budgets.  As  for  timing  of  the 
introduction,  Sll  president  A1 
Edwards  noted  more  middle-market 
than  upper-market  systems  sales  right 
now. 


SII  began  by  serving  those  small  to 
medium-size  papers  in  the  1970s, 
before  it  adopted  Tandem  machines  as 
central  processors.  But  the  company  is 
looking  at  more  than  just  its  original 
System/22  users. 

According  to  Edwards,  only  about 
a  dozen  of  the  45-50  System/22s  still  in 
use  are  at  papers  with  circulations 
greater  than  30,000. 

Besides  SlI’s  work  with  PCs,  Macs 
and  LANs,  two  things  made  its  Sys¬ 
tem/55  XR  possible:  Tandem’s  less- 
expensive  Non-Stop  CLX/R,  a  waist- 
high  fault-tolerant  machine  requiring 
no  special  environment,  and  a  deci¬ 
sion  to  offer  “prepackaged”  systems 
without  on-site  customization  (but 
with  customization  tools). 

Although  it  was  introduced  last  fall, 
Sll  was  a  CLX/R  beta  site,  “so  we 
knew  it  was  coming  for  some  time,” 
said  Edwards. 

According  to  marketing  vice  presi¬ 
dent  Steve  Nilan,  the  new  system  has 
been  in  planning  for  about  18  months. 


The  System/55  XR  provides  the 
major  Editorial  and  Advertising  Sys¬ 
tem/55  features,  comes  with  a  stan¬ 
dard  two-way  billing  information 
interface  package,  and  supports 
related  products  such  as  CZAR  zon¬ 
ing  and  rating  and  the  LASR  library. 
It  runs  on  an  expandable  two-proces¬ 
sor  model  XR2  for  up  to  64  worksta¬ 
tions  or  a  four-processor  model  XR4 
for  up  to  96  workstations  and  offering 
more  than  5GB  of  mirrored  storage. 

The  CLX/R  features  the  same  fault- 
tolerance  and  remote  diagnostics 
found  in  bigger  Tandems.  In  the  Sys¬ 
tem/55  XR  it  serves  a  local  area  net¬ 
work  of  Intel  386SX  16MHz  PC  work¬ 
stations  with  40MB  storage  and  14" 
VGA  monitors. 

Newspapers  can  use  existing  PCs  if 
compatible  with  the  Sll  system.  Not 
offered  are  Coyote  publishing-spe¬ 
cific  terminals,  which  cannot  be  con¬ 
nected  to  a  LAN,  in  this  case  on 
Ethernet  with  LAN  Manager. 


To  assure  full-system  uptime,  the 
LAN  itself  can  be  made  fault-tolerant 
with  an  optional  MLAD  dual  multi- 
LAN  controller,  giving  each  worksta¬ 
tion  primary  and  backup  communica¬ 
tions  to  the  CLX/R  server.  In  the 
event  of  hardware  failure,  the  LAN 
automatically  reroutes  itself  to  the 
backup  path. 

For  pagination,  classified  ads  and 
display  ad  make-up,  XR  customers 
can  order  SII’s  Macintosh-based 
product  line  developed  by  Digital 
Technology  International  and  Pon- 
grass.  Its  own  Mac/55  Text  integra¬ 
tion  software  affords  copy  access  and 
messaging  on  Macs  linked  to  the  Tan¬ 
dem. 

SII  said  its  own  pagination  prod¬ 
ucts  are  not  used  because  they  require 
the  performance  of  a  larger  Tandem. 

Ad  and  editorial  copy  is  stored  and 
managed  in  a  database  residing  on  the 
Tandem.  Ad  and  editorial  graphics 
would  be  stored  on  the  Macintosh 
pagination  fileserver. 


According  to  Sll,  the  Sun  Micro- 
systems-Sybase  server  adopted  by 
DT  last  year  cannot  offer  a  level  of 
database  management  “essential  for 
systems  above  30  workstations.” 

The  “strategic  alliance”  members 
ended  their  division  of  the  newspaper 
market  last  year,  and  now  compete 
“from  a  product  standpoint,  but  not 
from  a  marketing  philosophical  stand¬ 
point,”  said  Edwards,  who  noted  the 
vendors’  two  very  different  ap¬ 
proaches  to  sales. 

For  reasons  that  included  system 
pricing,  the  Intel  PCs  are  DOS 
machines  rather  than  the  OS/2 
machines  now  available  for  a  high- 
end  System/55.  Users  can  switch 
between  Coyote  and  MS-DOS  envi¬ 
ronments,  permitting  use  of  standard 
PC  software.  Soft  proofing  on  a  CAT- 
ST  terminal  permits  on-screen  pre¬ 
views  of  typeset  copy. 

Output  from  the  System/55  XR  is  in 
Adobe  PostScript,  although  output 
devices’  native  languages  can  be 
requested.  The  system  uses  Sll 
Type/55  Lanset  products  to  accel¬ 
erate  output  through  a  wide-band 
Ethernet  LAN  connection  to  an 
imagesetter’s  RIP.  It  also  allows 
multiple  systems  to  access  the  same 
output  device. 

Lanset  1  uses  a  Mac  II  Tandem-to- 
RIP  bridge.  Supported  software  RlPs 
run  on  the  Mac;  certain  hardware 
RIPs  are  linked  by  GPIB  connection. 
Dual  input  allows  a  RIP  to  receive 
input  from  both  the  Tandem  and  other 
Macs  over  a  Mac  network.  Lanset  11 
provides  a  direct  Tandem-to-RlP 
Ethernet  connection.  It  is  limited  to 
RIPs  that  support  the  Type/55  proto¬ 
col. 

The  new  system  is  “streamlined” 
to  the  extent  that  it  comes  “prepack¬ 
aged”  and  without  on-site  vendor 
customization,  which  Nilan  called  the 
“primary  difference”  between  it  and 
a  System/55.  But  SII  does  train  on¬ 
site  for  about  four  weeks  —  about  the 
same  time  required  for  installation. 

Price  per  workstation  was  put  at 
$  1 1 ,000-$  1 3 ,000,  depending  on  model 
and  size.  Opting  for  a  fault-tolerant 
LAN  was  said  to  add  $400-$500.  Cost 
of  a  basic  30-workstation  system  was 
put  at  about  $352,000,  including  a 
year  of  installation  support. 

John  Cook  was  named  operations 


According  to  marketing  vice  president  Steve  Niian, 
the  new  system  has  been  in  pianning  for  about  18 
months. 
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director  for  Sll’s  middle-market  sys¬ 
tem  group,  which  includes  its  own 
sales  and  training  staff  for  U  .S.  news¬ 
papers;  international  sales  commence 
in  the  U.K.  in  spring.  The  former 
project  management  director  headed 
the  weekend  System/55  installation  at 
the  Santa  Cruz  Sentinel  following  the 
1989  earthquake. 

About  50  miles  down  the  road  from 
its  Sacramento  headquarters,  Sll  is 
installing  its  first,  22-workstation  Sys¬ 
tem/55  XR  in  the  classified  ad  depart¬ 
ment  of  Gannett’s  58,000-circulation 
Stockton  Record  (with  a  fault-tolerant 
LAN,  extra  disc  drives,  upgraded 
tape,  and  billing  interface).  An  edito¬ 
rial  system  is  slated  for  the  paper’s 
1993  budget,  but  the  software  is  on  the 
system  now  to  familiarize  users. 

Changing  of 
top  executives 
at  Mycro-Tek 

Wichita-based  Mycro-Tek  Inc. 
announced  the  resignations  of  its 
president  and  CEO,  Ron  Garrison, 
and  its  senior  vice  president  of  sales 
and  strategic  planning,  Ray  Harter, 
who  joined  the  company  in  May  1990 
as  a  consultant. 

Allan  Allford,  chief  financial  officer 
of  the  newspaper  publishing  systems 
developer  since  August  1990,  takes 
over  as  Mycro-Tek  chief  executive. 
With  the  firm  for  almost  13  years, 
Terry  Borchers,  vice  president  of 
marketing  and  international  sales, 
was  named  sales  and  marketing  vice 
president. 

In  early  January  Mycro-Tek  re¬ 
newed  local  bank  financing  to  accel¬ 
erate  development  and  completion  of 
new  software  products.  The  privately 
held  company  reported  earnings  of 
$63 1 ,000  on  sales  of  $  1 1 .2  million  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  Sept.  30. 

Polychrome  opens 
new  plate  plant 

Polychrome  Corp.  has  opened  an 
$80  million  printing  plate  facility  in 
Columbus,  Ga.,  to  manufacture  its 
full  line  of  Vistar  aqueous-develop¬ 
able  lithographic  offset  plates.  Also  in 
the  building  are  offices,  labs,  a  techni¬ 
cal  services  center  and  national  distri¬ 
bution  center. 

Occupying  the  largest  part  of  the 
150,000-square-foot  facility  is  a 
nearly  900-foot-long,  fully  automated 
manufacturing  line  for  one-  and  two- 
sided  negative  or  positive  plates. 
Equipment  permits  fast  switching 
from  production  of  one  type  of  plate 
to  another. 


Mailroom  consulting 

Stanley  D.  Mikulski  has  formed 
Contract  Planning  &  Management 
Inc.  in  No.  Olmstead,  Ohio,  offering 
consulting,  project  management  and 
contract  administration  services  for 
newspaper  mailroom  distribution  sys¬ 
tems. 

Mikulski,  who  during  1 1  years  with 
Hall  Processing  Systems  held  various 
management  positions,  said  custom¬ 
izable  services  range  from  initial  con¬ 
cept  and  budgeting  through  procure¬ 
ment,  installation  and  start-up. 


Gaber  named  to 
Diadem  sales  post 

Diadem  Inc.,  a  Moonachie,  N.J.- 
based  supplier  of  color  electronic  pre¬ 
press  equipment,  named  Wayne  S. 
Gaber  as  its  Northeast  regional  sales 
manager,  responsible  for  sales  and 
promotion  of  Diadem  systems  and 
scanners  from  Trenton,  N.J.,  to 
Maine,  including  New  York  state. 

Gaber’s  10  years  in  sales  to  printing 
and  graphic  arts  firms  includes  five 
years  with  Itek  Graphics. 


cred  •  i  •  bil  •  i  •  ty 

adj  :  The  quality  or  power 
of  inspiring  belief: 
trustworthy,  believable 


INSI  is  working  harder  than 
ever  to  prove  itself  as 
THE  premier  newspaper 
systems  developer.  But  it 
t^es  more  than  hard  work 
&  promises  to  get  the  job  done. 
That's  why  we've  invested  over 
$10  million  into  developing  our 
application  software. 

INSI  has  something  to  prove. 

Credibility  is  essential. 


I 


INTEGRATED  NEWSPAPER  SYSTEMS 


Credibility  •  Support  •  Stability 


•INTERNATIONAL 


Circulation  Management  Systems  •  Consultation  •  Site  Analysis  &  Systems  Design  •  Payroll  Systems 
Accounts  Payable  Systems  •  UserTraining  •  Advertising  Management  Systems 
Rnancial  ^tenagement  Systems  •  PC  Networks  •  IBM®  Midrange  Ratforms 
Credit  Management  Systems  •  Transient  Management  Systems  •  24  Hour  Support 

1589  Lamberton  Road  •  Trenton,  New  Jersey  08611  •  609/393-9293  •  FAX:  609/393-9391 
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TECHNICAL  BRIEFS 


Sll  offers 
four  remote 
reporting  systems 


terminals  can  be  configured  point  to 
point  or  on  Ethernet  or  Token  Ring 
LANs.  A  16-port  communications 
adaptor  supports  incoming  and  out¬ 
going  wires  and  allows  reporters  dial¬ 
ing  in  through  the  XPORT  facility  to 
file  from  laptops  to  the  full-function 
news  van  system. 


Tribune  tests  K&F 


exposure  unit 


Portable  Full  Function 
Wire  Bureau 

Targeting  coverage  of  nationwide 
U.S.  election  campaigns.  Olympic 
Games  in  France  and  Spain,  Western 
Europe’s  economic  union  and  ongo¬ 
ing  change  in  Central  and  Eastern 
Europe,  System  Integrators  Inc.  is 
offering  four  different  systems  for 
remote  reporting. 

Available  through  all  Sll  national 
subsidiaries,  the  systems  employ 
existing  technology  that  already 
supports  remote  functions  for  some 
customers.  The  largest  configur¬ 
ation  stands  as  a  new  product, 
however,  and  can  make  use  of  Tan¬ 
dem’s  new,  downsized  machine  (see 
related  story,  p.  22). 

The  systems  include  portable 
access  to  a  newsroom  system  via 
desktop  or  laptop  PC,  an  SII  Coyote 
terminal  for  a  one-person  bureau  and 
networked  Coyotes  and  Macintoshes 
(with  SII’s  Mac/55  software)  for  staffs 
at  permanent  bureaus.  Coyotes  can 
be  standard  Sll  hardware,  suitably 
equipped  PCs  and  SII’s  OS/2-based 
Coyote/MTX. 

A  fourth  system,  the  Portable  Full 
Function  Wire  Bureau,  is  designed 
for  stand-alone  wire  capture,  storage 
and  distribution  capabilities.  It  can  be 
loaded  into  a  van  for  transportable 
group  reporting  and  requires  no  other 
SII  publishing  system. 

In  addition  to  Sll  editorial  and  wire 
service  software,  the  system  uses  a 
Tandem  CLX/R  or  CLX.  The  waist- 
high,  two-processor  CLX/R  runs  on 
standard  1 10/220-volt  power,  needs 
no  air  conditioning  and  has  formatted 
disk  capacity  of  300MB  to  2.72GB. 

Depending  on  the  controller  used. 


Third  in  a  series  of  automated  plate¬ 
making  systems  from  K&F  Printing 
Systems  International,  the  Plate 
Express  11  is  in  testing  at  the  Chicago 
Tribune  through  this  month,  after 
which  it  is  expected  to  become  avail¬ 
able  to  customers. 

K&F  said  testing  in  a  production 
environment  helps  speed  its  new- 
product  cycle  and  maintain  aware¬ 
ness  of  users’  needs.  Like  the  Twin 
Line  and  Plate  Express,  the  Plate 
Express  II  is  for  medium  to  large 
metro  dailies.  Each  model  offers  dif¬ 
ferent  features. 

The  Plate  Express  II  exposure  unit 
can  produce  250  single-page  plates 
per  hour.  Up  to  400  plates  and  50 
negatives  can  be  loaded.  Plates  are 
automatically  fed,  registered, 
exposed  and  passed  to  the  K&F  pro¬ 
cessor  and  bender.  The  unit  has  an 
8,000-watt  light  source  with  rotating 
shutter,  pin  loading  and  pin  registra¬ 
tion  in  the  exposure  area,  vacuum 
plate  draw,  microprocessor-con- 
trolled  light  integration  and  large 
access  doors  to  the  exposure  area  and 
all  main  components. 


AP  videotex, 
audiotex  services 

AP  Online,  a  general  news  service 
available  via  electronic  information 
services,  is  a  component  of  the  101 
Online  videotex  service  launched  last 
month  in  the  San  Francisco  area. 

Aimed  at  the  mass  market,  the  ser¬ 
vice  consists  of  300-350  stories  daily, 
reporting  on  the  top  U.S.,  interna¬ 
tional,  political,  business  and  sports 
news  as  it  happens.  Easy-to-use  com¬ 
pact  “take-home”  terminals  rather 
than  PCs  are  used  to  access  the  infor¬ 
mation  system  by  connection  to 
phone  and  power  lines. 

A  basic  monthly  subscription  of 
$9.95  (plus  refundable  $50  deposit  and 
$20  enrollment  fee)  provides  a  user 
with  a  terminal  and  at-home  access  to 


101  Online.  AP  Online  is  available  for 
a  per-minute  charge  ranging  from  100 
to  450. 

Separately,  the  AP  said  it  will  pro¬ 
vide  live  special  reports  from  the 
Winter  and  Summer  Olympics  at  no 
extra  cost  as  part  of  its  AP  Audio 
Update  audiotex  service.  (Other  AP 
audiotex  services  offer  stock  quotes, 
sports  scores  and  statistics,  weather 
and  lottery  results.) 

“Going  for  the  Gold”  reports  begin 
at  the  opening  of  the  1992  Games  in 
Albertville,  France,  Feb.  9,  and  con¬ 
tinue  through  the  final  event,  Feb.  23. 
The  series  resumes  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer  Games  in  Barcelona,  Spain,  July 
26  through  Aug.  9. 

The  special  60-  and  90-minute 
reports  comprise  20  live  programs 
Monday  through  Saturday  —  1 1  on 
the  first  two  Sundays  and  six  on  the 
last  Sunday  during  the  15  days  at 
Albertville. 

Hoechst  Celanese 
consolidates  U.S., 
Canadian  sales 

Hoechst  Celanese  Corp.  consoli¬ 
dated  its  U.S.  printing  products  sales 
activities  with  those  of  Hoechst 
Canada  Inc.  The  resulting  Hoechst 
Printing  Products  North  America 
(PPNA)  encompasses  10  sales  re¬ 
gions,  which  report  to  North  Ameri¬ 
can  Dealer  Sales  manager  Nicholas 
Aversa  at  PPNA  headquarters  in 
Branchburg,  N.J. 

The  printing  products  business 
already  had  consolidated  North 
American  operations  last  August  into 
a  single  division  with  principal  activi¬ 
ties  in  plates  (under  Winston  E. 
Faust)  and  proofing  systems  (under 
James  A.  Neate). 

DataTimes  adds 


news  sources 

Oklahoma  City-based  DataTimes 
has  added  11  U.S.  and  three  foreign 
news  organizations  to  its  on-line 
information  network. 

In  addition  to  Agence  France- 
Presse,  the  Jerusalem  Post  and  Cana¬ 
da’s  Financial  Post,  the  on-line  ser¬ 
vice  now  carries  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  (dating  from  1985),  the  Atlanta 
Business  Chronicle,  Atlanta  Journal 
&  Constitution,  Boston  Herald,  De¬ 
troit  News,  Hartford  Courant, 
Orlando  Sentinel  and  Peoria  Journal 
Star.  Insight  magazine  was  also 
recently  added. 
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critical  coverage  of  government  and 
more  community  boosterism. 

Before  going  further  let  me  pause  a 
minute  to  make  clear  what  I  am  say¬ 
ing.  I  am  not  against  color  and  graph¬ 
ics  and  short,  well-written  stories. 
They  are  all  long-overdue  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  newspapers  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  Tightly  edited  stories  are  the  hall¬ 
mark  of  good  journalism.  Stories  writ¬ 
ten  to  propel  readers  through  the 
material  rather  than  force  them  to 
crawl  down  off  one  word  and  up  onto 
the  next  are  at  a  premium.  The  most 
complex  information  can  often  best 
be  presented  in  a  well-designed 
graphic.  All  these  tools  are  welcome 
aids  to  people  in  the  understanding 
business. 

So  I  am  not  saying  let’s  go  back  to 
the  good  old  days.  There  is  nothing 
magical  to  be  found  in  many  practices 
of  the  past.  I  am  saying  that,  just  as 
chrome  and  fins  and  doodads  almost 
destroyed  the  American  automobile 
industry  in  the  1960s  and  ’70s,  we  are 
tinkering  with  journalistic  forms 
which  threaten  to  overwhelm  the 
underlying  values  of  the  American 
newspaper  which  they  were  designed 
to  enhance. 

As  we  all  know,  the  American  auto¬ 
makers — after  many  needless  years 
of  painful  restructuring — have  come 
to  the  realization  that  the  key  to  their 
future  success — even  their  survival — 
is  to  be  found  in  making  their  cars 
more  dependable  and  more  reliable. 
The  car  which  helps  the  consumer 
most  is  the  car  that  sells.  Form  is 
wonderful,  but  function  sells. 

I  believe  we  are  on  the  verge  of 
making  the  same  kind  of  mistake.  1 
believe  we  hear  a  siren  call  and  follow 
a  course  which  takes  us  further  and 
further  away  from  the  notion  that 
what  we  produce  must  be  important — 
indispensable — to  the  lives  of  our 
readers  .  .  .  We  must  add  the  dimen¬ 
sions  of  understanding  and  context  in 
what  we  produce.  Just  as  the  Ameri¬ 
can  consumers  want  cars  which  will 
make  them  safely  and  efficiently 
mobile,  American  citizens  want  a 
press  which  will  make  them  fully  and 
effectively  aware. 

Many  of  the  present  experiments 
with  form  and  content  now  under  way 
are  driving  in  the  other  direction — full 
of  flash  but  stripped  of  context,  which 
trivializes  content  and  usefulness  to 
their  readers. 

This  trend  has  its  genesis  in  deci¬ 
sions  made  in  response  to  the  arrival 
of  television.  To  a  disoriented  and 


fearful  newspaper  industry  the  com¬ 
petition  was  seen  in  terms  of  the  new 
medium’s  ability  to  entertain.  News¬ 
paper  owners  and  managers  saw 
themselves  engaged  in  competition 
for  their  readers’  leisure  time,  time 
devoted  to  marginal  activities. 

As  we  know,  institutions  in  com¬ 
petition  come  to  resemble  one 
another.  When  you  define  your  com¬ 
petition  you  define  yourselves. 

An  institution — the  daily  newspa¬ 
per — which  grew  powerful  and 
enormously  profitable  by  making 
itself  an  essential  part  of  the  working 
life  of  the  people  now  chooses  to  be 
simply  one  more  of  an  ever-growing 
stream  of  entertainments  and  distrac¬ 
tions.  They  do  so  on  the  advice  of 
people  who  analyze  markets  for  ever- 
new  and  improved  dish  detergents. 

It  is  an  approach  which  has  intro¬ 
duced  the  notion  of  “churn”  into 
American  journalism,  as  light  and  less 
filling  newspapers  have  to  be  sold  and 
resold  to  the  customer  who  has  re¬ 
placed  the  loyal  reader. 

As  the  automakers  discovered, 
there  may  be  other  models  to  try, 
models  which  grow  more  naturally 
from  the  history  and  the  strength  and 
the  obligation  of  journalists. 


vided  newspaper  decision  makers  by 
the  marketing  people,  it  springs  from 
a  cynical  view  of  the  audience  or 
potential  audience  for  newspapers. 

Another  way  to  address  the  com¬ 
petition  is  to  do  what  none  of  the  other 
media  even  try  to  do  or  can  do:  pro¬ 
vide  consistent,  in-depth  coverage  of 
issues  which  matter  to  people,  a  daily 
report  which  is  an  integral  and  impor¬ 
tant  part  of  the  citizen-reader’s  day. 

Let  me  give  you  just  one  example — 
the  current  approach  to  the  coverage 
of  secondary  education.  Over  the 
years,  as  our  society  has  changed, 
secondary  education  has  evolved  into 
one  of  the  key  institutions  of  health, 
welfare  and  education  of  our  children. 
It  is  a  system  vital  to  the  social,  eco¬ 
nomic  and  political  future  of  our  chil¬ 
dren  and  our  country.  Yet  few  news¬ 
papers  assign  more  than  a  single 
reporter  to  cover  the  story,  and  that 
reporter  concentrates  on  the  politics 
of  education  and  the  rhetoric  of  edu¬ 
cational  politicians. 

The  same  newspaper  editors  wilt 
devote  significant  amounts  of  space — 
into  which,  by  the  way,  you  can  force 
only  a  handful  of  advertisers — and 
assign  several  reporters  and  editors  to 
record  the  daily  sports  activities  in 


Many  of  the  present  experiments  with  form  and 
content  now  under  way  are  driving  in  the  other 
direction  —  fuii  of  fiash  but  stripped  of  context,  which 
triviaiizes  content  and  usefuiness  to  their  readers. 


One  of  them  is  suggested  by  the 
growing  number  of  niche  publications 
sprouting  up  each  year  to  fill  areas 
abandoned  by  much  daily  newspaper 
coverage.  This  proliferation  of  niche 
publications,  by  the  way,  puts  the  lie 
to  the  notion  that  people — especially 
young  people — just  do  not  read. 

There  is  arguably  more  reading 
going  on  now  than  ever  before.  Much 
of  it  is  devoted  to  niche  publications 
which,  because  of  the  depth  and 
scope  of  their  coverage,  have  become 
important  to  an  audience  of  readers. 

New  magazines  to  reach  young 
readers  continue  to  emerge.  1  even 
read  the  other  day  that  the  New 
Republic  may  go  after  the  youth  mar¬ 
ket. 

Book  sales  continue  to  climb, 
both  juvenile  and  adult.  In  city  after 
city,  new  weekly  or  monthly  newspa¬ 
pers  written  by  and  for  teen-agers  are 
being  founded.  There  are  now  two  in 
Boston. 

The  idea  that  young  people  do  not 
care  and  do  not  read  is  a  dangerously 
misguided  idea.  Like  many  of  the 
ideas  divined  from  the  material  pro- 


those  same  schools,  activities  in 
which  only  a  small  fraction  of  the 
school’s  students  take  part.  This  cov¬ 
erage  will  examine  in  enlightening 
detail:  practice  sessions,  game  plans 
and  strategies;  profile  players  and 
coaches;  analyze  performance  and 
measure  everything  on  the  basis  of 
what  is  happening,  not  what  is  said. 

Because  of  such  vibrant  and  vital 
coverage,  the  sports  section  of  the 
local  newspaper  draws  the  young 
athletes  in.  It  also  draws  their 
parents,  friends  and  all  their  fans  in. 
These  are  devoted  newspaper  readers. 

Why  not  the  same  approach  applied 
to  secondary  education?  It  is  a  subject 
that  is  important  to  the  daily  lives  of 
virtually  all  our  young  people,  all  of 
their  parents,  and  all  the  fans  of  our 
future  as  a  nation. 

Instead  of  covering  the  politics  of 
education  and  what  political  figures 
say  is  happening  in  the  system,  sup¬ 
pose  we  covered  what  actually  hap¬ 
pens  in  the  system:  lesson  plans  and 
game  plans;  how  teachers  teach;  ap¬ 
proaches  which  work  and  approaches 
(See  SHOP  TALK  on  page  26) 
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which  do  not;  what  is  being  taught  and 
what  is  missing;  profiles  of  students, 
teachers  and  administrators. 

In  short,  provide  coverage  which 
measures  output  and  performance 
with  the  same  style,  flair,  energy  and 
imagination  we  cover  fun  and  games. 
Such  an  approach  to  the  news  inher¬ 
ent  in  secondary  education  might 
attract  new  young  readers  since  it 
deals  with  a  subject  important  in  their 
daily  lives.  It  would  certainly  flag  pos¬ 
sibilities  and  problems  in  the  system. 

I  can  imagine  what  some  of  you  are 
thinking  right  now:  What  is  he  talking 
about?  The  sports  pages  of  a  newspa¬ 
per — as  Justice  Oliver  Wendell  Hol¬ 
mes  said  —  are  the  record  of  man’s 
achievements;  the  front  pages  are  a 
record  of  his  failures. 

Sports  are  naturally  exciting  and 
interesting.  They  contain  the  inherent 
drama  of  winning  and  losing.  ABC 
television  reminds  us  all;  the  thrill  of 
victory  and  the  agony  of  defeat. 
Classrooms  and  teaching  are  boring. 
They  do  not  even  come  close  to  these 
activities  in  producing  compelling 
daily  news  stories.  Based  on  the  evi¬ 
dence  in  newspapers  every  day,  it  is 
hard  to  argue  with  that. 


graphics  and  departments  of  person¬ 
nel  management  but  we  have  not 
created  departments  of  creative 
thinking  and  planning. 

Events  are  ever  in  the  saddle.  At 
best,  the  senior  editor  can  step  back 
from  tomorrow’s  paper  for  about  half 
the  day  but  usually  he  or  she  steps 
back  to  provide  information  for  cor¬ 
porate  offices  which  do  have  depart¬ 
ments  of  planning. 

When  it  comes  to  new  and  innova¬ 
tive  ways  to  cover  the  news,  we  seem 
to  trust  to  fate  or,  as  they  say  where  I 
come  from  in  east  Tennessee,  hope 
that  even  the  blind  hog  will  stumble 
on  enough  acorns  to  get  by. 

Clearly  that  is  not  the  approach 
which  can  hope  to  meet  the  challenge 
we  face,  a  challenge  to  create  a  more 
creative  and  engaging  way  to  cover 
and  write  of  the  public  characters  and 
measures  which  informed  citizens 
need: 

The  kind  of  educational  coverage, 
for  example,  which  might  even,  in 
time,  encourage  more  public  involve¬ 
ment  in  the  educational  process  and 
fulfill  a  fundamental  responsibility  of 
a  community  press;  the  kind  which 
would  also  set  the  paper  apart  as  the 
one  consistent,  quality  product  which 
is  important  to  a  citizen  trying  to  cope 
with  a  more  confusing,  complex  and 
threatening  world. 

For  here  is  the  real  competition  for 
newspapers  today  —  what  Postman 


IVe  have  created  departments  of  graphics  and 
departments  of  personnel  management  but  we  have 
not  created  departments  of  creative  thinking  and 
planning. 


Mark  Twain  said  he  had  no  respect 
for  a  person  who  knew  only  one  way 
to  spell  a  word,  and  I  think  the  alien¬ 
ated  former  readers  of  newspapers 
and  the  unattracted  potential  readers 
of  newspapers  are  telling  us  the  same 
thing. 

It  is  hard  to  imagine  that  a  people 
who  can  throw  themselves  onto  the 
surface  of  the  moon  and  can  literally 
bring  people  back  to  life  cannot  con¬ 
ceive  of  better  ways  to  cover  systems 
which  they  have  created,  systems 
which  each  day  either  enhance  or  cor¬ 
rode  the  quality  of  our  lives. 

One  reason  we  have  not,  I  think,  is 
the  lack  of  long-range  thinking  and 
planning  in  our  newsrooms.  The  best 
editors  and  the  best  reporters  and  the 
best  minds  in  every  newsroom  I  know 
of  are  caught  up  each  day  in  produc¬ 
ing  tomorrow’s  paper  —  reacting  to 
avoid  being  overwhelmed  by  events. 

We  have  created  departments  of 


calls  “information  chaos.”  The  real 
competition  in  which  journalists  are 
engaged  is  the  competition  with  the 
sense  of  alienation  and  powerlessness 
which  the  babble  of  media  voices  has 
created. 

The  human  struggle  has  ever  been 
to  impose  order  on  disorder,  to  find 
meaning  in  otherwise  random  and 
threatening  events.  It  was,  after  all, 
the  first  chore  assigned  God  Himself 
in  Genesis;  to  create  order  out  of 
chaos. 

Now,  I  certainly  do  not  know  a 
journalist  I  would  describe  as  godlike. 
Nonetheless,  the  journalists’  value  to 
the  community  is  to  provide  news  and 
information  in  an  ordered  context 
which  helps  the  citizen  impose  order 
on  daily  life  and  the  forces  and  institu¬ 
tions  which  govern  that  life. 

The  First  Amendment  was  created 
to  assure  that  the  press  could  be  pro¬ 
tected  from  government  interference 


in  order  that  it  might  add  that  value  to 
the  reports  of  public  issues  and 
affairs. 

The  increasing  tempo  and  pressure 
of  daily  life  magnifies,  it  does  not 
diminish,  the  need  to  help  readers 
understand  the  community  and  their 
world. 

Doesn’t  it  make  sense  to  hold  insti¬ 
tutions  which  hold  power  over  the 
lives  of  our  readers  to  the  same 
reporting  standards  as  we  do  sporting 
events?  Shouldn’t  readers  have  a 
right  to  expect  equally  careful  reports 
on  the  performance  of  institutions 
which  impact  on  their  lives?  A  cover¬ 
age  based  on  performance,  not  rheto¬ 
ric,  of  the  institutions  which  make  and 
execute  our  laws ;  care  for  the  sick  and 
infirm;  manage  and  invest  our  money; 
insure  our  lives  and  property,  guard 
our  homes  and  streets? 

With  the  same  tools  applied  to 
sports  reporting,  the  daily  record  of 
the  behavior  of  any  institution  will  tell 
its  own  story  when  gathered  with  suf¬ 
ficient  care  and  in  sufficient  detail. 

One  insurance  company  either  has 
better  rates  than  another  or  it  does 
not;  pays  off  more  justly  or  does  not; 
is  financially  sound  or  is  not.  Banks 
either  do  or  do  not  red-line  their  com¬ 
munities.  Hospitals  either  heal  their 
patients  or  they  do  not.  The  schools 
either  turn  out  useful  workers  and 
citizens  or  they  do  not. 

All  of  these  and  more  are  stories 
waiting  to  be  told.  They  are  the  mea¬ 
sures  of  performance  which  provide 
the  basis  for  continuous  coverage  and 
analysis.  They  are  the  stories  which 
empower  readers  with  understanding. 

With  today’s  technology  there  is  no 
reason  why  front  pages  of  newspa¬ 
pers  should  be  devoted  to  self-serving 
or  confusing  reports  on  business  or 
government  or  why  the  sports  section 
should  be  the  only  section  in  which 
actual  performance  is  judged  day  in 
and  day  out. 

These  pages  can  be  filled  with 
reports  which  accurately  measure  the 
effectiveness,  the  efficiency,  and  the 
impact  of  those  institutions  to  which 
the  people  have  delegated  power,  as 
well  as  those  institutions  which  affect 
the  quality  of  their  daily  lives. 

The  need  for  these  performance 
measurements  is  so  acute  —  and  so 
scarce,  in  fact  —  that  government 
officials  themselves  are  considering 
the  creation  of  what  may  be  the  ulti¬ 
mate  niche  publication. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Public  Administrators, 
the  administrators  proposed  that  they 
themselves  take  on  the  role  of  moni¬ 
toring,  recording  and  reporting  on  the 
performance  of  their  institutions. 

Listen  to  how  these  public  officials 
describe  the  need  for  such  informa- 
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tion  in  a  resolution  they  adopted  at 
their  meeting:  “Representative  de¬ 
mocracy  depends  on  informed  citi¬ 
zens,  public  employees  and  elected 
officials”;  and  “Performance  moni¬ 
toring  and  annual  reporting  can 
inform  the  public,  public  employees 
and  elected  officials  and  keep  them 
involved  in  government”;  and  “Pro¬ 
gram  performance  includes  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  service  delivery  and  outcomes 
achieved  in  public  programs  ...  in¬ 
cluding  but  going  well  beyond  the 
amount  of  resources  consumed  and 
the  amount  of  work  that  has  been 
done  in  a  program  .  .  .  .” 

That  sounds  to  me  like  a  newspa¬ 
per.  It  sounds  like  a  recipe  from  which 
;  a  rich  and  varied  menu  of  news  cover¬ 
age  could  be  made  which  would  set 
the  newspaper  apart  from  the  back¬ 
ground  static  created  by  bulletin- 
board  radio  and  pop  art  television, 
i  Guided  by  such  a  concern  for  the 
educational-  and  public-issues  needs 
of  the  community,  this  approach 
makes  possible  a  daily  newspaper 
that  is  a  vehicle  for  understanding — a 
vehicle  which  puts  some  order  in  the 
I  chaos  of  experience. 

Such  a  daily  menu  for  citizen 
empowerment  coupled  with  reports 
on  the  performance  of  institutions 
which  matter  to  everyone  might  even 
attract  the  kind  of  readership  adver¬ 
tisers  will  pay  a  premium  to  rent. 

The  importance  of  such  a  commit¬ 
ment  grows  by  the  day.  The  AIDS 
epidemic,  the  worldwide  implications 
i  of  drug  traffic,  interconnected  world¬ 

wide  banking  systems,  threats  to  the 
world’s  ecosystem — these  are  all 
vital  issues  which  our  current  system 
of  popular  communications  seems 
unable  to  present  to  a  mass  audience 
in  a  way  that  can  strengthen  grass 
roots  understanding  and  participation 
in  their  solution. 

There  is  no  other  institution  in  our 
society  through  which  a  citizen  can 
remain  aware  of  the  behavior  of  the 
people  and  institutions  which  wield 
power  over  their  lives  and  the  social, 
political  and  economic  issues  with 
which  they  are  confronted,  save  the 
press. 

As  American  journalists  celebrate 
the  200th  anniversary  of  the  adoption 
of  the  First  Amendment  as  part  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  it  is  a  good  time  to  ask  if 
we  shouldn’t  be  dedicating  our  time 
and  energy  toward  assuring  there  will 
be  future  anniversaries  rather  than 
simply  celebrating  the  past. 

For  we  are  journalists  in  midpas¬ 
sage  and  we  should  heed  the  words  of 
Sir  Francis  Drake  when  he  set  off  on 
his  great  voyage:  “It  is  not  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  task,  but  the  continuing  of 
the  same  until  it  be  well  and  truly 
finished  wherein  lies  the  true  glory.” 


Censored 
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SLAPP  suits,  harassment  and 
surveillance  of  activists,  the  infiltra¬ 
tion  of  environmental  groups  by 
“agents  provacateurs,”  and  setting 
up  dummy  ecology  groups  to  ferret 
out  whistle-blowers. 

9.  “The  Inslaw  Software  Theft”: 
This  is  described  as  a  “little  publi¬ 
cized  but  potentially  explosive  legal 
battle”  in  which  the  Inslaw  Corp. 
charges  that  the  Department  of  Jus¬ 
tice  robbed  it  of  its  case-management 
and  criminal-tracking  software  pro¬ 
gram,  conspired  to  force  the  firm  into 
bankruptcy,  and  then  engaged  in  a 
cover-up. 

10.  “The  Bush  Family’s  Conflicts 
of  Interest”:  Characterized  as  “bla¬ 
tant  and  unexplored,”  the  alleged 
conflicts  include  the  president’s 
brother  Prescott,  a  financial  consul¬ 
tant  with  “influential  contacts”  in  the 
Far  East;  his  sons,  Neil,  a  former 
director  of  a  failed  savings  and  loan; 
Jeb,  a  Miami  real  estate  developer 
with  “questionable  ties  to  a  drug  traf¬ 
ficker”;  and  George  W.,  a  director 
and  consultant  to  the  Harken  Energy 
Corp.,  which  has  a  “lucrative  oil-pro¬ 
duction  agreement”  with  Bahrain  in 
the  Persian  Gulf. 

Project  Censored  also  names  15 
other  stories  considered  under¬ 
reported  last  year.  Among  them  are 
“Dan  Quayle,  Lobbyist  for  Big  Busi¬ 
ness”;  “The  Rejected  Syrian  Hos¬ 
tage  Offer”;  “The  Untold  October 
Suprise  Story,”  and  “The  Specter  of 
Environmental  Racism.” 

Now  in  its  16th  year.  Project  Cen¬ 
sored  operates  out  of  Sonoma  State’s 
Communciation  Studies  department. 

Jensen  said  that  the  project’s 
researchers  at  the  school  reviewed 
and  evaluated  more  than  700  “cen¬ 
sored”  nominations  from  around  the 
country. 

The  judges  were  Dr.  Donna  Allen, 
founding  editor  of  Media  Report  to 
Women;  Ben  Bagdikian,  professor 
emeritus.  Graduate  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  University  of  California, 
Berkeley;  Richard  Barnet,  senior  fel¬ 
low,  Institute  for  Policy  Studies; 
Noam  Chomsky,  professor  of  lin¬ 
guistics  and  philosophy,  MIT;  Dr. 
George  Gerbner,  professor,  Annen- 
berg  School  of  Communications,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennylvania. 

Nicholas  Johnson,  law  professor. 
University  of  Iowa;  Robert  C.  May¬ 
nard,  editor  and  publisher,  Oakland 
Tribune-,  Rhoda  H.  Karpatkin,  execu¬ 
tive  director.  Consumers  Union; 
Charles  L.  Klotzer,  editor  and  pub¬ 


lisher,  St.  Louis  Journalism  Review, 
Judith  Krug,  director.  Office  for 
Intellectual  Freedom,  American 
Library  Association;  Frances  Moore 
Lappe,  co-director.  Institute  for  the 
Arts  of  Democracy;  William  Lutz, 
professor  of  English,  Rutgers  Univer¬ 
sity  and  editor  of  the  Quarterly 
Review  of  Doublespeak',  Tom  Peters, 
syndicated  columnist;  Herbert  1. 
Schiller,  professor  emeritus  of  com¬ 
munication,  University  of  California, 
San  Diego;  Jack  L.  Nelson,  professor 
of  education,  Rutgers;  and  Sheila 
Rabb  Weidenfeld,  president,  D.C. 
Productions. 
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why  lowering  the  interest  rate  stimu¬ 
lates  the  economy;  what  “equity” 
means;  what  are  “cyclical  stocks” 
and,  just  once  more,  what  is  a  junk 
bond?  Etc,  etc,  etc. 

Think  of  the  talent  needed  to  trans¬ 
late  into  English  our  monetary  policy; 
civilian  conversion — our  salvation; 
the  future  of  venture  capital,  or  how 
the  state  and  college  employment 
offices  are  responding  to  the  job 
search.  We  have  not  even  touched 
upon  all  the  overseas  aspects  of  our 
economy,  such  as  how  Japan,  the 
Pacific  Rim,  and  the  European  Eco¬ 
nomic  Community  are  impacting  our 
well-being. 

How  to  get  a  handle  on  this  engulf¬ 
ing  story  comes  from  an  idea  Bill 
Kovach  unloaded  in  the  Frank  E. 
Gannett  Lecture  at  the  Freedom 
Forum  World  Center  last  month.  The 
Nieman  curator  wondered  out  loud 
why  editors  cannot  think  of  better 
ways  to  cover  systems  which  “each 
day  enhance  or  corrode  the  quality  of 
our  lives.” 

“One  reason  [is]  the  lack  of  long- 
range  thinking  and  planning  in  our 
newsrooms.  We  have  created  depart¬ 
ments  of  graphics  and  departments  of 
personnel  management,  but  we  have 
not  created  departments  for  creative 
thinking  and  planning.  When  it  comes 
to  new  and  innovative  ways  to  cover 
the  news,  we  seem  to  trust  to  fate  or, 
as  they  say  where  1  come  from  in  east 
Tennessee,  hope  that  even  the  blind 
hog  will  stumble  on  enough  acorns  to 
get  by.” 

Yes,  newspapers  have  a  winner 
here.  We  do  increasingly  well  at  it, 
but  let  us  think  harder  and  more 
thoughtfully  about  how  we  can  be 
even  more  useful  to  our  rattled  read¬ 
ers  in  their  search  for  jobs,  jobs,  jobs. 

What  better  way  to  connect  with 
our  readers? 
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SYNDICATES/NEWS  SERVICES 


Syndicates  say  recession  not  a  disaster 

They  explain  how  they  have  fared  fairly  well  during  a  time  when 
the  economy  has  hurt  many  of  their  newspaper  clients 


Second  of  four  ports 

By  David  Astor 

As  last  week's  story  noted,  the 
recession  has  hurt  syndicates  to  some 
degree.  They  have  seen  a  number  of 
their  major  daily  newspaper  clients 
fold,  many  other  papers  cut  feature 
budgets,  and  so  on. 

Yet  major  syndicates  appear  to  be 
doing  well  or  at  least  keeping  their 
heads  above  water. 

For  instance.  Tribune  Media  Ser¬ 
vices  president  David  Williams  stated 
that  TMS  is  “still  growing,  and  grow¬ 
ing  well,  but  not  quite  as  fast  as  before 
the  recession.” 

“Things  have  slowed  down  but  the 
recession  has  been  by  no  means  dis¬ 
astrous,"  added  Creators  Syndicate 
president  Rick  Newcombe. 

The  two  executives  and  others 
interviewed  for  this  story  offered  a 
number  of  reasons  why  syndicates 
are  faring  better  than  might  be 
expected.  They  said  syndicates  are 
distributing  a  number  of  features  that 
seem  relatively  recession-proof, 
targeting  papers  other  than  big-city 
U.S.  dailies,  getting  into  new  busi¬ 
ness  ventures,  instituting  internal 
cost-saving  measures,  and  more. 

A  couple  of  syndicate  executives 
did  observe  that  it  is  possible  one  or 
more  feature  distributors  are  in  seri¬ 
ous  financial  distress  but  are  publicly 
maintaining  an  optimistic  facade. 
Syndicates  closely  guard  their 
revenue  figures,  so  it  is  virtually 
impossible  to  compare  current  and 
pre-recession  earnings. 

Yet  all  those  interviewed  did  say 
that  they  know  of  no  major  syndicate 
currently  on  the  selling  block. 

One  executive  noted  that  last 
decade’s  syndicate  industry  shakeout 
eliminated  several  big  competitors 
and  made  surviving  companies  stron¬ 
ger  and  more  recession-resilient. 
Cowles  Syndicate  and  what  is  now 
North  America  Syndicate  were  pur¬ 
chased  by  King  Features  Syndicate 
during  the  mid-1980s,  and  McNaught 
Syndicate  went  under  in  1989. 

Another  reason  why  syndicates  are 
doing  OK  is  that  a  bad  economy  can 
actually  help  them  in  some  ways. 
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Copley  News  Service  editorial/mar¬ 
keting  director  Nanette  Wiser  said 
newspapers  with  reduced  staffs  might 
buy  more  syndicated  material  to 
replace  locally  generated  copy.  This 
material,  of  course,  is  less  expensive 
for  papers  than  paying  salaries. 

“Syndicated  features  are  a  very 
good  deal,”  commented  senior  vice 
president/editorial  director  David 
Hendin  of  United  Media  (UM),  the 
parent  of  United  Feature  Syndicate 
(UFS)  and  Newspaper  Enterprise 
Association  (NBA). 

Some  features,  such  as  “Dress  for 
Less”  by  Candy  Barrie  of  Sisters  Syn¬ 
dicate,  may  appeal  to  newspapers 
(and  readers)  during  a  recession 
because  of  content  as  well  as  price. 

Good  features  with  no  discernible 
save-money  orientation  can  also  do 
well  during  an  economic  crunch  if 
they  fill  certain  needs. 

Chronicle  Features  editor/general 


from  United  Feature  Syndicate  has  a 
new  look  to  mark  this  year's  200th 
anniversary  of  the  periodical  it  is 
based  on.  UFS  has  distributed  the 
weekly  feature  for  two  decades. 


manager  Stuart  Dodds  observed  that 
a  number  of  environmental  offerings, 
such  as  his  syndicate’s  “Earthweek: 
A  Diary  of  the  Planet”  by  Steve  New¬ 
man.  seem  relatively  recession-proof. 

Also  doing  well  are  features  aimed 
at  the  younger  readers  newspapers 
crave.  For  instance.  Universal  Press 
Syndicate  vice  president/sales  Bob 
Duffy  reported  that  the  “U  Can  With 
Beakman”  science-experiment 
graphic  by  Jok  Church  picked  up  108 
clients  after  it  started  last  year.  King 
president  Joe  D’Angelo  cited  the 
popularity  of  the  new  daily  version  of 
“Comics  for  Kids”  by  Bob  Weber  Jr. 

In  the  more  adult-oriented  comics 
area,  Washington  Post  Writers  Group 
editorial  director/general  manager 
Alan  Shearer  said  WPWG  was  able  to 
sell  David  Wiley  Miller’s  upcoming 
“Non  Sequitur”  to  numerous  major- 
market  papers  despite  the  recession. 
Last  year,  some  new  strips  building 
healthy  client  lists  despite  the  reces¬ 
sion  included  "Walnut  Cove”  by 
Mark  Cullum  of  King,  “The  Buck¬ 
ets”  by  Scott  Stantis  of  TMS,  and 
“Betty”  by  Gary  Delainey  and  Gerry 
Rasmussen  of  UFS,  according  to 
D’Angelo,  Williams,  and  Hendin. 

“[The  current  recessionary 
market]  is  a  great  challenge  but  in 
some  ways  it’s  stimulating,”  com¬ 
mented  Dodds.  “You  know  that  new 
features  have  to  be  good  to  get  sold.” 

Several  syndicated  packages  are 
also  doing  well  during  the  recession, 
partly  because  they  offer  papers  a  lot 
for  the  money.  Hendin  cited  NBA, 
Wiser  mentioned  the  Copley  editorial 
cartoon  package,  New  York  Times 
Syndicate  president  John  Brewer 
pointed  to  the  NYTS-marketed  Reli¬ 
gious  News  Service  and  Medical  Tri¬ 
bune  News  Service,  Los  Angeles  Times 
Syndicate  executive  editor  Steve 
Christensen  cited  the  LATS-distrib- 
uted  Entertainment  News  Service  and 
“FoodStyles”  package,  and  Duffy 
mentioned  “Primary  Color.” 

That  last  package  contains  plenty 
of  the  color  photos  used  increasingly 
by  newspapers.  Copley  is  among  the 
other  syndicates  also  having  success 
with  color  offerings. 

Brewer  reported  that  NYTS  one- 
shots  have  been  selling  very  well. 
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TAKE  A  MOMENT 
TO  SAVE  YOUR  LIFE. 


Seven  mfNion  Americans  do  not 
know  that  they  have  d>abeies 
You  can  have  the  symptoms 
o(  this  senous  disease  and  not  know 
It.  H  you're  Bta^^fc  Amencan.  Hispanic 
or  Amencan  Indian  you're  at  even 
greater  nsk  ot  developing  diabetes 
A  simpte  eight-question  test  from  the 
Amencan  Diabetes  Association  can 
alert  you.  and  maybe  save  your  life. 
Take  the  test.  Know  the  score. 

For  a  free  copy  of  the  Diabetes  Risk 
Test,  can  your  local  Amencan 
Diabetes  Association  affiliate  office. 


I  JUMP  START  *  by  Robb  Armstrong _ Associatton. _ | 

A  public-service  ad  featuring  Joe  and 
AAarcy  from  'Jump  Start'  by  Robb  Arm¬ 
strong  of  United  Feature  Syndicate  is 
being  used  to  kick  off  a  1992  American 

Diabetes  Association  campaign. 

partly  because  tightly  budgeted 
papers  are  more  reluctant  these  days 
to  commit  to  feature  contracts. 

Some  syndicates  are  trying  to  be 
innovative  to  earn  money  during  the 
current  economic  crunch.  Davy  Asso¬ 
ciates  owner  Jim  Davy  said  his  syndi¬ 
cate  is  offering  classified  sections 
Harley  Schwadron’s  “Big  Biz”  by 
topic.  For  example,  DA  can  send  only 
car-related  “Big  Biz”  comics  for  use 
near  auto  ads. 

“We’re  thinking  of  new  ways  to 
sell;  not  just  doing  the  automatic 
things,”  stated  Davy,  who  said  it  can 
be  easier  for  a  smaller  syndicate  to  do 
something  different  —  and  do  it 
quickly  —  because  there  is  not  as 
much  bureaucracy  and  decision-by- 
committee  involved. 

Of  course,  bigger  syndicates  have  a 
number  of  advantages  over  smaller 
ones,  including  more  superstar  fea¬ 
tures  and  larger  sales  forces.  And 
they  can  be  innovative,  too. 

Wiser,  for  instance,  said  Copley 
will  customize  a  package  of  material 
on  taxes,  various  holidays,  or  other 
topics  for  an  individual  newspaper. 
She  reported  that  five  or  six  papers 
request  such  a  package  each  week. 

Also  helping  syndicates  weather 
the  recession  is  the  expansion  of  sales 
targets.  Most  syndicates  have  always 
focused  a  lot  of  their  efforts  on  big- 
city  U.S.  dailies,  but  now  they  are 
also  increasing  their  pitches  to  subur¬ 
ban  dailies,  various  weeklies,  foreign 
papers,  and  so  on. 

“Suburban  papers  continue  to 
grow  Just  as  the  suburbs  have 
grown,”  stated  Newcombe,  who  said 
some  dailies  in  affluent  suburban 
areas  have  profit  levels  many  city 

Creators  is  now  five 

Creators  Syndicate  reached  its  fifth 
anniversary  on  January  27. 


dailies  would  envy. 

Duffy  added  that  even  though  there 
are  more  cities  with  only  one  daily,  he 
believes  there  is  still  as  much  daily 
newspaper  competition  as  before 
because  of  strong  suburban  papers. 

As  for  weeklies.  Wiser  observed 
that  many  are  doing  well  during  the 
recession  because  advertisers  like 
their  lower  ad  rates  and  readers  like 
their  local  news.  “There  is  still  real 
growth  in  this  market,”  she  com¬ 
mented,  noting  that  Copley  has  a  lot 
of  weekly  clients  to  go  along  with  its 
daily  ones. 

D'Angelo  also  reported  excellent 
growth  for  King’s  weekly  service, 
which  now  has  “well  over”  1,000 
clients. 

Newcombe  and  Christensen  said 
the  weak  U.S.  dollar  and  strong  for¬ 
eign  currencies  have  been  among  the 
factors  helping  syndicates  sell  more 
overseas.  “The  international  market 
was  tremendously  vibrant  in  1991,” 
observed  Christensen,  who  said  new 
publications  started  in  a  number  of 
countries  and  LATS  intensified  its 
efforts  to  reach  publications  it  hadn’t 
approached  before. 

Foreign  sales  growth  was  one  rea¬ 
son  why  “we  actually  had  a  good  year 
overall  in  1991,”  said  Christensen, 
despite  the  rise  in  feature  cancella¬ 
tions  by  U.S.  papers  that  has  affected 
most  syndicates. 

Diversification  has  also  helped  syn¬ 
dicates  during  the  recession.  Syndi¬ 
cates  are  directly  or  indirectly 
involved  with  book  publishing,  ani¬ 
mated  tv  specials  and  series,  live- 
action  movies  based  on  comics,  car¬ 
toon  character  product  licensing,  ad- 
related  services,  900-number  phone 
lines  connected  with  columns,  and 
more. 

Williams,  responding  to  criticism 
that  diversification  deflects  attention 
away  from  traditional  newspaper  fea¬ 
tures,  said  diversification  helps  these 
features  and  “fortifies”  the  entire 
syndication  business.  He  noted,  for 
instance,  that  licensing  can  increase 
the  popularity  of  comics  while  also 
earning  money  for  syndicates.  Wil¬ 
liams  added  that  it  is  important  for 
syndicates  to  offer  things,  such  as  900 
lines,  which  can  also  earn  money  for 
newspapers  —  something  that  is  espe¬ 
cially  appreciated  during  a  recession. 

Syndicates  are  helping  papers 
make  money  in  other  ways  besides 
900  lines.  Christensen,  for  instance, 
mentioned  the  LATS  “Special  Sec¬ 
tions  Advantage”  package  for  edito¬ 
rial  and  advertising  departments. 
Duffy  said  a  newspaper  can  have  the 
Universal  Almanac  customized  with 
its  name  on  the  cover  and  up  to  64 
pages  of  local  information,  after 
which  the  paper  can  sell  the  book  to 


its  readers.  The  almanac  is  published 
by  Universal’s  Andrews  and  McMeel 
company,  whose  offerings  have 
included  many  best-selling  “Far 
Side”  and  “Calvin  and  Hobbes”  col¬ 
lections. 

Diversification  may  help,  but  many 
syndicates  would  not  be  weathering 
the  bad  economy  as  well  as  they  have 
without  instituting  some  internal  cost¬ 
saving  measures.  They  are  mailing 
fewer  things  by  Federal  Express, 
using  the  Macintosh  to  produce  pro¬ 
motional  packets  and  other  material 
in-house,  and  so  on. 

There  have  been  minor  staff  reduc¬ 
tions  at  some  syndicates  via  such 
means  as  attrition  but  no  major  lay¬ 
offs,  according  to  interviewees.  In 
many  cases,  employees  are  working 
harder. 

Newcombe,  for  instance,  noted 
that  CS  has  had  to  make  more  sales 
calls  than  before  the  recession  to 
maintain  business  growth.  Wiser  said 
Copley  phones  clients  five  months 
after  they  drop  a  feature  or  package, 
and  has  managed  to  get  about  10%  of 
these  cancellations  reversed. 

Brewer  reported  that  NYTS  man¬ 
aged  to  convince  two  Bob  Sikorsky 
clients  to  resubscribe  after  showing 
them  that  the  auto  columnist  was  get- 
(Continued  on  page  30) 
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CALORIES 
HIGH  IN 
READERS. 
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Your  readers  will  relish  The  Healthy 
Gourmet,  our  recipe  column  that 
reaches  new  lows  in  sodium,  cho¬ 
lesterol  and  calories.  It  also  hits  new 
highs  in  gourmet  cooking  that's 
li^t  'n  easy.  And  it's  written  by 
former  food  editor  and  restaurant 
reviewer  Kit  Snedaker  who  made 
Los  Angeles  palatable  for  Harper 
and  Ro^s  The  Best  Places  to  Eat  in 
America. 

Call  toll-free  800445-4555  for  a 
free  sample  to  savor  from  our 
FOOD  and  HEALTH  packages. 
Alaska,  California,  Hawaii  and 
Canada,  call  collect  (619)  293-1818. 
Get  the  package  that  ties  up  read¬ 
ership  and  revenues. 
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SYNDICATES/NEWS  SERVICES 


The  latest  on  ‘Calvin  and  Hobbes 


(Continued  from  page  29) 
ting  more  mail  from  the  newspapers’ 
readers  than  any  of  the  papers’  staff 
writers. 

When  cancellations  can’t  be 
reversed,  said  Wiser,  “the  largest 
issue  for  syndicates”  is  getting  new 
sales  to  replace  them. 

Indeed,  many  syndicates  said  sales 
efforts  —  whether  they  are  via  phone , 
direct  mail,  or  in-person  visits  to 
newspapers  —  are  too  crucial  to  cut 
during  a  recession. 

“If  there’s  a  slower  time  in  the  mar¬ 
ketplace,  you  have  to  sell  harder,” 
declared  Duffy.  “You  don’t  pull 
back.” 

But  some  syndicates  have  made 
selective  sales-related  cuts.  Dodds, 
for  instance,  said  Chronicle  is  mailing 
promotional  material  to  newspapers 
by  circulation  or  region  and  de¬ 
emphasizing  mass  mailings. 

Hendin  noted  that,  in  general,  syn¬ 
dicates  have  to  make  sure  that  what¬ 
ever  cost-saving  measures  they 
implement  are  not  “penny-wise  and 
pound-foolish.”  He  observed,  by 
way  of  example,  that  his  company’s 
recent  hiring  of  veteran  syndicate 
sales  executive  John  Matthews  meant 
taking  on  a  large  salary,  but  UM  con¬ 
siders  the  money  well-spent. 

Williams  said  TMS,  despite  the 
recession,  has  recently  added  person¬ 
nel  in  the  areas  of  marketing,  public 
relations,  and  researching  what  news¬ 
paper  editors  as  well  as  consumers 
want.  “We  see  this  as  a  real  wise 
investment  for  the  future,”  he  stated. 

Speaking  of  the  future,  syndicate 
executives  have  differing  opinions 
about  when  the  economy  will 
improve  enough  for  newspapers  to 
begin  buying  more  features  again. 
Some  feel  the  recession  may  already 
be  lifting  a  little,  others  see  an  upturn 
starting  later  in  1992,  and  still  others 


A  poll  on  recession 

Maturity  News  Service  has  released 
a  poll,  accompanied  by  art,  about 
what  older  Americans  think  of  the 
recession. 

One  finding  was  that  nearly  40%  of 
respondents  think  the  economy  will 
get  worse  before  it  gets  better. 

MNS  is  distributed  to  more  than 
200  newspapers  by  United  Feature 
Syndicate. 


NFC  at  a  new  locale 

The  Newspaper  Features  Council 
has  moved  from  Rye  Brook,  N.Y.,  to 
37  Arch  St.,  Greenwich,  Conn.  06830. 


“Calvin  and  Hobbes”  will  return 
February  2  with  a  huge  client  list  of 
more  than  1,800  daily  and  Sunday 
newspapers  —  approximately  the 
same  number  as  when  Bill  Watter- 
son’s  nine-month  sabbatical  began. 

As  of  January  29,  only  seven  papers 
had  dropped  Watterson’s  post-sab¬ 
batical  Sunday  comic  because  of  its 
half-page  size  requirement,  according 
to  Universal  Press  Syndicate  vice 
president/editorial  director  Lee  Salem. 

One  reason  for  the  relatively  low 
Sunday  cancellation  rate  is  that 
broadsheet  papers  have  the  option  of 
using  the  half-page  tabloid  version  of 
“Calvin  and  Hobbes.” 

Among  the  Watterson  clients  doing 
this  are  1 1  Ottaway-owned  broad¬ 
sheet  papers,  according  to  the  chain’s 
vice  president/news  David  Brace. 


Jim  Davy 


don’t  see  an  end  in  sight. 

Christensen  said  that,  whatever 
problems  the  recession  may  continue 
to  cause  this  year,  the  Olympics  and 
presidential  election  will  create  more 
demand  for  syndicated  sports  and 
political  features.  He  noted  that  on- 
leave  TMS  columnist  Pat  Buchanan’s 
GOP  candidacy  and  George  Bush’s 
dwindling  lead  over  potential  Demo¬ 
cratic  challengers  have  sparked  a  lot 
more  interest  in  the  race. 

Newcombe  believes  the  aging  of 
America’s  baby-boom  generation  will 
help  newspapers,  and  thus  syndi¬ 
cates,  in  1992  and  beyond.  “People 
are  more  likely  to  read  newspapers  as 
they  get  older,”  he  stated. 

“I  think  the  newspaper  business 
and  the  syndicate  business  are  here  to 
stay,”  declared  D’Angelo. 

The  recession's  impact  on  news  ser¬ 
vices  will  be  discussed  in  next  week's 
issue. 


He  added  that  Ottaway  papers  are 
bumping  “Calvin  and  Hobbes”  from 
the  first  to  the  third  page  of  their  Sun¬ 
day  comics  sections. 

“We’re  not  going  to  do  Bill  Watter¬ 
son  and  the  syndicate  any  favors  by 
overplaying  it,”  stated  Brace,  who 
said  keeping  “Calvin  and  Hobbes” 
on  the  first  page  would  have  forced 
Ottaway  papers  to  shrink  two  other 
popular  front-page  strips  —  “Pea¬ 
nuts”  by  Charles  Schulz  of  United 
Feature  Syndicate  and  “Garfield”  by 
Jim  Davis  of  UFS. 

Brace  expressed  unhappiness  with 
the  “Calvin  and  Hobbes”  size 
requirement,  as  have  many  other 
newspaper  executives  (see  E&P, 
December  21  and  January  11).  He 
accused  Watterson  and  Universal  of 
“arrogance,”  of  not  fully  under¬ 
standing  how  difficult  the  current 
recession  makes  it  for  papers  to 
devote  increased  space  to  a  comic, 
and  more. 

Also,  Brace  said  he  has  heard  that 
at  least  one  Ottaway  paper  as  well  as  a 
number  of  non-Ottaw-'y  papers  are 
retaliating  for  the  “Calvin  and 
Hobbes”  size  requirement  by  drop¬ 
ping  or  not  buying  other  Universal 
features. 

Salem  said  he  knows  of  “four  or 
five”  papers  that  have  done  this.  “If 
the  features  are  strong,  they  will  hear 
from  their  readers,”  he  commented. 

The  Universal  executive  added  that 
he  doesn’t  believe  Watterson  and  the 
syndicate  have  been  arrogant,  noting 
that  papers  are  not  being  forced  to  run 
“Calvin  and  Hobbes”  and  that  clients 
do  have  the  tabloid-size  option. 

Salem  has  stated  previously  that 
the  economic  problems  complaint  “is 
kind  of  a  red  herring”  because  papers 
have  been  shrinking  Sunday  comics 
for  years  —  long  before  the  current 
recession  began. 

Universal  has  also  said  the  half¬ 
page  size  gives  Watterson  space  to  do 
better  work  and  may  have  helped  con¬ 
vince  the  cartoonist  to  stay  in  news¬ 
papers  rather  than  move  to  another 
medium  (see  E&P,  January  18). 

Part  of  the  Sunday  “Calvin  and 
Hobbes”  requirement  is  that  clients 
do  not  have  the  option  of  dropping  the 
comic’s  opening  panels.  Papers  can 
do  this  with  other  strips  when  putting 
together  their  Sunday  sections. 

“[Our]  concern  [with  ‘Calvin  and 
Hobbes’]  is  as  much  format  as  size,” 
said  Salem. 

— David  Astor 
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Personals 

(Continued  from  page  16) 


He  noted  that  classified’s  two  big¬ 
gest  segments — the  real  estate  and 
help  wanted  listings — are  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  P-to-P;  if  they  were,  he  pre¬ 
dicted,  the  Voice’s  circulation  surely 
would  be  hurt. 

Schneiderman  observed  that,  while 
personals  have  been  a  boon  to  the 
Voice  and  other  papers  of  its  sort, 
some  daily  newspaper  publishers  re¬ 
main  “ambivalent”  toward  them. 

He  conceded  he  was  not  sure  why 
the  dailies  have  not  had  more  success 
with  personals,  but  suggested  that 
alternative  weeklies’  younger  reader- 
ship  and,  perhaps,  the  readers’  will¬ 
ingness  to  use  voice  information  tech¬ 
nology — a  key  element  of  the  Voice’s 
personals  feature — may  have  made 
them  useful  for  the  papers. 

Besides,  it  seems  natural  that  per¬ 
sonals  should  work  for  a  publication 
like  the  Voice,  born  on  the  eve  of  a 
sexual  and  sociopolitical  revolution, 
and  relatively  progressive — some 
would  say  startling — in  its  editorial 
product  and  visual  imagery. 

“If  we  didn’t  [publish  personals],” 
Schneiderman  said,  “our  readers 
would  be  shocked.  We’re  supposed  to 
be  on  the  cutting  edge  of  various 
societal  movements.  We  don’t  con¬ 
sider  dating  and  sexual  issues  to  be 
bad,  and  neither  do  our  readers.” 

It  is  important  to  note,  however, 
that — liberal  as  the  paper  might  be — 
the  Voice  has  been  known  to  reject 
certain  questionable  advertising. 
Like  most  any  other  paper,  there  is  a 
limit  to  what  it  will  publish,  and  the 
same  holds  true  for  the  new  P-to-P. 

“We  didn’t  want  it  to  seem  like 
a  sleazy,  singles-dating  thing,” 
Schneiderman  said.  “A  lot  of  this  has 
to  do  with  the  tone  that  you  set.” 

The  company  has  invested  money, 
time  and  creative  effort  into  such 
aspects  as  artwork  and  paperstock  to 
make  P-to-P  a  “quality”  publication, 
he  explained. 

The  company  is  also  developing 
other  telephone-oriented,  reader-ser¬ 
vice  features,  such  as  its  Budweiser- 
sponsored  “Bud  Band  Notes,”  the 
second  most-used  audio  service  after 
personals,  which  readers  can  use  to 
sample  performances  by  bands  that 
are  playing  at  area  clubs. 

Success  with  the  Budweiser  feature 
and  other  projects  aside,  the  Voice’s 
personals  remain  grounded  in  their 
own  special  niche  as  a  technological 
matchmaker  serving  the  paper’s  read¬ 
ers,  and  its  bottom  line,  well.  As 
Schneiderman  observed,  “Nothing 
beats  the  libido  in  generating  business.” 
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NEWSPAPERDOM© 

50  years  ago  .  .  . 

The  District  of  Columbia  Court  of 
Appeals  ruled  that  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission  has  the 
right  to  inquire  into  “the  newspaper 
issue,”  but  cannot  deny  an  applica¬ 
tion  for  broadcast  facilities  merely 
because  the  applicant  publishes  a 
newspaper. 

*  *  * 

E&P’s  22nd  International  Year 
Book  reported  total  newspaper  cir¬ 
culation  in  1941  increased  2.3%  over 
1940.  As  of  Oct.  1,  there  were  377 
morning  newspapers  with  total  circu¬ 
lation  of  16,519,010;  1,480  evening 
newspapers  with  circulation  of 
25,561,381;  and  510  Sunday  newspa¬ 
pers  with  circulation  of  33,435,575. 

*  *  * 

According  to  Media  Records,  the 
Washington  Star  was  first  in  total 
advertising  linage  for  1941.  The  New 
York  Times  was  second,  followed  by 
the  Baltimore  San  and  the  Chicago 
Tribune. 

From  Editor  &  Publisher 
January  31,  1942 

CIA  to  look  at 
opening  records 

A  special  task  force  of  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  has  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  agency  speed  up  the 
declassification  of  many  secret  docu¬ 
ments,  particularly  those  dealing  with 
the  Cold  War. 

The  “Openness  Task  Force”  also 
suggested  the  agency  hold  more  in¬ 
terviews  on  the  record  and  that  its 
senior  officials  participate  in  more 
public  speeches  and  public  testi¬ 
mony. 

Baseball  Weekly 
moves  to  Friday 

Baseball  Weekly,  published  by 
USA  Today,  has  moved  its  publica¬ 
tion  date  from  Wednesday  to  Friday, 
effective  Jan.  15,  in  order  to  be  avail¬ 
able  before  the  weekend  games. 

Advertising  deadlines  have 
changed  as  well,  with  national  and 
classified  display  ad  materials  due  at 
noon  on  the  Thursday  before  publica¬ 
tion,  and  classified  liners  due  at  noon 
on  the  Monday  before  publication. 

The  publication  will  continue 
biweekly  publication  during  the  off¬ 
season,  and  plans  to  resume  weekly 
distribution  as  of  Feb.  26  for  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  the  season. 


Corrections  I 

A  Jan.  18  article  on  Detroit  News¬ 
paper  Agency  contingency  plans  for  a 
labor  stoppage  incorrectly  attributed 
financial  information  about  the 
Detroit  Free  Press  to  Knight-Ridder 
chairman  James  Batten.  In  fact,  the 
comments  were  made  to  financial 
analysts  at  the  19th  PaineWebber 
Media  Conference  by  Knight-Ridder 
president  P.  Anthony  Ridder. 

In  addition,  the  article  said,  “While 
DNA  had  expected  profits  by  the  end 
of  1990,  it  actually  lost  $12  million.” 
What  Ridder  told  analysts  was  that 
the  Free  Press  lost  $17  million  in  1989, 
$5  million  in  1990  and  expected  to  lose 
$1  million  in  1991.  Knight-Ridder 
chief  executive  officer  James  Batten 
said,  “Detroit  shows  every  sign  of 
finally  getting  solidly  into  the  black  in 
1992,  even  with  the  poor  economy.” 

*  *  * 

In  the  Dec.  28  issue  of  E&P,  91- 
year-old  newspaperwoman  Evelyn 
Doster’s  name  was  misspelled. 


Evelyn  Doster 


Awards  directory 
corrections 

Some  incorrect  information  ap¬ 
peared  in  E&P’s  Dec.  28  pullout 
directory  of  awards  and  fellowships. 

The  correct  phone  number  for  the 
Davidoff  Scholarships  to  the 
Wesleyan  Writers  Conference  is  203- 
347-9411,  Ext.  2448. 

*  *  * 

Barbara  Dyer  is  the  administrator 
and  Charles  Eisendrath  is  the  director 
of  the  Michigan  Journalism  Fellow¬ 
ships. 

*  ^  :|E 

Two  contests  —  Saatchi  &  Saatchi 
DFS  Compton  Advertising  Journal¬ 
ism  Awards  Competition  and  the 
Sporting  News’  Best  Sports  Stories 
Competition  —  no  longer  exist. 
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Retailers 

(Continued  from  page  15) 

impulsive  buyers  anymore,  he  said. 
They  have  middle-age  values. 

Levy  predicted  consumer-buying 
trends  will  be  shorter,  fewer  in  num¬ 
ber,  and  harder  to  spot. 

Retailers  are  operating  in  a  more 
traditional,  conservative  environ¬ 
ment,  he  said.  Because  a  mass  market 
is  gone,  newspapers  should  counsel 
retail  clients  about  what  moves  their 
readers,  he  suggested. 

Taste,  said  Levy,  is  replacing  fash¬ 
ion.  Customers  are  more  interested  in 
quality.  Status  is  not  important  to 
them  anymore.  These  consumers  are 
more  self-assured  and  do  not  rely  on 
things  to  define  them. 

Macke  pointed  to  a  major  con¬ 
sumer  shift  from  the  self-indulgent 
'80s  to  the  self-disciplined  ’90s.  He 
predicted  that  consumers  in  the  '90s 
will,  once  again,  change  the  ground 
rules  of  retail. 

As  customer  lifestyles  change, 
retailers  face  broader  competition  for 
the  consumer  dollar  —  from  fishing 
trips,  baseball  games,  entertainment 
events  and  television,  Macke  said.  In 
fact,  people  are  spending  more  and 
more  of  their  disposable  income  on 
services  and  less  on  retail  goods,  he 
added. 

The  most  far-reaching  demo¬ 
graphic  for  Macke  is  the  Middle  Aging 
of  America,  changing  the  customer 
base.  He  offered  some  more  statis¬ 
tics:  By  the  year  2000,  approximately 
30%  of  the  United  States  population 
will  be  minorities;  today,  only  9%  of 
households  have  a  working  husband, 
non-working  wife  and  children  under 
18;  and  25%  of  households  in  America 
consist  of  only  one  person.  Soon, 
single  person  households  will  out¬ 
number  the  traditional  family. 

According  to  Levy,  quality  is 
becoming  increasingly  important  to 
consumers.  Major  department  stores 
have  gotten  into  trouble  by  breeding 
“sale  only’’  shoppers,  he  said.  Sale 
prices  are  now  seen  as  the  benchmark 
price  of  merchandise,  and  everyday 
prices  are  perceived  as  markups. 

He  foresees  department  stores 
moving  to  everyday  fair  pricing.  This 
would  let  department  stores  out  of  the 
current  pattern  of  doing  business  only 
when  they  run  sales.  He  sees  newspa¬ 
pers  as  the  logical  place  for  depart¬ 
ment  stores  to  promote  the  change  in 
philosophy  and  to  help  draw  custom¬ 
ers  into  the  store  with  everyday 
prices. 

However,  newspapers  need  to 
offer  research  that  helps  retailers  bet¬ 
ter  understand  their  market,  said 


Levy,  and  not  the  self-serving 
research  he  generally  sees  being 
offered. 

Macke  said  that,  historically,  news¬ 
papers  and  retailers  have  been  indis¬ 
pensable  to  one  another,  but  newspa¬ 
pers  are  losing  ground  to  an  explosion 
of  available  media. 

“We  are  natural  allies.  We  both 
want  the  same  thing,  to  capture 
the  time  and  attention  of  the  con¬ 
sumer  ....  Together,  we  must  find 
new,  more  effective  ways  to  reach  our 
customers,”  said  Macke. 


Globe 

(Continued  from  page  32) 

Community  Direct  also  plans  to 
build  its  own  carrier  force. 

Daniels  identified  the  TMC’s  key 
target  customers  as  grocery  stores, 
drugstores,  discounters,  and  home 
improvement  stores  —  all  of  which 
demand  total  market  coverage  that 
newspaper  advertising  alone  does  not 
accomplish. 

He  told  stock  analysts  in  December 
that  Community  Direct  could  lose  as 
much  as  $750,000  this  year. 

Besides  a  reliable  delivery  system, 
an  effective  TMC  operation  depends 
on  the  ability  to  split  subscribers 
accurately  from  non-subscribers  on  a 
computer  database  of  all  households 
in  the  market. 

Until  you  do  that,  “You’re  blowing 
smoke,  basically,”  says  Daniels, 
whose  background  is  mainly  in  com¬ 
puter  operations. 

Long  a  mature  business,  newspa¬ 
pers  must  consider  expanding  into  the 
new  kinds  of  target  marketing  that 
advertisers  are  increasingly  demand¬ 
ing — and  getting — from  direct  mail 
and  other  new  media,  he  argues. 


Subpoena 

(Continued  from  page  10) 

“The  rules  committee  has  opened 
the  exceedingly  interesting  and  fun¬ 
damental  question  of  how  far  it  can  go 
in  attempting  to  censor  directly  or 
indirectly  news  of  vital  importance  to 
the  American  people  about  their  gov¬ 
ernment,”  Bickel  added  (E&P,  May 
25,  1929,  P.  7). 

The  result  was  a  compromise  reso¬ 
lution  that  called  for  all  presidential 
nominations  and  treaties  with  foreign 
nations  to  be  considered  in  open  ses¬ 
sion  “unless  the  Senate  by  a  two- 
thirds  motion  decides  to  retire  to  the 
seclusion  of  its  customary  cave” 
(E&P,  June  22,  1929,  P.  12). 

Included  in  that  rule  was  a  provi- 


Sports 

(Continued  from  page  13) 

The  sports  page  is  scheduled  to 
run  25  days:  Feb.  7  through  Feb.  21 
for  the  winter  games  in  Albertville, 
France,  and  July  27  through  Aug.  7 
for  the  summer  games  in  Barcelona, 
Spain. 

“Given  the  significance  of  sports  in 
the  business  world  and  the  high 
reader  interest  in  the  games,”  Journal 
general  manager  Kenneth  L.  Bur- 
renga  said,  “coverage  of  these  events 
is  a  logical  extension  of  our  commit¬ 
ment  to  deliver  well-rounded  infor¬ 
mation  to  our  readers.” 

Plans  for  sports  coverage  in  the 
Journal’s  European,  Asian  and  Na¬ 
tional  editions  —  circulating  over  1.8 
million  daily  —  exclude  two  staples 
of  newspaper  sports  coverage:  photos 
and  sports  writers. 

Instead,  the  paper’s  existing  staff, 
with  one  sports  columnist,  will  report 
daily  results,  features,  business-related 
stories,  and  the  latest  standings  as  ath¬ 
letes  compete  for  gold  medals. 

In  an  exclusive  $2  million  market¬ 
ing  deal,  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  will  buy 
the  opposite  page  to  advertise  its 
copiers,  printers,  and  desktop  color 
and  imaging  systems. 

“I  think  it’s  a  unique  marketing 
opportunity,”  said  Kodak  spokeswo¬ 
man  Engelina  Jaspers. 

The  deal  includes  perks  such  as 
added  distribution  of  the  Journal  in 
Europe  and  the  United  States  and 
quarter-page  teaser  ads  promoting 
Kodak  and  the  Journal  Olympics  cov¬ 
erage. 

The  Olympics  in  Europe  are  conve¬ 
nient  for  the  Journal  because  they 
happen  in  plenty  of  time  for  U.S.  pro¬ 
duction  schedules. 

sion  allowing  individual  senators  to 
discuss  how  they  voted  in  secret  ses¬ 
sion,  but  not  to  divulge  what  others 
said  or  did. 

Senate  historian  Ritchie  cited  two 
cases  in  the  19th  century  when  jour¬ 
nalists  cited  with  contempt  were  held 
in  the  Capitol  Building. 

In  1848,  a  New  York  Herald 
reporter  refused  to  divulge  his  source 
for  a  draft  treaty  ending  the  war  with 
Mexico.  Although  he  was  held  in  a 
committee  until  the  end  of  the  ses¬ 
sion,  he  continued  to  file  copy  —  at 
twice  his  regular  salary  —  datelined 
“from  the  Capitol  Bastille.” 

Then  in  1871,  two  New  York  Tri¬ 
bune  reporters  refused  to  tell  Senate 
investigators  who  had  sold  them 
information  about  the  Treaty  of 
Washington.  That  case,  too,  eventu¬ 
ally  petered  out. 
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Name _ 

Plecjse  send  me: 

.1992  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  MARKET  GUIDE  (Published  Dec.  1991) 

Exclusive  data  on  U.S.  and  Carxxlian  newspaper  markets. 

1991  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  YEAR  BOOK  (Published  April  1991) 

Ttie  encyclopedia  of  the  newspaper  irxiustry. 

The  cost  of  each  book,  $80  per  copy.  Bulk  orders  of  5  or  more  of  each  book,  $72  each. 

$105  per  copy  outside  the  U.S.  or  Canada. 

Title 

Company  _ 

Nnti  ire  of  Ri  icirie<i« 

Address _ 

Ste./Aot. 

City 

Rtnte  7in 

Signature _ 

Vi-snyMC 

Arr^int 

Exd.  date 

1  Payment  must  accompany  all  orders.  Please  provide  complete  street  address  for  UPS  delivery. 

1  New  York  State  residents  add  applicable  sales  tax. 
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Classified  Advertising 


11  W.  19th  Street,  NY,  NY  10011 
PHONE  (212)  675-4300 
FAX  (212)  929-1259 


FEATURES 

AVAILABLE 


900  PERSONALS 


900  VOICE  PERSONALS  at  the  lowest 
cost.  Different  programs  with  different 
revenue  splits.  Established,  reputable 
company.  (800)  755-5898. 


***  FREE  900  #’s  *** 

Yes  -  FREE  900  #'s  already  approved 
900  Call  Association  1(800)  982-6224 


PARTNERSHIP  OPPORTUNITIES 
900  VOICE  MAIL  PERSONALS 
CALL  LINDA  1  (800)  886-INFO 


ASTROLOGY 


Daily-Weekly-Monthly  Features. 
Camera  ready.  Free  trial.  Time  Data 
Syndicate.  1-800-322-5101. 


AUTOMOTIVE 


CAR  FEATURES  are  our  business: 
Columns  available  on  road  tests,  car 
care,  auto  trivia,  auto  history,  new 
gadgets.  (313)  573-2755. 


BIG  BIZ  cartoons  poke  fun  at  workplace 
and  boss-employee  relationships.  1-5 
times  weekly. 

Call  Jim  Davy  (714)  498-0833. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


“LIVE  FROM  HOLLYWOOD” 

Hook  readers  with  lively  picture  filled 
800  word  gossip  column.  High  quality, 
camera-reduy.  Great  for  dailies,  week¬ 
lies,  or  monthlies.  1(800)  533-0073. 


IN  A  NUTSHELL.  Give  your  readers  a 
good  laugh  and  keep  them  coming  back 
for  more.  Award-winning,  700  word 
weekly  column  has  fans  coast  to  coast. 
Free  samples.  Barbara  Naness,  119 
Washington  Ave.,  Staten  Island,  NY 
10314,  (718)  698-6979. 


MOVIE  REVIEWS 


MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated). 
Great  for  weekend  section  or  entertain¬ 
ment  pages.  Camera  ready.  Star  photos. 
Our  17th  year.  Cineman  Syndicate.  7 
Charles  Court,  Middletown,  NY  10940; 
(914)  692-4572. 


NEWS  SERVICES 


ENVIRONMENT  NEWS  SERVICE  (ENS) 
Worldwide  network  professional  journal¬ 
ists  delivers  exclusive  articles  daily  by 
fax.  computer.  Less  than  $l/day.  (604) 
732-4000  FAX:  (604)  732-4400. 


PUZZLES 


PUZZLE  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 
Laily  and  Sunday  Crossword  Puzzles 
24515  California  Ave.  #12  Hemet, 
92545  Phone  (714)  926-4843. 


SENIOR  HEALTH 


“SENIOR  CLINIC.”  America’s  ONLY 
doctor  written  column  on  Senior  Health. 
9th  year  in  Rochester  (NY)  Democrat  & 
Chronicle.  Weekly,  600  words.  Try  for  2 
month's  free  trial  and  let  your  readers 
decide.  Samples,  rates.  Frank  Macln- 
nis,  M.D.  HFM  Literary  Enterprises, 
2100  Benvoulin  Road,  KELOWNA, 
British  Columbia,  Canada  VIW  2C7. 
(604)  868-8603. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


DON'T  QUIT 

Create  your  own  weekly,  monthly,  quar¬ 
terly,  annual  (large  or  small);  do  market 
survey,  help  compile  first  issue,  sell  ad. 
Write-off  saves  pension  income.  Query 
for  details:  The  Guardian  Enterprises, 
PO  Box  2044,  Hemet,  CA  92343. 


PUBLISH  the  Bingo  Bugle.  Nation’s 
largest  franchised  monthly  Bingo  news¬ 
paper.  High  profit  potential.  Complete 
training.  $1,500  -  $4,000  investment. 
In  “Entrepreneur’s”  Top  500  Fran¬ 
chises.  Call:  l-(800)-447-1958,  or 
write:  Bingo  Bugle  Development,  PO 
Box  51189,  Seattle,  WA  98115-1189. 


EDITORIAL  CONSULTANT 


ARE  YOU  GETTING  EVERYTHING  YOU 
CAN  OUT  OF  YOUR  NEWSROOM? 
Former  daily  editor  will  review  product, 
staffing,  with  eye  to  improving  quality, 
efficiency.  Write  Mike  Wallace  News 
Consulting,  512  Capitola  Ave.,  Suite 
100,  Capitola,  CA  95010.  Or  call  (408) 
479-1757. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


APPRAISERS  &  BROKERS 
Appraisals  for  estates,  partnerships, 
loans,  divorce,  minority  buyouts. 
Reasonable  fees. 

C.  PETER  JORGENSEN 
Media  Consultants  &  Associates 
4  Water  St.,  Arlington,  MA  02174 
(617)  643-1863 


COMPREHENSIVE  APPRAISALS 
rendered  in  confidence  with  care  for 
accuracy  and  detail.  Established 
reasonable  prices.  James  W.  Hall,  Jr., 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
PO  Box  1088,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


’’1st  in  RESULTS" 
WEBSTER  &  ASSOCIATES 
6  Oak  Tower,  Yantis,  TX  75497 
(903)  473-7200 


600  sold  -  Est.  1959 
W.B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

Brokers  •  Appraisers  •  Consultants 
PO  Box  442 
Clarksburg,  MD  20871 
Larry  Grimes-President 
(301)  507-6047 

Dick  Smith-South-(601)  627-7906 
Tony  Baker-West-(818)  707-8660 


Above  Average 
PERFORMANCE 
SYD  S.  GOULD  &  COMPANY 
2111  Thomas  Drive 
Panama  City,  FL  32407 
(904)  234-1117 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations 
for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)  733-8053  daytime; 

(813)  446-0871  nights: 
or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
FL  34630.  No  obligation  of  course. 

BRUCE  WRIGHT.  Media  Consultant 
Newspaper  Sales  -  Consulting 
8937  Laguna  Place  Way 
Elk  Grove,  CA  95758  (916)684-3987 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


Buyers  or  sellers.  Call  Dick  Briggs. 
(803)  457-3846.  No  obligation. 
Sales  •  Appraisals  •  Consulting 
RICHARD  BRIGGS  &  ASSOCIATES 
Box  579,  Landrum,  SC  29356 


C.  BERKY  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Consultants  •  Appraisals  •  Brokers 
(407)  368-4352 
900  N.  Federal  Hwy.  -  Suite  160 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33432 

C.  PETER  JORGENSEN 
Media  Consultants  &  Associates 
Representing  newspapers  in  New 
England,  New  York,  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania  as  Brokers.  4  Water  St., 
Arlington,  MA  02174.  (617)643-1863 


CRIBB  MEDIA  SERVICE 
1  Annette  Park  Drive 
Bozeman,  MT  59715 
John  T.  Cribb  (406)  586-6621 
Newspaper,  Free  &  Specialty 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE:  Weekly  newspaper  in  north¬ 
ern  Wisconsin.  $250,000  annual  gross, 
4,000  circulation,  country  paper  of 
record.  Call  (715)  798-3722,  PO  Box 
128,  Cable,  Wl  54821. 


COLORADO  SKI  COUNTRY  NEWSPAP¬ 
ERS  and  tourist  guides.  Well  estab¬ 
lished,  profitable,  grossing  $400K; 
priced  at  $600K.  Management  will 
train  or  stay.  Commercial  R.E.  on  7  lots 
with  home  and  office,  $500K.  Terms 
negotiable  with  50%  cash  down 
payment.  Write  Jerry  Brock,  12205  W. 
17th  Ave.,  Lakewood,  CO  80215. 

GROUP  OWNED  small  weekly  with  large 
shopper  operation  located  in  one  of  the 
fastest  growing  counties  in  Florida. 
Established  over  100  years  ago.  This 
fully  staffed  operation  offers  complete 
facilities  including  6  unit  press  and 
building  in  commercial  area.  Opportun¬ 
ity  available  for  job  printing.  Principals 
only,  cash.  For  details,  contact  Box 
5676,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


JAMES  W.  HALL.  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
410  Elm  St.  Troy,  AL  36081 

(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 


KARL  WRAY,  Newspaper  Broker 
2420  South  Ola  Vista 
San  Clemente,  CA  92672 
(714)  492-5241 


MEDIAAMERICA  BROKERS 
Straight  talk.  Hard  work.  Results. 
Lenox  Towers,  Suite  1000 
3390  Peachtree  Rd.  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30326 
(404)  364-6554 
FAX  (404)  233-2318 
Lon  W.  Williams 

MEL  HODELL,  NEWSPAPER  BROKER 
5196  Benito,  Montclair,  CA  91763 
(714)  626-6440  FAX  (714)  624-8852 


Michael  D.  Lindsey 
Media  Consultants,  Inc. 

PO  Box  650 

Saratoga,  WY  82331  (307)  326-8177 
OR  3465  S.  Oleander  Dr. 
Chandler,  AZ  85248  (602)  899-3698 


PHILLIPS  MEDIA  SERVICES 
Newspaper  Brokers— Consultants 
215  Mountain  Dr.,  Suite  101 
Destin,  FL  32541 

RUPERT  PHILLIPS  (904)  837-4040 

Whitesmith  Publication  Services 
Rod  Whitesmith.  (206)  892-7196 
I  Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

35  YEAR  OLD  successful  weekly  news¬ 
paper.  8,000  circulation  in  exclusive 
Gulf  resort  area  of  West  Coast  FL.  '91 
sales  up  25%.  Great  investment  for 
newspaper  retiree  or  newspaper  holding 
company  as  training  ground.  Write  Box 
5652,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

BE  FIREPROOF.  Own  your  paper.  Free 
list,  some  publisher  financed.  Bill 
Berger,  ATN,  1801  Exposition,  Austin, 
TX  78703,  (512)  476-3950. 


Profitable  Los  Angeles  niche  publica¬ 
tion.  High  growth  target  market.  Needs 
capital  for  major  expansion.  Partnership 
or  sale.  Box  5662,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  local  news 
monthly  direct  mailed.  Established  4 
years,  growth  area,  2  editions,  50,000 
circulation.  Profitable,  strong  sales  in 
editorial  staff  $350,000  gross.  Pager 
(714)  399-8233. _ 

NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

Considering  selling  your  newspaper  and 
have  a  circulation  of  over  4,000?  Write 
Box  3755,  Editor  &  Publisher.  We  are  a 
small  community  newspaper  group  that 
believes  in  local  autonomy. 


SOLID,  small  newspaper  group  is  seek¬ 
ing  to  purchase  paid  weekly  or  small 
daily.  We  will  pay  top  multiples  and 
interest  on  seller  financed  properties 
and  continue  local  management  if 
desired.  Write  Box  5670,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


WE  ARE  owner/operators  of  230  daily 
and  weekly  newspaper  in  the  United 
States,  Canada,  the  United  Kingdom 
and  Israel  and  we  are  aggressively  seek¬ 
ing  acquisitions.  Circulation  5,000  to 
25,00C).  Contact: 

David  Radler 
President 
Hollinger  Inc. 

1827  West  5th  Avenue 

Vancouver,  B(i  V6J  1P5 

Phone  (604)  732-4443 
FAX  (604)  732-3961 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 


FREE  monthly  entertainment  tab  based 
in  Delaware.  Serving  Philadelphia,  S. 
Jersey  and  DE.  $160,000  Gross  with 

treat  growth  potential.  Includes  Mac 
ystem.  Box  5677,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 

EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 

HELP  WANTED  I 

REAL  ESTATE 

MAILROOM 

WANTED  TO  BUY 

ACADEMIC  1 

FOR  SALE  OR  LEASE  -  Editorial  Offices 
-  newly  renovated  with  4,000  s.f.  -  just 

90  miles  west  of  NYC  on  1-80.  Call  for 
brochure;  717-424-8966,  Park  Ave. 
Realtors,  Stroudsburg,  PA. 

GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire  and 
Kirk-Rudy  labeling  machines  with 
single  and  multiwide  label  heads  and  < 
quarter  folders.  Call  Scott  or  Jim  at 
(800)  527-1668  or  (214)  869-2844. 

WANT  TO  BUY  -  Good  Goss  Community 
quipment,  22  3/4".  Entire  line  or 
omponents,  floor  or  stacked  units. 
Principals  only  -  no  dealers.  Send 
letails  and  photos  to  Intermountain 
lolor,  PO  Box  4299,  Boulder,  CO 
30306.  Attn:  Production  Director. 

BROADCASTING;  Indiana  State 
University  invites  applications  for  an 
anticipated  tenure-track  Assistant 
Professor  position,  to  teach  courses  in 
Broadcast  Journalism,  Television 
Production  and  Broadcast  Writing.  Indi¬ 
viduals  with  additional  expertise  in 
areas  such  as  developing  communica¬ 
tion  technologies  or  radio/television  in 
education  will  be  given  preferential 
consideration.  Ph.D.  or  M.A.  and 
professional  experience  required. 
Commitment  to  research  and  scholar- 

INDUSTRY 

SERVICES 

RECONDITIONED  or  remanufactured 
48-P  and  72-P  AM  Graphics  inserting 
machines.  Immediate  availability. 
Contact  AM  Graphics  (513)  278-2651 
and  ask  for  Roger  Miller. 

HELP 

WANTED 

CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

NEWSPAPER  RACKS 

ARE  YOUR  TELEMARKETING 
RESULTS  MEETING  YOUR  NEEDS? 
CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT  INC. 

1  (800)  247-2338 

CIRCULATION  III 

NEWSRACK  Reconditioning  Company 

For  Sale  -  Liquidation  -  Racks  -  Parts  - 
Shop  Equipment.  Northern  California. 
R&J  Distributor.  (415)  364-0172. 

ACADEMIC 

ship  expected.  Evidence  of  teaching 
effectiveness  and  professional/scholarly 
performance  also  required.  Send  letter 
of  application,  current  vita  and  three 
letters  of  recommendation  to: 

ENGLISH  DEPARTMENT  -  KUTZTOWN 
UNIVERSITY.  One  full-time,  perma¬ 
nent,  tenure-track  position  available 
beginning  September  1992  to  teach 
courses  in  newswriting  and  composi¬ 
tion.  Preferred  qualifications  are;  one 
year  of  full-time  teaching  experience  (or 
its  equivalent),  a  minimum  of  five  years 
of  professional  writing  experience 
(including  at  least  two  years  spent  in  a 
staff  position  at  a  newspaper,  maga- 

Telemarketing  Coast  to  Coast 
(214)352-1123 

John  Dinan  —  John  Lyons 

PHOTOTYPESETTING 

Dr.  Joseph  P.  Tenerelli,  Chairperson 
Radio/Television/Film 

Search  Committee 
Department  of  Communication 
Indiana  State  University 

Terre  Haute,  IN  47809 

Dewar  Display  Ad  System  with  4-300 
mb  file  servers,  (4)  19"  workstations 
plus  spare.  Complete  with  Xerox  11  x 

17  scanner,  2  tablets,  back-up  stream¬ 
er,  and  proof  printer.  Software  includes 

J.  BLENKARN  HOLDINGS 
Circulation  Telemarketing  Experts 

Jeff  Blenkarn  (514)  227-6478. 

KEVIN  S.  PAPPERT 
(313)  673-9533 

Editorial,  Spell,  Sll  Remote  Bureau,  6 
Display  Ad,  Database  for  Display  Ad  $ 
Graphics,  APS  Graphics/typesetter  driv¬ 
er,  3  yrs.  old.  $75,000. 

Call  Bob  Weber,  Inc.  (216)  831-0480, 

Fax  (800)  837-8973/(216)  831-1628. 

zine,  or  book  publishing  company),  and 
an  appropriate  master's  degree,  a 
related  doctorate  is  desirable.  Rank: 

Materials  received  after  March  1,  1992 
cannot  be  guaranteed  consideration. 
AA/EOE 

TELEMARKETING 
(216)  434-4466 

PRO  STARTS 

Instructor  or  Assistant  Professor, 
depending  on  qualifications.  Send 
letter  of  application,  resume,  all  official 
transcripts,  and  at  least  three  letters  of 
reference  to  Dr.  James  W.  Nechas, 
English  Department,  Kutztown  Univer¬ 
sity,  Kutztown,  PA  19530  by  March  23, 
1992. 

Kutztown  University  is  an  Affirmative 
Action/Equal  Opportunity  Employer  and 

Be  not  rash  with  thy  mouth,  1 

and  let  not  thine  heart  be  I 

VER-A-FAST  CORPORATION 

Start  Verification 

PRESSES 

hasty  to  utter  any  thing 
before  God:  for  God  is  in 
heaven,  and  thou  upon 
earth:  therefore  let  thy 
words  be  few. 

Ecclesiastes  5:2 

Stop  Saver 

Call  1-800-FAST-INFO 

1982  SSC  21.5  Inch  cutoff  press 
Includes  two  four-highs  one  folder 

PRESSROOM  SERVICES 

And  two  60  HP  motors 

Priced  to  sell  financing  available 
DAUPHIN  GRAPHIC  MACHINES  INC. 
(800)  346-6119  FAX  (717)  362-4165 

DO  YOU  NEED  EXPERT  ADVICE  ON 
YOUR  ELECTRICAL  DRIVE  SYSTEM? 
Masthead  can  help.  Masthead  also 
provides  dampening  systems,  parallel 
drives,  horsepower  upgrades  and 
modernization. 

MASTHEAD  INTERNATIONAL 
1(800)  545-6908  1(505)  842-1357 
24-Hour  Line  PO  Box  1952 
Albuquerque,  NM  87103 

actively  solicits  applications  from  quali¬ 
fied  minority  and  female  candidates. 

6  Unit  Color  King  with  KJ8  folder. 
$250,000  or  best  offer,  4  unit  News 
King  with  KJ6  folder.  $65,000  or  best 
offer  (801)  295-2251,  ask  for  Gail. 

KIT 

COMMUNITY  and  URBANITE  unit  and 

folder  additions.  AL  TABER 

(404)  552-2669FAX  (404)  552-2669. 

THE  PAUL  AND  LOUISE  MILLER 
DISTINGUISHED  PROFESSORSHIP  IN  NEWSPAPER 

PRESSROOM  CLEANING  PROBLEMS? 

OPERATIONS  MANAGEMENT 

Dirty  presses,  ceilings,  walls,  beams? 
Unsafe  floors,  catwalks  and  ladder- 
ways?  Dirty  air  handling  systems,  duct 
work? 

*Daily  Service  Contracts* 

*0ne  Time  Service* 

ALL  WORK  DONE  TO  YOUR 

FOR  SALE.  Six  three  arm  single  width 
pasters.  Completely  reconditioned 
pasters  including  substructure  with  wall 
brackets.  Pasters  are  digital,  handles 
42"  rolls  with  simplified  pension.  Call 
(301)  948-1520,  ask  for  Len  or  Bill. 

The  School  of  Printing  Management  and  Sciences  of  the  Rochester  Institute 
of  Technology  invites  nominations  and  applications  for  appointment  to  The 
Paul  and  Louise  Miller  Distinguished  Professorship  in  Newspaper  Operations 
Management. 

Candidates  must  have  had  previous  involvement  in  the  management  opera- 

COMPLETE  SATISFACTION! 

30  Years  experience! 
PRESSROOM  CLEANERS 

CALL  TOLL  FREE  1(800)  657-2110 

WEB  press  water  system.  Baldwin  auto 
mixer.  Model  17-001  plus  a  620  water 
system  with  30  gallon  tubs  and  motors. 
Excellent  operating  condition.  Best 

tions  of  a  newspaper  production  facility.  An  advanced  academic  degree  is 
preferred.  A  desire  to  work  closely  with  and  support  college  students  in  their 
efforts  to  become  future  managers  for  the  newspaper  industry  is  necessary. 

EQUIPMENT 
&  SUPPLIES 

offer.  Call  Lou  (201)  772-2121. 

operations  management  are  of  great  importance. 

In  addition  to  teaching,  the  major  responsibilities  of  the  Paul  and  Louise 
Miller  Distinguished  Professor  in  Newspaper  Operations  Management  are: 

(1)  to  serve  as  the  Coordinator  of  the  Newspaper  Operations  Management 

SINGLE-WIDTH 

9-unit  “1000"  series  Urbanite- 
excellent  condition,  avail.  mid- 
December,  1991. 

8-unit  Urbanite  (1000  series) 
w/U-1263  folder  &  upper  former 

CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 

degree  program;  (2)  to  serve  as  a  liaison  between  the  faculty  and  the  Center 
for  Newspaper  Operations;  (3)  to  participate  actively  in  recruitment  activi¬ 
ties;  (4)  to  assist  the  students  in  their  efforts  to  obtain  co-op  opportunities;  (5) 
to  assist  students  in  their  search  for  employment;  (6)  to  serve  as  chairman  of 
the  annual  Isaiah  Thomas  Award  event;  (7)  to  play  a  major  role  in  promoting 
and  publicizing  the  program;  (8)  to  supervise  and  coordinate  the  activities  of 
the  Newspaper  Production  Laboratory;  (9)  to  maintain  contact  with  gradu- 

SQUeeze  Lens  mfg.  since  1968 

Fine  tune  process  camera  lens 
alignment,  focus  &  calibration 

H.  Carlbom  CKOptical  310/372-0372 

Urbanite  add-on  units  and  folders 

C-150  21  1/2"  w/two  4-highs,  one 
3-high,  2  pasters  -  excellent  condi¬ 
tion,  1985  vintage. 

9-Unit/2-Folder  double  ended  Harris 

COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 

VI 5D,  1980  vintage 

4-unit  Harris  V15A  press,  early  70’s 

DISPLAY/390  -  Ad  scheduling,  account 
and  contract  management,  sales 
analysis,  billing  and  accounts  receiv¬ 
able  -  all  in  one  software  package.  IBM 
and  Macintosh.  Nancy  Jacobsen  (415) 
488-9279. 

vintage 

6-Unit/2-folder  News  King  W/KJ6  fol¬ 
ders,  1  upper  former  -  66/79  vin¬ 
tage 

8-Unit/2-folder  News  King  w/KJ8As, 
1984 

Add-on  News  King  units,  folders  and 
upper  formers 

4-Unit  Color  King  -  available  now 

4-Unit  Web  Leader  1982  vintage-avail, 
now 

2-unit  Web  Leader,  1980  vintage 

Ask  About  our  Double-Width  Presses 

ates  of  the  Newspaper  Operations  Management  Program. 

RIT  enrolls  approximately  9,000  full-time  and  3,000  part-time  undergraduate 
students  and  1 ,500  graduate  students.  The  school  has  400  undergraduate  and 

40  graduate  students  and  a  full-time  faculty  of  17.  In  addition  to  its  interna¬ 
tional  reputation,  the  school  provides  excellent  lab  facilities  and  technical 

MAILROOM 

assistance  to  support  instruction.  Appointment  is  normally  for  a  five  year 
term.  Salary  commensurate  with  a  high-level  professional  appointment.  We 
prefer  candidates  with  an  ability  to  contribute  in  meaningful  ways  to  the 
College’s  commitment  to  cultural  diversity  and  individual  differences. 
Individuals  interested  in  this  position  should  submit  a  letter  of  application 

(2)  “KANSA"  MODEL  ‘'480''  (5  into  1) 
inserters,  1  yr.  old,  like  new,  priced  to 
sell,  financing  available. 

Call  Tom  at  (316)  342-7900. 

•  24-P,  48-P,  and  72-P  HARRIS  STUF- 
FERS  Reconditioned-Guaranteed 
Production-Training  program  provided. 
JIMMY  R.  FOX,  MAIL  ROOM  CONSUL¬ 
TANT  (713)  468-5827. 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 

(913)  492-9050  Fax  (913)  492-6217 

and  detailed  resume  to: 

Professor  William  H.  Birkett 

School  of  Printing  Management  and  Sciences 

WANTED  TO  BUY 

Rochester  Institute  of  Technology 

PO  Box  9887 

Rochester,  New  York  14623-0887 

Rochester  Institute  of  Technology  is  an  equal  opportunity,  affirmative  action  employer. 

USED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Standleeand  Associates,  Inc. 
(407)  273-5218  or  (800)  741-1937 

22"  cut-off,  offset  presses  1975  and 
later,  preferably  in  use.  Andre  (206) 
860-7310. 

1  _ 
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HELP  WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


COMMUNICATION:  Indiana  State 
University  seeks  a  Chairperson  for  its 
Department  of  Communication  which 
includes  degree  programs  in  radio¬ 
television-film,  journalism,  and 
communication  studies.  The  depart¬ 
ment  has  17  tenure-track  faculty,  500 
undergraduate  majors,  and  50  graduate 
students  in  master's  degree  programs. 
Candidates  must  hold  a  Ph.D.  (or  equi¬ 
valent)  and  must  have  demonstrated 
excellence  in  teaching  and  scholarship. 
Rank  and  salary  are  competitive.  Send 
application  and  vita  tO: 

Chairperson  Search  Committee 
Department  of  Communication 
Indiana  State  University 
Terre  Haute.  IN  47809 
Applications  received  after  February 
17,  1992  cannot  be  assured  considera¬ 
tion.  ISU  is  an  AAEOE. 


_ ACCOUNTING _ 

CONTROLLER 

Journal  American,  a  suburban 
Seattle  Daily  is  seeking  a 
Controller.  As  Chief  Accounting 
Officer  of  the  newspaper,  the 
selected  candidate  will  be 
responsible  for  month  end 
closings,  preparing  financial 
statements,  reconciliation  of 
balance  sheet,  overseeing  credit 
and  collection  operations. 
Financial  analysis  responsibil¬ 
ities  will  also  include  design¬ 
ing  systems  for  the  collection  of 
specific  financial  data  and 
evaluating  operations.  Experience 
with  IBM  38  helpful;  Must  be 
computer  literate.  Excellent  bene¬ 
fits,  including  Stock  Option  Plan 
(ESOP)  available.  Salary  DOE. 
Applicants  should  send  a  cover 
letter  and  resume  to: 

Nick  Chernock,  V.P.  Human  Resources 
1705  -  132nd  Ave.  N.E. 
Bellevue.  WA  98005 
EEO 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

IF  YOU  CAN  sell  ice  to  an  eskimo  we 
can  offer  you  a  better  climate  and  a 
chance  to  run  your  own  show.  We  need 
a  general  manager  strong  in  sales  to 
head  up  a  group  of  weeklies  in  Northern 
California.  Send  us  a  resume,  refer¬ 
ences  and  salary  needs  at  Box  5657, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NATIONAL  NEWSPAPER  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION  is  seeking  applicants  for  position 
of  Executive  Vice  President.  Chief 
Executive  Officer  of  5,000-member 
association  directs  professional  staff  of 
15  in  Washington,  D.C.,  in  member 
services,  government  relations,  annual 
trade  show  and  convention,  annual 
Government  Affairs  Conference  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  publication  of  trade 
newspaper,  and  other  areas  of  responsi¬ 
bility.  Send  resume,  salary  history  and 
cover  letter  to  Frank  W.  Garred,  Vice 
PresidentSearch  Committee  Chairman, 
1627  K  Street.  N.W,,  Suite  400, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006-1790.  Appli¬ 
cation  closing:  Feb.  14,  1992.  EOE. 

PUBLISHER 

McGraw-Hill  seeks  highly-motivated 
publisher  for  daily  and  weekly  Chicago 
construction  trade  publication. 
Requires  strong  advertising  sales 
management  ability  with  proven  busi¬ 
ness  skills.  In  addition  to  excellent 
compensation  and  bonus  package, 
ample  room  for  career  growth.  Send 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to 
McGraw-Hill,  POB  26237,  S.L.C.,  UT 
84126-0237. _ 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER,  12,000 
daily.  Send  resume  with  salary  history 
to  News-C^pitol  &  Democrat,  PO  Box 
987,  McAlester,  OK  74502. 
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HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  MARKETING 
SERVICES  MANAGER 

The  Bakersfield  Californian  has  an 
immediate  opening  for  an  Advertising 
Marketing  Services  Manager.  This 
middle-management  position  will  over¬ 
see  the  Marketing,  Research,  Advertis¬ 
ing  Graphics,  Dispatch,  Co-op.  and 
Special  Sections  departments.  Reports 
directly  to  Director  of  Advertising  Sales 
and  Marketing. 

Qualified  candidates  should  have: 

Proven  people  skills. ..Previous  news¬ 
paper  experience...  Understanding  of 
market  research...  Working  knowledge 
of  desktop  publishing.. .Creativity.. .A 
college  degree  is  preferred... 

The  Bakersfield  Californian  is  an 
84,000  daily  located  in  the  Southern 
San  Joaquin  Valley  offering  very  afford¬ 
able  housing  while  only  two  hours  away 
from  beaches,  snow,  national  parks  and 
the  Los  Angeles  metro  area. 

Excellent  benefits  package  and  compe¬ 
titive  salary,  plus  bonus.  Please  send 
cover  letter/resume  to: 

Human  Resources 
The  Bakersfield  Californian 
PO  Box  440 

Bakersfield,  California  93302 
FAX:  (805)  395-7484 
EEO/M,'F/H 


Ad  sales  for  small  Caribbean  weekly. 
Small  base  pay  plus  commissions. 
Resume  to  Box  5681,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALES  PERSON 
needed.  Could  use  retired  professional 
who  loves  small  towns  and  wants  to 
build  advertising  lineage.  Allan  Evans 
(913)  483-2118,  Russell  (KS)  Daily 
News,  PO  Box  513,  Russell,  KS 
67665. 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for 
award-winning  30,000  circulation  daily 
in  California's  high  desert  (1  1/2  hours 
from  L.A.).  Must  have  solid  newspaper 
sales  management  experience,  be  crea¬ 
tive,  flexible,  and  customer  service 
oriented.  Will  direct  a  diverse  group  of 
employees  from  couriers  to  senior  reps. 
Maior  accounts  experience  a  plus. 
$45-$55,000  plus  MBO,  excellent 
benefits.  Application  deadline  2/17/92. 
Resume  to  Publisher,  Daily  Press,  PO 
Box  1389,  Victorville,  CA  92393. 

Physical  courage,  which 
despises  all  danger,  will 
make  a  man  brave  in  one 
way:  and  moral  courage, 
which  despises  all  opinion, 
will  make  a  brave  in 
another. 

Caleb  C.  Colton 


ART/EDITORIAL 

NEWS  ARTIST 

Portland,  ME  newspaper  honored  in 
1991  by  the  Society  of  Newspaper 
Design  as  one  of  the  best  designed 
newspapers  in  the  world;  circulation: 
75,000  daily,  150,000  Sunday;  has  an 
opening  for  a  talented  news  artist. 
Candidates  must  be  adept  in  informa¬ 
tional  graphics,  color,  page  design  and 
illustration.  Macintosh  experience 
required.  Qualified  individuals  will  have 
a  minimum  of  one  year's  experience  on 
a  daily  newspaper  and  a  college  degree. 
Interested  persons  should  submit  a 
resume  and  non-returnable  clips 
(copies  or  tear  sheets)  tO:  THE  PORT¬ 
LAND  NEWSPAPERS,  ATTN:  Personnel 
Department,  PO  Box  1460,  Portland, 
ME  04104.  EOE. 


HELP  WANTED 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 

Relentless  promoter:  Willing  to  give  it 
all  to  get  a  new  start,  big  distribution 
area:  240x150  miles.  Lots  of  indepen¬ 
dent  contractors.  We're  15M  and  want 
to  be  20M. 

$40, 000/year  plus  incentives. 
Interested:  Send  resume,  references 
and  salary  history  with  cover  letter  tO: 
The  Independent,  PO  Box  1210, 
Gallup,  NM  87305. 


CITY  ZONE  CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
The  Springfield  News/Sun  a  38,000 
AM  daily,  46,000  Sunday  paper  is  look¬ 
ing  for  a  proven  newspaper  circulator 
with  excellent,  demonstrable  sales  and 
marketing  ability^.  Management  experi¬ 
ence  desired.  People  skills  a  must. 
Must  have  thorough  knowledge  of  daily 
circulation  operations,  both  office  and 
field,  but  with  special  skills  in  motiva¬ 
tion  and  sales. 

We  prefer  a  college  degree,  but  will 
consider  appropriate  work  experience. 
Knowledge  of  racks,  NIE,  PC  literacy 
and  experience  working  in  union  atmo¬ 
sphere  are  also  pluses.  Send  resume 
and  compensation  requirements  to 
Springfield  News/Sun,  Dick  Fuller,  202 
North  Limestone  St.,  Springfield,  OH 
45501. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR 
Daily  newspaper  in  southern  Indiana 
seeks  assistant  city  editor.  Responsibil¬ 
ities  include  copy  editing,  sto^  packag¬ 
ing  and  layout  of  local  section.  Send 
resume,  samples  and  cover  letter 
outlining  your  newspaper  philosophy  to 
John  Rumbach,  The  Herald,  PO  Box 
31,  Jasper,  IN  47546. 


BUSINESS  EDITOR 

The  Contra  Costa  Times,  a  100,000 
circulation  daily  in  the  San  Francisco 
area,  is  seeking  an  experienced  busi¬ 
ness  editor  with  excellent  personnel  and 
news  skills.  Must  have  thorough  under¬ 
standing  of  business  and  know-how  to 
make  section  into  a  must  read.  Mini¬ 
mum  five  years  experience,  with  two 
years  supervisory  editing.  Please  send 
letter  and  resume  to  the  Contra  Costa 
Times,  Attn:  Judy  Schraeder,  PO  Box 
5088,  Walnut  Creek,  CA  94596. 


CITY  EDITOR 

THE  SANTA  FE  NEW  MEXICAN  seeks 
someone  with  city  desk  experience  who 
will  give  energetic,  enterprising,  syste¬ 
matic  and  mentoring  leadership  to  11 
reporter  team  as  key  part  of  invigorating 
our  city,  Capitol  and  regional  coverage. 
Hard  work,  pleasant  surroundings, 
salary  in  high  $30s.  Send  resume  and 
letter  (or  FAX)  to  Walter  Friedenberg, 
Executive  Editor,  202  East  Marcy  St., 
Santa  Fe,  NM  87501. 

FAX  (505)  986-9147. 


COPY  EDITORS 
We’re  looking  for  experienced  copy 
editors  with  a  commitment  to  quality. 
Layout  skills  essential.  Award-winning 
daily  in  vibrant  university  town  in  the 
Midwest.  Box  5688,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

DESKTOP  PUSlIShER  to  produce 
(including  layout  and  paste-up)  small 
Caribbean  weekly.  $200/week. 
Resume,  samples  to  Box  5680,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

M  N«w^xip«r  Reporter,  Edttor.  w 

S  Photographer,  Graphlo.  City C 

2  Edilor,  Managing  EdHor  and  Q 

M  g5t.«5pwmh.  Entry LevelJob$  M 

S  I  1-900-786-7800  i 

II7W.  NMKnS><>«r>fl  9  eX47CMeoaa.t«)i(K^ 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


COPY  EDITOR  -  40,000  PM  daily  in 
Midwest  is  looking  for  an  energetic 
addition  to  copy  desk.  Successful  appl¬ 
icant  will  be  able  to  write  snappy  head¬ 
lines,  draw  readers  into  pages  with 
imaginative  layouts  and  handle  local 
and  wire  copy  under  deadline.  Macin¬ 
tosh  expertise  (Illustrator.  MacDraw, 
QuarkXPress,  etc.)  preferred.  Send 
resume,  clips  and  three  references  tO: 
Tom  Limmer,  News  Editor,  Jackson 
Citizen  Patriot,  214  S.  Jackson  St., 
Jackson,  Ml  49201-2282.  No  phone 
calls,  please.  Equal  opportunity 
employer. 


EDITORS  &  WRITERS  WANTED. 
Monthly  bulletin  lists  200  r  current 
openings  nationwide.  All  skills/levels. 
Details:  Writer-Editor-EP,  PO  Box 
40550,  5136  Macartliur  NW,  Washing¬ 
ton,  DC  20016;  (703)  356-1683. 


EDITING 

COPYEDITOR 

Top  newsmagazine  seeks  experienced 
copyeditor  with  newspaper  or  news¬ 
magazine  background.  Proofreading, 
copy  fitting,  headline  and  caption  writ¬ 
ing,  page  layout,  some  short  manuscript 
rewrite.  Knowledge  of  newspaper  style 
required.  Familiarity  with  MAC  a  must; 
Word  and  Quark  a  plus.  Ability  to  work 
under  pressure.  At  least  2  years’  experi¬ 
ence  required.  Salary  commensurate 
with  experience,  and  excellent  benefits 
package.  Send  resume  to; 

Box  5686,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  POSITIONS 
Hagadone  Newspapers,  a  group  of  dail¬ 
ies  and  weeklies  in  the  Northwest,  is 
accepting  applications  for  copy  desk 
editors,  sports  writers  and  editors, 
photographers  and  weekly  editors.  We 
seek  candidates  who  are  aggressive  in 
their  pursuit  of  news,  care  how  the  news 
is  packaged  and  presented  to  readers, 
and  who  have  newspaper  experience. 
We  offer  quality  lifestyle,  abundant 
outdoor  activities,  a  vibrant  economy, 
and  opportunities  for  growth  in  our  orga¬ 
nization.  Resume  and  clips  to:  Gretch- 
en  Berning,  Hagadone  Newspapers, 
Caller  7000,  Coeur  d’Alene,  ID  83814. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER 
EDITORIAL  PAGE  COPY  EDITOR 
Capable,  experienced  editorial  writer 
sought  to  fill  out  three-person  editorial 
page  staff.  Duties  include  laying  out 
editorial  pages,  editing  copy  and  super¬ 
vising  makeup.  Opportunity  to  help 
shape  editorial  policy  and  grow  with 
morning-evening  combination  serving 
readers  in  GA  and  SC.  Editorial  slant: 
conservative  to  moderate.  Pages  have 
won  numerous  awards.  Excellent  bene¬ 
fits  package.  Send  resume  and  samples 
to:  Larry  Powell,  Associate  Editor, 
Savannah  News-Press,  PO  Box  1088, 
Savannah,  GA  31402. 


EDITOR 

The  Daily  Record,  Baltimore’s  daily 
legal  and  business  paper  seeks  an 
aggressive,  sophisticated  editor  with 
ability  and  vision  to  deliver  the  local 
Wall  Street  Journal.  Strong  stylish  edit¬ 
ing  skills  and  leadership  abilities  a 
must.  Must  have  Wall  Street  analyst’s 
ability  to  analyze  financial  and  legal 
documents.  Ability  to  establish  award¬ 
winning  standards  and  motivate  repor¬ 
ters  required.  Will  work  closely  with  our 
sister  publication  Warfield’s  Business 
Record,  weekly  business  publication. 
Beats  covered  by  publications  include 
law,  banking,  commercial  real  estate, 
construction,  biotech,  publicly  held 
companies,  venture  capital...  Our  stan¬ 
dards  are  very  high  having  won  numer¬ 
ous  national  editorial  and  design 
awards.  If  you  are  a  leader,  newshound, 
award-winning  business  or  legal  jour¬ 
nalist,  please  send  your  resume  and 
cover  letter  to  Edwin  Warfield  IV,  The 
Daily  Record,  HE.  Saratoga  Street, 
Baltimore,  MD  21202. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  February  1,  1992 
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..  .the  difference  is  in  the  results 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


EDITOR/WRITER 

We  are  looking  for  editor/writers  with 
minimum  3-4  years  journalistic  experi¬ 
ence  for  a  new  specialized  daily  publi¬ 
cation.  Must  be  completely  comfortable 
with  PageMaker.  Experience  in  the 
newsletter  business  and  second 
language  are  helpful.  Excellent  poten¬ 
tial  for  professional  growth.  Full  and 
part-time  positions  available.  Please 
send  resume,  samples  and  letter  of 
qualification  to  Mr.  Snead,  717  D 
Street,  NW,  #200,  Washin^on,  DC 
20004. 


FAMILY  EDITOR 

The  Jackson  Sun  seeks  a  high  energy 
editor  to  lead  a  reporting  team  covering 
beats  such  as  jobs,  religion,  family  and 
entertainment  and  integrate  those 
topics  into  the  daily  news  report  with 
depth  and  creativity.  Applicants  should 
have  at  least  two  years  editing  experi¬ 
ence  and  demonstrated  ability,  with 
words  and  design,  people  skills  and 
planning.  The  Sun  is  a  36,000  daily/ 
42,000  Sunday  Gannett  newspaper 
named  by  ASNE  as  one  of  the  top  small 
newspapers  in  the  country.  Please  send 
work  samples  and  references  to  Judy 
Pace,  Executive  Editor,  The  Jackson 
Sun,  PO  Box  1059,  Jackson,  TN 
38302.  The  Sun  is  an  equal  opportuni¬ 
ty  employer. 


FAST  GROWING  DAILY  in  Southern 
California  needs  top-notch  editor  to 
lead  it  on  to  next  plateau.  We  want 
someone  well  versed  in  newsroom  effi¬ 
ciency  who  can  give  this  paper  a  reader- 
oriented  personality  and  a  strong  news 
reputation.  If  you’re  our  man  or  woman, 
send  us  your  resume  and  references  at 
Box  5658,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

INTERNSHIPS 

Spend  six  months  interning  with  crack 
professional  journalists  in  the  Illinois 
statehouse  pressroom  in  Sangamon 
State  University's  one-year  MA  program 
in  Public  Affairs  Reporting.  Excellent 
placement  record  (89%  last  year). 
Tuition  waivers/$3,000  stipend  during 
internship.  Applications  due  April  1. 
Contact:  Bill  Miller,  PAC  429a,  SSU, 
Springfield,  IL  62794-9243.  (217) 
786-6535. 


MANAGER.  REAL  TIME 
FINANCIAL  NEWS  SERVICE 
A  large  news  and  commercial  informa¬ 
tion  company  with  over  100  years  of 
experience  is  seeking  an  experienced 
financial  news  journalist.  You  will 
prepare  news  stories  and  analysis 
regarding  events  and  new  market  trends 
in  the  American  financial  markets  tor 
delivery  to  current  customers  via  the 
company's  existing  data  network.  New 
York-based  person  will  eventually  deve¬ 
lop  a  real-time  financial  news  bureau. 
You  must  have  in-depth  knowledge  of 
the  American  stock,  bond,  commodity 
and  money  markets;  demonstrated 
news  gathering,  writing  and  analytical 
abilities;  experience  producing  real¬ 
time  financial  news  information  and 
supervisory  experience.  Working  know¬ 
ledge  of  real-time  electronic  media  and 
experience  launching  new  information 
sen/ices  would  be  a  plus.  Please  send 
resume  to:  Financial  Journalism, 
Rambush  Associates,  495  Westport 
Ave.,  Norwalk,  CT  06851;  fax  (203) 
849-8894.  EOE. 

METRO  EDITOR 

The  Chronicle-Telegram,  a  40,000 
daily  and  Sunday  in  hotly  competitive 
northeast  Ohio,  needs  a  sharp,  aggres¬ 
sive  leader  with  newsroom  supervisory 
experience  to  direct  a  metro  staff  of 
almost  20.  Resume,  clips,  tearsheets, 
salary  history  to:  Arnold  Miller,  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor,  The  Chronicle-Telegram,  PO 
Box  4010,  Elyria,  OH  44036. 

FAX  YOUR  AD  TO  E&P 
(212)  929-1259 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


FEATURE  EDITOR 

Seeking  an  innovative,  experienced 
editor  to  lead  staff  in  building  The 
Times  feature  section.  Looking  for  fresh 
ideas.  Very  competitive  market  serving 
Northwest  Indiana,  portion  of  south 
Chicago  suburbs.  We're  dedicated  to 
quality.  New  state  of  the  art  facilities, 
full  color  65,000  AM  newspaper. 
Resume,  references,  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Bill  Nangle,  Executive  Editor, 
The  Times,  601  45th  Ave.,  Munster,  IN 
46321. 


NEED  REPORTER/PHOTOGRAPHER 
immediately  for  Monday  through  Friday 
morning  newspaper.  Bilingual 
preferred,  darkroom  skills  a  plus.  Send 
resume  and  fop  five  clips  to:  Personnel, 
Deming  Headlight,  PO  Box  881, 
Deming,  NM  88031.  No  phone  calls 
accepted. 

NEWS  EDITOR/MANAGER 
The  Congressional  Quarterly  Weekly 
Report,  a  news  magazine  on  legislation 
and  politics,  seeks  a  news  editor' 
manager  to  oversee  Social  Policy 
section  and  supervise  4  +  reporters. 
Requires  strong  news  background  and 
extensive  Washington  and  Congression¬ 
al  experience.  Readership  ranges  from 
public  policy  experts,  media  clients  and 
academics.  Send  resume  and  clips  to 
Assistant  Managing  Editor,  David  Rapp, 
1414  22nd  St,  NW,  Washington,  DC 
20037. 


NEWSWIRE  REPORTERS 
COPY  READERS 
WORLD  FINANCIAL  CENTER 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

The  Dow  Jones  News  service  is  seeking 
reporters  and  copy  readers  with  varied 
levels  of  experience,  preferably  but  not 
essentially  in  business  journalism. 
Recent  college  graduates  will  also  be 
considered.  Qualified  candidates  for 
this  business  newswire  must  have 
strong  journalism  skills.  Speed  and 
accuracy  a  must.  We  offer  responsible 
positions  with  a  prestigious  publication 
that  is  expanding  its  staff,  career 
advancement  opportunities,  a  competi¬ 
tive  salary  and  excellent  benefits.  Send 
resume  with  salary  history  and  require¬ 
ments,  in  confidence,  to:  Employee 
Relations  Department-SP/RS. 

DOW  JONES  &  CO.,  INC. 
HARBORSIDE  FINANCIAL  CENTER 
600  PLAZA  II 

JERSEY  CITY,  NJ  07311-3992 
EQUAL  OPPTY  EMPLOYER  M/RH/V 


WANT  TO  BE  A  STAR? 

Seeking  an  experienced  reporter, 
accomplished  writer.  Solid  track  record. 
Adaptable  in  various  roles.  Our  capital 
city  newspaper  a  leading  circulation 
gainer,  full  color,  hot  after  stories.  Send 
resume,  clips  and  references  tO: 

Paula  Redmann,  Human  Resources 
Manager,  The  Bismarck  Tribune,  PO 
Box  1498,  Bismarck,  ND  58502. 
Application  deadline:  February  10, 
1992. 


Rnd  that  Newspaper 
job  this  week!  New! 
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HELP  WANTED 


REPORTER 

Two  paper  operation,  50,000  circula¬ 
tion  in  competitive  market  seeking 
experienced  leporter.  No  calls. 
Resume,  clips  to  Rock  Island  Argus, 
Box  3160,  Rock  Island,  IL  61201. 


NOT  AFRAID  OF  HARD  WORK? 
16,000-plus  upstate  New  York  seven- 
day  a.m.  needs  outgoing,  hard  working 
leader  for  our  sports  department.  I'm 
looking  for  someone  with  pagination 
skills  and  knowledge  of  the  LPGA  and 
NASCAR.  Send  resume  and  clips  to 
Mark  M.  Sweetwood,  Managing  Editor, 
The  Leader,  34  W.  Pulteney  St.,  Corn¬ 
ing.  NY  14830. 


PHOTO  EDITOR 

Studio  in  northcentral  PA  needs  energe¬ 
tic  manager  for  newly  computerized 
stock  photo  sales.  Experience  in  mark¬ 
eting.  periodicals,  art  history  a  big  plus. 
Reply  to  Box  5691,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER 

Fast  growing  chain  of  paid  circulation 
weekly  newspapers  in  Queens.  NY  seeks 
self-starter  to  report  local  news.  Experi¬ 
ence  and  car  required.  Send  resume 
and  clips  to  Steven  Blank,  Queens 
Publishing  Corp.,  214-11  41st  Avenue, 
Bayside,  NY  11361. 


REPORTER 

Strong,  taletited,  experienced  reporter 
to  work  on  news  department  team  that 
produces  weekly  ADVOCACY  NEWS¬ 
PAPER  for  the  largest  banking  industry 
trade  association.  Covers  Capitol  Hill, 
banking  issues,  association  positions. 
Must  write  quickly,  accurately,  with 
spark  under  deadline  pressure,  and 
have  ability  to  be  an  advocacy  writer. 
Good  editing  skills,  journalism  degrees, 
newspaper  experience  essential. 
Financial/business  writing  background 
or  trade  association  experience  helpful 
but  not  necessary.  Salary  commensu¬ 
rate  with  experience;  good  benefits. 
Send  resume,  salary  history,  3  clips  to 
Laura  Keefe,  Editor,  American  Bankers 
Association,  1120  Connecticut  Ave. 
NW.  Washington,  DC  20036. 

EOE.  AAE. 


REPORTER  with  solid  skills,  clean  copy 
for  small  Caribbean  weekly  $175/week, 
resume,  clips  to  Box  5679,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR 

Seeking  an  aggressive,  experienced 
editor  to  lead  staff  in  coverage  of  prep  to 
pro  sports.  Very  competitive  market. 
Serving  Northwest  Indiana,  portion  of 
south  Chicago  suburbs.  We're  dedi¬ 
cated  to  quality,  bringing  life  to  the 
mundane.  New  state  of  the  art  facili¬ 
ties.  Resume,  references,  salary 
requirements  to  Bill  Nangle,  Executive 
Editor.  The  Times,  601  45th  Ave., 
Munster,  IN  46321. 


STATE  HOUSE  REPORTER 
The  News  Journal  in  Wilmington,  Dela¬ 
ware,  125,000  daily,  is  looking  for  an 
experienced  government'political  repor¬ 
ter  to  work  in  state  capital  bureau  cover¬ 
ing  House  of  Representatives,  budget 
and  local  campaigns.  Five  years  daily 
reporting  experience  a  must.  Success¬ 
ful  candidate  will  be  energetic  self¬ 
starter,  with  a  writing  flair  and  a  nose 
for  politics.  Resumes  to:  City-State 
Editor,  CynDee  Royle,  The  News  Jour¬ 
nal.  PO  Box  15505,  Wilmington,  DE 
19850. 

THE  CENTRE  DAILY  TIMES,  a  Central 
Pennsylvania  Knight-Ridder  daily,  is 
looking  for  a  reporter  who  knows,  or  can 
learn,  the  difference  between  covering 
government  agencies  and  covering  the 
people  governments  affect.  Some 
experience  is  preferred  but  is  not 
required.  Please  send  a  resume  and 
copies  of  clips  to  Executive  Editor,  Bob 
Ashley,  PO  Box  89,  State  College,  PA 
16804. 


REPORTER 

Need  reporter  who  can  tear  down  a 
balance  sheet  and  find  the  strengths 
and  weaknesses  of  the  Ma^land  Bank¬ 
ing  Community.  This  skill  is  backed  by 
strong  interviewing  skills,  a  wide  range 
of  sources  and  a  writing  style  that 
conveys  a  story  succinctly  for  our  daily 
paper  and  with  flair  and  insight  for  our 
weekly  business  tabloid.  If  you  won't  be 
the  best  banking  reporter  in  the  state, 
don't  apply.  Please  send  your  resume 
and  cover  letter  to  Edwin  Warfield  IV, 
The  Daily  Record.  HE.  Saratoga 
Street,  Baltimore,  MD  21202. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


New  book  publisher  has  immediate 
need  for  highly  qualified  Editorial  Assis¬ 
tant;  Production  Manager;  Photo/Art 
Editor;  Research  Assistants;  Production 
Artists.  Newport  Beach  location.  Send 
resume  and  salary  history  tO:  Richard 
Lucik  c/o  Pelton  &  Associates.  308  S. 
Catalina  Ave.,  Redondo  Beach,  CA 
90277.  No  phone  calls. 


UPGRADE  YOUR  OPPORTUNITIES: 
Growing  publishing  group  in  Zone  8  is 
expanding  its  employment  application 
files.  Send  us  your  resume  for  positions 
in  newspaper/magazine/electronic 
publishing,  including:  news  and  feature 
writing,  editing,  advertising,  distribu¬ 
tion,  print  production,  and  voice/video 
services.  Send  resume,  work  samples 
and  salary  requirements  to  Box  5685, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOIGRAPHICS 


PHOTOGRAPHER/GRAPHIC  DESIG¬ 
NER  needed  for  hard  news  daily. 
Aggressive,  talented  news  photographer 
needed.  Job  also  requires  page  design 
and  layout  skills,  editing  talents,  strong 
organizational  and  darkroom  abilities. 
Successful  candidate  will  be  hungry, 
driven,  self-motivated,  willing  to  find 
and  take  on  new  tasks,  familiar  with  or 
ready  to  learn  Pagemaker,  Freehand, 
Quark.  Long  hours.  Salary  and  benefits. 
Resumes,  portfolio  and  references  to 
Box  5683,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


ONE  OF  AMERICA'S  most  respected 
Catholic  newspapers  (28  awards  in 
1990-1991)  has  opening  for  photogra¬ 
pher  with  creative  eye.  Reply:  The 
Catholic  SUN,  421  S.  Warren  St.,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  NY  13201. 


PHOTOGRAPHER  -  Market  leader 
(100,000-plus  daily/160, 000-plus 
Sunday)  seeks  imaginative,  energetic 
professional  willing  to  go  the  extra  mile 
for  THE  photo.  Must  demonstrate  all- 
around  shooting  skills  and  studio  light¬ 
ing  experience.  Digital  photography  and 
darkroom  skills  a  plus.  Apply  to:  Dennis 
Michalski,  Executive  Photo  Editor,  The 
Times  Union,  Box  15000,  Albany,  NY 
12212. 


THE  MORNING  CALL,  a  mid-sized  daily 
in  eastern  Pennsylvania  with  a  reputa¬ 
tion  of  photo  excellence,  is  seeking  an 
experienced  photographer/manager  to 
lead  a  staff  of  top-rate  "shooters”. 
We're  looking  for  the  right  person  to 
build  on  an  already  established  Morning 
Call  tradition  and  to  inspire  individual 
performances  to  new  heights. 

Top  criteria  include  sound,  practical 
news  judgment  and  common  sense 
decision-making  abilities  as  well  as  an 
up-to-date  working  knowledge  of  elec¬ 
tronic  photo  journalism.  Proven 
management  skills  in  working  with  not 
only  photographers  but  editors  in  all 
departments  is  a  must. 

Contact  Roy  Heffelfinger,  Managing 
Editor,  The  Morning  Call,  PO  Box  1260, 
Allentown,  PA  18105. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

VOICE  CLASSIFIEDS  ADD  S25  per  insertion 
Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ads. 

Effective  January  1, 1992 


LINE  ADS 

1  week  —  $700  per  line 

2  weeks—  $6.15  per  line,  per  issue 

3  weeks  —  $5  35  per  line,  per  issue 

4  weeks  —  $4.60  per  line  per  issue 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week  —  $3.95  per  line 

2  weeks  —  $3.25  per  line,  per  issue 

3  weeks  —  $2  75  per  line,  per  issue 

4  weeks  —  $2  55  per  line,  per  issue 


Add  $6  50  per  insertion  for  box  service  Add  S4  25  per  insertion  for  box  service 
Count  os  on  additional  line  in  copy  Count  as  an  odditional  line  in  copy 

Count  approximotelv  34  characters  and  or  spaces  per  line 
3  lines  minimum.  NO  ABBREVIATIONS. 

DEADLINE:  Every  Tuesday,  12  noon  (ET)  For  Saturday's  issue. 


DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface,  illustrations,  logo,  etc. ,  on  classified  ads 
charged  the  following  rates  per  column  inch  per  insertion:  1  time, 
$85;  2  to  5  times,  S80;  6  to  12  times,  S75, 13  to  25  times  $70;  26  to  51 
times  $65,  52  tinnes,  $60. 

DEADLINE;  8  days  prior  to  publication  date. 
Contract  rates  available  upon  request. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  as  ’hey  are  received 


Company . 


Classification 


Authorized  Signature 


□  VOICE  CLASSIFIED 
No.  of  Insertions: - 


□  CLASSIFIED 
.  Amount  Enclosed:  $ _ 
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HELP  WANTED 


PRESSROOM 


ALASKA  -  Press/pre-press/mail. 
Operator-manager.  6  unit  Color  King, 
salary  and  profit  share.  Weekly  news¬ 
papers.  Lindauer  Newspapers,  3709 
Spenard  Rd.,  #200,  Anchorage,  AK 
99508.  _ 


HEAD  PRESSMAN  WANTED.  Four  unit 
Goss  Community,  Print  Colorado  moun¬ 
tain  town  tabloid  AM  6X  week,  1 1,000 
copies,  plus  special  sections.  Manage¬ 
ment  and  organizational  skills,  desire  to 
be  part  of  competitive  team  are  key. 
Salary  plus  performance  bonus. 
Resume  and  references  to  Box  5682, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSMAN 

Experienced  on  Web  offset  presses 
(Goss  community  preferred).  Good 
benefits.  Reply  to  Bartash  Publications, 
7272  Woodland  Ave.,  2nd  floor, 
Philadelphia,  PA  19142. 


PRESSPERSON 

The  Bakersfield  Californian,  an  84,000 
morning  circulation  daily  newspaper,  is 
accepting  applications  for  experienced 
double-width  web  offset  journeymen. 
Applicants  should  possess  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  all  aspects  of  offset  press 
operation.  TKS  press  experience 
desired.  Excellent  wages,  benefits  and 
working  conditions. 

For  consideration,  please  send  resume 
to: 

The  Bakersfield  Californian 
Human  Resources  Department 
Attn:  Fred  Van  Der  Meulen 
PO  Box  440 
Bakersfield,  CA  93302 
FAX:  (805)  395-7484 

EEO/MF/H 


PRESSROOM  MANAGER 
The  San  Jose  Mercury  News  is  seeking  a 
quality  conscious,  highly  motivated 
individual  for  Pressroom  Manager.  Must 
have  5  to  10  years  experience  with 
double  width,  offset  press  technology. 
The  position  requires  excellent  people 
and  administrative  skills,  and  a  willing¬ 
ness  to  work  in  a  union  environment. 

This  is  an  excellent  career  opportunity 
that  offers  a  competitive  salary  and 
fringe  benefits. 

Please  send  resume  to: 

San  Jose  Mercury  News 
750  Ridder  Park  Drive 
San  Jose,  CA  95190 
Attn:  Human  Resources  Department 

San  Jose  Mercury  News  is  an  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer 


PRESSROOM  MANAGER  sought  by 
wowing  daily  newspaper  in  northeast 
Ohio.  Must  have  strong  working  know¬ 
ledge  of  Goss  Urbanite  and  ability  to 
give  us  quality  reproduction,  including 
four-color.  Strong  management  skills  a 
must.  If  you  are  a  take  charge  person 
with  a  strong  desire  to  join  a  winning 
newspaper  group,  send  your  resume 
and  references  to  Box  5673,  Editor  and 
Publisher. 


PRESSROOM  SUPERVISOR  we  oni 

The  Seattle  Times,  large  progressive  petitive 
metropolitan  newspaper  in  the  beautiful  crrinrv 
northwest  is  seeking  a  skilled  manager  suiuiy 

of  people  to  assist  in  the  management  Fannie 
of  our  pressroom.  Applicants  must  have  qw  y 
supervisory  experience  and  offset  press  ’ 

expertise.  Colorliner  experience 
desired.  Position  reports  to  pressroom 
manager  and  is  responsible  for  all 
aspects  of  the  pressroom  during  shift 
work.  Applicants  must  be  able  to  work 
days,  nights  and  weekends.  Qualified 
candidates  should  send  their  resumes 
no  later  than  February  7  to  The  Seattle 
Times,  Human  Resources  Manager  of 
Operations,  PO  Box  70,  Seattle,  WA  V 
98 1 1 1  or  fax  to  (206)  464-2905.  ^ 
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HELP  WANTED 


PRODUCTIONITECH 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
"Hands-on"  Experience  Goss  Urbanite 
and  Mycrotek  Front  End  System.  6  day 
PM.  Contact:  H.  Phillips,  c/oThe  News- 
Virginian,  PO  Box  1027,  Waynesboro, 
VA  22980. 


TECHNICAL  SERVICES 
ENGINEER 

Newspaper  trade  association  has  an 
immediate  opening  for  a  Technical  Ser¬ 
vices  Engineer.  Position  involves  prob¬ 
lem-solving  in  all  facets  of  newspaper 
production.  The  candidate  we  seek  will 
possess: 

•  10  years  newspaper  background 

•  In-depth  knowledge  of  press  operation 
and  press  equipment  maintenance 

•  General  knowledge  of  prepress  and 
postpress  equipment 

•  Excellent  technical  writing  and 
communication  skills 

•  Strong  managerial  background  with 
some  college  preferred 

•  Engineering  degree  preferred  but 
experience  can  be  substituted 

Some  travel  required.  Interested  candi¬ 
dates  send  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  5687,  Editor  (  Publisher. 

EOE 


PUBUC  RELATIONS 


public  relations 


HELP  WANTED 


CENTRAL  MICHIGAN  NEWSPAPERS, 
a  progressive,  growing  print  media 
company  that  includes  a  12,000  circu¬ 
lation  daily  newspaper,  nine  shopping 
guides,  two  telephone  directories  and  a 
printing  company  has  opportunities  in 
sales  management  for  successful  sales 
people  and  sales  managers.  Send 
resume  and  cover  letter  to: 

Drawer  130 

Central  Michigan  Newspapers 
PO  Box  447 

Mt.  Pleasant,  Ml  48804-0447 
Thinking  is  one  thing  no 
one  has  ever  been  able  to 
tax. 

Charles  F.  Kettering 

POSITIONS 

WANTED 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

GENERAL  manager-seeking  new  maga¬ 
zine  or  newspaper  challenge.  Southern 
California  area  only.  (818)  709-2913. 

_ CIRCULATION 

SUCCESSFUL  YOUNG  CIRCULATION 
DIRECTOR  currently  on  the  west  coast 
must  relocate  to  southern  Zone  5  mark¬ 
et.  Record  of  achievement  in  all  areas  of 
circulation  management.  Very  low  relo¬ 
cation  costs.  Box  5693,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  JOURNALIST  seeks  job 
as  editor  of  weekly.  Willing  to  relocate 
(305)  891-2595. 


DISECTOK,  COMMUMICATION/FS 

Farmland  Industries,  one  of  the  notion's  largest  agricultural 
cooperatives  and  a  Fortune  5(XD  company,  is  seeking  a 
Dir^or  for  our  Communication/F^iblic  Relations  depart¬ 
ment.  Farmland  creates,  develops,  monufacttires,  markets 
and  distributes  petroleum,  fertilizer,  feed  and  food  products, 
and  provides  related  agricultural  services  to  a  quarter 
million  farmers  and  ranchers. 

Primary  responsibilities  include:  development  of  strategies 
for  internal  and  external  communication;  serving  as 
primary  contact  with  news  media;  counseling  management 
on  effectiveness  of  communication  and  actions  needed  to 
accomplish  communication  goals;  supervision  and  devel¬ 
opment  of  operating  and  expense  budgets  for  department. 

Minimum  requirements  include:  5  years  experience  in 
public  relations,  communication  or  media;  strong  editorial 
skills;  demonstrated  public  speaking  experience;  clear 
understanding  of  communication  strategies. 

This  position  is  located  at  our  headquarters  in  Kansas  City, 
on  ideal  environment  for  personal  and  professional  growth. 
We  offer  a  comprehensive  benefits  package  and  a  com- 
pjetitive  salary.  If  qualified,  please  forward  resume  with 
salary  history  to:  K.  Fainey,  Employment  Specialist, 
Farmland  Industries,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  7305,  Dept.  16,  Kansas 
aty,  MO  64116. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


A  RHYME:  Eight-year  reporting  pro. 

All  dressed  up  with  nowhere  to  go. 

Cut  by  broker  at  a  daily  near  D.C. 

Now  at  your  service,  in  Zones  1-3. 
Affordable,  awardable.  (3on’t  tarry. 

Call  (410)  243-5820.  Ask  for  Larry. 

EDITOR/WRITER  seeks  fulltime  spot. 
Experienced  in  medical/nursing  book 
production,  newsletter  start-up  and 
writing,  and  in  proofreading  and  copy¬ 
editing.  Good  with  a  camera  and  have 
my  own  car.  Willing  to  relocate.  Call 
James  (203)  373-0501  or  332-9821. 


ENERGETIC,  hungry  newspaper  man, 
former  editor  of  7,400  circulation  daily 
seeks  new  challenge.  Available  immedi¬ 
ately,  willing  to  relocate  anywhere  for 
the  rjght  opportunity.  Seeking  reporter, 
sports  editor,  copy  editor  or  editor  of  a 
small  daily.  Reliable  team  player,  non- 
smoker,  non-drinker,  excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  Mark  Swincher  (317) 
345-2549. 

EXPERIENCED  EDITOR  will  run  your 
weekly  for  part  ownership  in  lieu  of 
salary.  Any  zone.  Box  5690,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

LAID-OFF  WRITER,  EDITOR,  48  - 
awards,  experience  dailies,  weeklies  - 
seeks  new  cask  for  older  vintage. 
Curran,  7  Sylvan  Ave.,  Latham,  NY 
12110,  1-518-786-7855. 


MOVIE  REVIEWER  and  feature  writer, 
broad  experience,  seeks  staff  or  free¬ 
lance  position.  Call  (716)  675-2612. 


OUTDOOR  WRITING  job  sought  by  pro. 
Have  23  years  daily  experience  as 
reporter,  editor,  outdoor  columnist. 
Newspapers,  magazines  any  area.  Box 
5663,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER/COPY  EDITOR  with  three 
years’  experience  on  Tokyo  daily  and 
graduate-level  background  in  science 
seeks  job  in  Zone  9.  Drew  Poulin,  (206) 
776-4110. 


•  SPORTS  WRITER  now  working  as  inves¬ 
tigative  news  reporter.  Anxious  to  return 
to  daily  sports  beat.  Wire  experience, 
awards,  will  go  anywhere.  Box  5672, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Tough  times  demand  SAVVY  WRITER, 
dynamic  editor,  leader  who  efficiently 
inspires  creativity  to  produce  readers. 
Box  5689,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


UNIQUELY  qualified  outdoors  writer/ 
broadcaster  just  needs  a  break.  Seeking 
full-time  magazine  or  newspaper  staff 
position.  Fishing,  boating,  running 
biathlons.  Call  for  clips,  resume,  etc. 
(305)  925-9074. 


Courage  is  resistance  to 
fear,  mastery  of  fear;  not 
absence  of  fear. 

Mark  Twain 


PUBUC  RELATIONS 


I’m  a  10-year  PR  PRO  who  gets  results. 
Ex-Wall  Street  Journal  editor.  NYC,  NJ, 
PA.  (609)  448-4894. 


FREE  TRAVEL  FEATURES!  Travel 
writer  works  absolutely  free!  Daily/ 
weekly/magazines!  Call  Jeff, 
(201)  773-7966. 


Farmland, 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 

Stop  the  tinkering  and  resume  the  mission 


By  BUI  Kovach 

In  December  we  marked  the  200th 
anniversary  of  one  of  the  greatest 
models  our  country  has  provided  to 
the  people  of  the  world  —  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  with  its  guarantee  of  the  right 
of  the  people  to  freedom  of  speech 
and  of  the  press. 

Over  the  past  decade  we  have  been 
witnessing  a  breathtaking  display  of 
the  power  of  free  expression  in  the 
hands  of  engaged  citizens  and  dedi¬ 
cated  journalists.  The  political  maps 
of  the  world  are  being  redrawn,  and 
voices  muted  and  suppressed  for  gen¬ 
erations  are  once  again  being  heard  in 
vigorous  political  debate. 

In  over  30  years  as  a  newspaper 
journalist,  I  have  gained  not  only  a 
passionate  belief  in  the  importance  of 
free  speech  to  self-government  but  a 
profound  understanding  of  the  deli¬ 
cate  nature  of  that  freedom. 

It  has  been  only  in  recent  years,  as 
curator  of  the  Nieman  Foundation  for 
Journalists  at  Harvard,  that  I  have 
become  so  painfully  aware  of  the 
degree  to  which  we  have  allowed 
those  values  to  become  submerged 
under  other  more  transitory  and  less 
enlightened  values,  such  as  profit  and 
growth. 

I  have  been  made  aware  by  the 
journalists  from  around  the  world 
who  have  embraced  the  promise  of 
our  free  speech-free  press  ideals  and 
the  rhetoric  with  which  we  have  pro¬ 
moted  those  values  abroad. 

These  people  have  embraced  our 
values  at  real  and  present  danger  to 
their  own  lives.  Then,  when  they 
come  to  the  United  States  and  see 
how  carelessly  we  use  our  freedom  to 
speak  and  how  often  we  use  our  free 
press  to  mislead,  they  are  distraught. 

They  drew  their  inspiration  from  a 
press  which  produced  the  Pentagon 
Papers  and  Watergate.  What  they  find 
is  a  press  preoccupied  with  sex  and 
celebrity,  a  press  which  one  journalist 
from  Africa  says  is  “talking  light.”  In 
his  country,  it  is  physically  too 
dangerous  to  write  about  politics, 
economics  and  social  issues  so  they 
write  about  clothes  and  magic  and 
sports. 


(Kovach  is  curator  of  the  Nieman 
Foundation.  The  above  is  excerpted 
from  remarks  he  presented  at  the  14th 
annual  Frank  E.  Gannett  Lecture, 
sponsored  by  the  Washington  Jour¬ 
nalism  Center  with  a  grant  from  the 
Freedom  Forum.) 


Here  he  finds  a  press  which  “talks 
light,”  which  tries  not  to  offend  peo¬ 
ple. 

None  of  them  has  ever  questioned 
our  values  but  they  constantly  ques¬ 
tion  our  practices. 

Seeing  us  through  their  eyes  has 
helped  me  to  try  to  understand  more 
clearly  just  what  is  happening  to  the 
press  here,  where  journalists  have 
been  so  carefully  guarded  in  their 
rights. 

Also,  I  have  tried  to  think  of  some 
ways  by  which  we  can  continue  to 
build  on  the  solid  foundation  of  self- 
government  laid  by  our  Bill  of  Rights. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  obser¬ 
vation  is  that  our  society  is  undergo¬ 
ing  enormous  change — change  which 
affects  virtually  every  institution  of 
social  organization. 


For  the  newspaper  business,  this 
change  comes  at  a  time  of  deep  anxi¬ 
ety  about  the  long-term  health  of  the 
institution.  Slow  growth  in  circulation 
and  loss  of  advertising  appeal  are  con¬ 
stant  concerns.  There  is  a  continuing 
fear  of  competition  from  electronic 
communications  systems  that  seem  to 
multiply  like  rabbits.  Younger  read¬ 
ers  have  been  ail  but  written  off  as 
future  newspaper  subscribers. 

In  short,  fundamental  social,  tech¬ 
nological,  and  economic  restructur¬ 
ing  threatens  the  way  we  have  orga¬ 
nized  ourselves  as  a  free  press. 
Advertisers  are  motivated  by  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  profit  and  not  by  some  notion 
of  underwriting  a  free  press.  They  go 
where  their  potential  customers  go. 
“Will  it  sell?”  has  become  the  top- 
and  the  bottom-line  question  asked  of 
any  important  decision  being  made  in 
newspaper  offices  today. 

However,  periods  of  change  create 
opportunities  as  well.  Indeed,  in  Chi¬ 
nese  calligraphy  the  character  for  cri¬ 
sis  has  two  interpretations:  danger 
and  opportunity. 

Our  newspaper  industry  is 
responding  to  the  change.  A  number 
of  experiments  such  as  the  Knight- 
Ridder  newspaper  in  Boca  Raton, 
Fla.,  are  under  way  and  are  being 


closely  studied.  Most  of  these  efforts 
are  based  on  intense  market  analysis. 
These  market  analysts  have  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  heart  of  the  problem  is 
tied  up  in  the  fact  that  we  are  losing  a 
competition  for  the  leisure  time  of 
busy  people — competing  with  televi¬ 
sion  entertainment  and  movies, 
audiotapes  and  VCRs. 

The  newspaper,  they  say,  is  only 
one  of  a  constantly  growing  stream  of 
commodities  fighting  for  marginal 
attention.  From  the  looks  of  the  front 
pages  produced  in  many  redesigned 
newspapers,  this  formulation  of  the 
problem  has  been  taken  up  with  the 
fervor  of  a  new  gospel. 

A  text  from  this  gospel  reads  this 
way,  according  to  Neil  Postman  of 
New  York  University,  a  perceptive 
student  of  the  press  and  the  popular 


culture:  “Information  has  become  a  j 
commodity  and  comes  into  the  home 
and  the  workplace  indiscriminately,  ; 
not  connected  to  anything  —  snip-  | 
pets  of  disconnected  facts,  arcane  sta-  \ 

tistics,  random  quotes  and  opinions  ; 
as  if  to  say, ‘There  is  no  meaning  to  be  ; 
found  in  the  world,  so  let  us  now 
amuse  ourselves.’”  i 

I  would  argue  that  this  commodity-  ■ 
oriented,  market  analysts’  approach  i 
is  leading  newspapers  into  a  cul-de- 
sac  in  which  First  Amendment  values 
are  nowhere  to  be  found  and  eco¬ 
nomic  survival  is  only  an  illusion,  an 
illusion  created  by  fear.  ; 

Fear  is  a  powerful  motivator.  It  can  ‘ 
wonderfully  focus  the  mind  but,  just  ; 
as  fear  of  a  rough  passage  led  sailors 
of  Ulysses’  time  to  follow  the  song  of 
the  Sirens  to  their  destruction,  1  ] 

worry  that  the  current  concern  about  ; 
the  future  may  be  luring  newspaper 
owners  and  managers  in  what  may  be 
an  equally  dangerous  direction. 

I  am  talking  about  the  speed  and 
uniformity  with  which  everyone 
seems  to  have  heard  the  same  song: 
that  the  salvation  of  the  daily  newspa¬ 
per  lies  in  fewer  stories,  shorter  sto¬ 
ries,  more  entertainment,  more  per¬ 
sonalities  and,  in  many  cases,  less 
(See  SHOP  TALK  on  page  25) 


I  would  argue  that  this  commodity-oriented,  market 
analysts’  approach  is  leading  newspapers  into  a  cul- 
de-sac  in  which  First  Amendment  values  are  nowhere 
to  be  found  and  economic  survival  is  only  an  illusion, 
an  illusion  created  by  fear. 
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E&P’s  Photography 

Section 


Editor  &  Publisher's  special  annual  Photography  Section  will  appear  in  the  March  14th  issue  of 
E&P.  This  issue  will  focus  on  the  developments  in  conventional  and  electronic  photography  and 
picture  processing.  There  will  also  be  extensive  editorial  coverage  of  photojournalism  and 
photographic  products. 

Along  with  E&P's  89,000  weekly  readers,  the  annual  Photography  issue  will  be  distributed  to 
the  attendees  of  the  NPPA  Digital  Conference  in  San  Francisco  and  a  special  mailing  will  be  made  to 
the  chief  photography  editors  at  all  U.S.  and  Canadian  newspapers.  This  pullout  section  is  the  ideal 
atmosphere  for  your  printed  inserts  or  ads.  Use  this  opportunity  to  call  attention  to  your  photographic 
equipment,  supplies,  cameras,  various  films,  solvents,  add-ons  and  other  photographic  products 
essential  to  newspapers. 

To  reach  the  industry,  place  your  ad  in  Editor  &  Publisher's  March  14th  issue.  Don't  delay.  Call 
your  E&P  sates  representative  today  or  Steve  Townsley  at  212-675-4380. 

Closing  Deadlines: 

Space;  February  28,  1992  Copy;  March  2,  1992 


|^i1|or&Publ|slh|er 


11  West  19th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10011.  212-675-4380 


Fax:  212-929-1259 


EditorA  Publisher 


The  Audiotex  Gnmp 


Talking  Newspapers  and  Telecommunications  Opportunities 
February  10-11, 1992  at  the  Hyatt  Regency  New  Orleans 

Frank  Blethen,  Chairman,  CEO  and  Publisher  of  the  Seattle  Times  and  Chairman  of  the  ANPA  Telecommunications 
Committee  will  be  the  Keynote  Speaker  for  the  Third  Annual  Conference  on  enhancing  your  newspaper  with  voice,  fax 
and  on-line  services.  Here  is  why  you  should  attend: 

1.  In  a  time  of  increased  competition,  lagging  advertising  lineage  and  economic  slowdown,  you  need  to  find  ways  to  offer 
new  value-added  services  to  advertisers,  attract  readers  and  strengthen  your  position.  Talking  Newspapers  is  one 
potential  answer  that  can  help  you  generate  a  new  revenue  stream. 

2.  This  may  be  the  best  investment  you  will  make  in  1992.  At  this  working  conference,  you  will  experience  two  full  days 
that  will  help  you  understand  your  opportunities  in  voice,  fax  and  on-line  services. 

3.  This  is  the  one  conference  where  newspaper  management  can  meet  with  the  entire  community  of  suppliers  to  the 
voice  and  electronic  information  services  market. 

Welcome,  Introduction  and  Market  Overview 

John  F.  Kelsey,  III,  Man^^ng  Director,  The  Audiotex  Group,  Publisher  of  The  Kelsey  Report™  and  Conference  Chair 
Ashton  Phelps,  Jr.,  President/Publisher,  The  Times  Picayune  Publishing  Corp  •  Ferdinand  C.  Teubner,  Publisher,  Editor  &  Publisher 
W.  Terry  Maguire,  Senior  VP,  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association 

Can  There  Be  Growth  Through  Cooperation  Between  Newspapers  and  Telcos? 

Donald  MacKenzie,  President,  NYNEX  Information  Resources  Co.,  Chairman,  Yellow  Pages  Publishers  Association 

The  Best  Defense  is  a  Good  Offense-Newspapers  Enter  (a  part  of)  the  Telco  Business 
Bud  Bristow,  Direaor/Sales,  Gannett  Directory  Pubhcations  •  Mark  Plakias,  VP,  Strategic  Telemedia 

Starting  Out-What  Do  You  Do  First? 

Janice  CaKert,  Director  of  Voice  Information  Services,  Chronicle  Publishing  •  Jim  Dible,  Publisher,  Lewistown  Sentinel 
Marsha  Stoltman,  Mani^er,  Dow  Jones  Voice  Information  Services  •  Connie  Salinas,  Personnel  Director,  The  Bryan/College  Station  Eagle 

Case  Study-A  Customized  Audiotex  Wake-Up  Call 
Mike  SiKer,  Direaor,  Marketing  and  Business  Development,  Tribune  Company 

Remaining  the  #1  Information  Source 

Bud  CaKert,  National  Sales  Director,  Brite  Voice  Systems  •  Dan  Maitland,  VP/General  Manager,  Perception  Electronic  Publishing 
Michelle  Si^yn,  Product  Mans^er,  Associated  Press  Information  Services  •  Audrey  Weil,  VP,  Development,  America  Online 

Providing  Additional  Reader  Services 

Gordon  Borrell,  General  Manager,  Landmark  Information  Services  •  Mickey  Charles,  President,  The  Sports  Network 
Dr.  Joel  Myers,  President,  Accu-Weather,  Inc.  •  Aurie  Maramaldi,  General  Manager-Products  Group,  MCI  Information  Resources 

Generating  New  Revenue/Profit  Sources 
Frank  Dorf,  Electronic  Media  Manj^er,  The  Sacramento  Bee 

Mark  Garvey,  Product  Manner,  Audiotex  Services,  NYNEX  Telesector  Resources  Group  •  Rick  Parkhill,  President,  InfoText  Publishing,  Inc. 
Joe  Sulmar,  President,  The  Nine  Call  Corporation  •  Lou  Zimmers,  President,  Zimmers  Voice  Publishing 

Creating  New/Additional  Advertising  Opportunities  and  the  Future  of  Telecommunications  Services 
Sean  Breen,  Manj^er,  Audio  Services,  The  Miami  Herald  •  Mike  James,  Director,  Sales  &  Operations,  Micro  Voice  Applications 
Pat  Lynch,  Director  of  Marketing,  Sprint  TeleMedia  •  Andrew  Sutcliffe,  President,  Tele-Publishing,  Inc. 

Peter  Winter,  Senior  VP,  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau  •  Henry  K.  "Buzz"  Wurzer,  Marketing  Director,  Hearst  Corporation 

For  more  information  on  the  Conference  or  a  copy  of 
"24  Hard-Learned  Lessons  of  Talking  Newspapers",  call  Kim  Werner,  215-297-1000 
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